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yy: Iris Kaempferi (Japanese Iris) 
aNd In colors of white, mahogany and purple 





Well adapted to moist locations or near water 
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W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 





504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 








CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 

Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


Peonies-Iris 








GLADIOLUS BULBS 1.1, uo 
Bengal Tiger _-__$ 75 Taeame Up, Per ’ 
Capt. Boynton "1:25 Maranpeles = 
Diener’s Am. Beauty 1.00 Mrs. Poth ee 
Dr. W. Van Fleet _ (70 Mie 4S: Burke 
Guat Nemmieet -—— 0 Purple Giga = 6 
—--- 1.25 Richard ———— |. 
Golden Swall - ii 
Jenny Lind ___~~ 138 Scarlet Wonder = h 
Prepaid on orders of $3.00 of one ~- 1% 


1177 Abbott Road "SE & SON 











Planting time will soon be here. Let 


RARE IRISES 


WHO READS OUR 





Ravenna, Ohio 








PRIZE WINNING GLADS 
SURE—YOU CAN GROW THEM TOO 


f , In class 43, A. G. 8S. show, Toledo, I won 1st 
ill and 2nd (there were 14 entries) with Mar- 
i | \ mora—L. $2.50, M. $2.00, S. $1.50 each; 





Deer Lodge Glad Farm 


Honor ~ Mich. 
Minuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Ford, Bennett, 








THE GLAD BOOKLET 1929 


is the most attractive retail cata] 
Og we 
our thousands of Glad friends all ovee thao : 








i Bits. $2.50 doz. Emile Aubrun—L. 40c, M. Giant Myrtle, Boynton, Carbone and nearly 100 rege cyan Aneel _— M100 Your hom; 
i | a = A: _ 40c doz. Other prize leading varieties. Catalogues ready Dec. Ist. ioe, ba anaes Se tie pore, balmy summer ieee 
C. R. HILLS, Box E, Avon Lake Village, Ohio M. F. W RIGHT wes 287-0 OL ae 
Decorah, tows; 
a 
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KUNDERD GLADIOLI 


' 

All Commercial Growers should write for my 
new Wholesale price list. It’s Free. 
Retail Gladiolus Catalog has been mailed. If 
} your copy has not yet arrived, write for another 
Free copy. 


A. E. KUNDERD - 


Goshen, Ind. 





JOERG’S WHITE 
No. 1—$.60 each ____$6.00 dozen 
No. 2— .50 each __-- 5.00 dozen 


New Catalog will be mailed when ready. 


GEORGE J. JOERG, INC. 
New Hyde Park . - a. 0., &.¥. 


SELECT GLADIOL 


350 choice new and rare varieti including 
foreign varieties from Europe and. Fem Me, tw“ 
Heavenly Blue, Pfitzer’s Triumph, Aida, ete Listed in| 
large, medium and small bulbs and bulblets in 1 4 
catalogue. Send for your copy now. my 192) 


HENRY C. PETY - - Paulding, Onis! 











e * 
Paeonies Iris 
| 60 Acres 10 Acres 
a} Write for catalogues. We can save you 
money. 


GILBERT H. WILD & SON 


Sarcoxie Mo. 


100 FINE GLADS FOR $2.25 


10 Each 10 Kinds prepaid. 

Los Angeles, A. B. Kunderd, Crimson 
Glow, Le Marechal Foch, Pink Wonder, Carmen 
Sylva, G. Zang, Souvenir, Remembrance, E. J. 
Shaylor, or Alice Tiplady. All blooming size. 
STONECREST GARDENS - Eau Claire, Wis. 

Send for catalog. It’s free. 





WRAY Gladioli 
SPRING adtolt 
Easy to grow in any soil or cli- 
mate. Large, plump bulbs— 
NOT small bulbs. 36 for $1; 
100 for $2. 7 varieties Peonies 
$2. Ten varieties Phlox $1. 12 
varieties Iris $1. Full color range 
guaranteed. 

INDIAN SPRING FARMS, INC. 
Box K - Baldwinsville, N.Y. 








CALIFORNIA 
Gold 
Crow 





“That produces the Prize Winners,” 
Catalogue of Dahlia tubers, testimonials, ete. 
A. G. GOODACRE . - Gardena, 





THE MOST DELIGHTFUL and _ interesting 
gardening experiences may be had in growing 
the GLADIOLUS from seed. Over 100 
CROSSES, HAND and SELF POLLINATED 
SEED. SEEDLING BULBS. A most inter- 
esting catalog is yours for the asking. 
ARTHUR C. KOERNER 
Five Oaks Farm - - Newport, Minn. 


MICHIGAN’S GREATEST PRIVATE 


GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 
300 VARIETIES—LIST FREE—LOW PRICES 


Winner A.G.S. Advanced Amateur Sweepstakes 17, 
ledo, 1928. Gold, silver, bronze medals. Wi 
Michigan Glad Show amateur sweepstakes 1926-1927 
1928; cups and medals. Must be disposed of. 


HOMER M. DUNHAM .- Alma, Mi 








il Iris Fanciers Everywheres 











BOBBINK & ATKINS 





OREGON COAST GROWN BULBS 


25 Dandies for $3.00 











i | 

|! will want the 1929 edition of ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS et, eee over, of Copper, Bream, 
i! AN IRIS LOVER’S CATALOG Ask for Catalogs light, Fairbanks, Bennett, Illuminator, ‘The Preside 
i SERA wae Please state definitely what you intend to Se — Pigeon, and to top off with 1 
i wae most satisfying treatment of the modern Iris in plant, as we issue several catalogs. siete ry — underd’s Yellow — A fy 
H| Record your name for next mailing. NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS Send for our price list of over 150 Varieties. 
iH F. X. SCHREINER - R. 1, Riv. Sta. St. Paul. Minn. Rutherford - - = oJ. MORRIS BULB CO. - Waldport, On 
| Our 1929 To the Beginner in the Growing 
| f Glads We Offer the 

i Hardy Wild Flowers Intr d cti Ss of Glads We Offer 


i More than 100 uncommon 


1929 GLAD GUIDE 


This little booklet is an effort to guide the 


Fi 
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a — ong a, of ee Se ee eee ADVERTISEMENT? | 

e ‘lads. s 7 P > 2 ants in choice varieties 0’ To learn this, Feb. offe 

it over before you place your order, | fstam, tit pore” ues or QQ | Shae its cee teas A | 
| pag agrawal PEE NP guarantee this collection to 152 Introd i, BOR fee,” New V 
j | 1459 Tillamook St. - Portland, Oregon ROBERT WAYMAN - Bayside, N.Y. a Bgl GRouNDs aa 
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species, about half of which 
are natural rock plants. I 
offer the cream of nearly 
400 species. Write for de- 
scriptive list. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 


Forestburg, Texas 








Alice Reid, Early pink commercial $1.00 


Flor-Rico, Gorgeous purple__---- 2.00 
Neola, Lavender prim grand_---- .50 
W. G. Welker, Magnificent begonia 

PE: niiihecamennenienannmce 5.00 


Wyoming, Light yel., pink border. .50 
Described fully in catalog, now ready. 
Guaranteed to please or 2 price refunded on 


return of stoc’ 
GELSER BROS. 


Box F Dalton, N.Y. 


Glad lover to the best in Glads and the most 
adaptable to the home garden, and also to lead 
to a better appreciation of our lovely flower, 
the Gladiolus. Frank descriptions in 

language, accurate color descriptions in both 
technical and common terms, many cultanl 





suggestions and hints gleaned from an extensire 
experience. Many new and rare kinds, as wel 
as the standard sorts, are described and pr 
in all sizes and quantities. It is FREE. 


The Foss Heaton Glad Gardens 


Shannon City, lowa 











Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 
Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00. 


(Copyright 1929 by Madison Cooper) 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 


Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 


Subscription price:— 


One Year, $2.00; Three Years, $4.50; Five Years, $6.00; Single Copy, 20c. 
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Volume XVI. No. 2. 


Calcium, New York 


February, 1929 





The Ginkgo Tree-- Ancient and Modern’ 


Y 


THE ANCIENT GINKGO TREE 


E HAVE been planting a 

pretty little tree—a tree with 

a plump brown stalk all of a 

foot in height, and plump, 
odd-shaped buds that wear what Bur- 
' roughs called the “rapt, expectant 
look” of trees in the Spring. When 
these buds unfold they are supposed 


dens were at one time introduced from 
China or Japan. But when I looked 
a bit farther I found matter enough 
for excitement. Who would not be 
thrilled, I ask you, to find that instead 
of just planting another tree, “im- 
ported from the Orient,” one had been 
assisting in the repatriation of a 
worthy citizen, long an exile from 
home? 
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MABEL RUNDALL BOUFFIOUX, (Ore.) 


Aloft, abroad the paean swells; 

O wise man! hear’st thou half it tells? 
O wise man! hear’st thou the least part? 
To the open ear it sings 

Sweet the genesis of things, 

Of tendency through endless ages, 

Of star-dust and star-pilgrimages, 

Of rounded worlds, of space and time, 
Of the old flood’s subsiding slime, 

Of chemic matter, force and form, 

Of poles and powers, cold, wet and warm: 
The rushing metamorphosis 

Dissolving all that fixture is, 

Melts things that be to things that seem, 
And solid nature to a dream.” 
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Hagashi Hongwauji Temple and Ginkgo Tree, Kioto 
This tree is reputed to be at least 200 to 300 years old. 





It seems that the branches are 


supported by artificial props and it is regretted that we have not the details of just how 


this is handled. 


to hang out handsome leaves of a 
shape to justify the popular name of 
Maidenhair Fern Tree. ; 
To temper my impatience while 
waiting for this miracle to take place, 
I have been delving into the past of 
this small seedling. The first state- 
ment I find is that the Ginkgo or 
Maidenhair Tree was “introduced into 
this country from China and Japan 
early in the last century.” Interesting 
but not exciting. Sometimes it seems 
to me that half the plants of our gar- 


For an ancient tree is the Ginkgo 
Tree, and the romance of its history 
is one worthy the pen of a poet. In- 
deed, some selected lines from the 
“Song of the Pine’ in Emerson’s 
Woodnotes might appropriately be 
called also the “Song of the 
Ginkgo” :— 

“Come lift thine eyes to lofty rhymes, 

Of things with things, of times with times. 
Put off thy years, wash in the breeze; 
My hours are peaceful centuries. 

Hearken! Hearken! 


If thou wouldst know the mystic song 
Chanted when the sphere was young. 


It may be seen that this is an exceptional tree with widespreading habits 


The Ginkgo left its traces in the 
Primary rocks in the earliest morning 
of the earth and in the Secondary 
Period the family flourished mightily. 
We speak glibly of a geological “pe- 
riod” but it staggers the imagina- 
tion to realize that it was for millions 
of years during this Secondary or 
Mezozoic Period that the Ginkgo was 
one of the most important families of 
the flora of the northern latitudes. 
“My hours are peaceful centuries!” 
This Mezozoic Period was the heydey 
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of the Northern Hemisphere, a time 
of almost tropical luxuriance. The 
climate was much warmer than now, 
the vegetation extended much farther 
to the north and the Cycads and Giant 
Lycopods were dominant features of 
this vegetation. 

Japan was still a part of the main- 
land and there was a much closer con- 
nection between the continents of 
North America and Asia than there is 
as we know them. Here we find an 
explanation of the otherwise strange 
fact that horticulturists find a close 
resemblance between the floras of 
China and the Atlantic side of the 
U. S., much closer than any resem- 
blance between those of China and 
Europe or even of China and some 
other portions of Asia. In fact, in 
several cases only two species of a 
genus are known anywhere in the 
world,—one in China and one in east- 
ern North America. 

The Ginkgo, however, has left its 
fossilized remains in England, in 
Greenland, in Siberia, in Oregon,— 
showing how good its claim in those 
days to being a citizen of the northern 
latitudes, at large. 

But 

“The world turned on in the lathe of time, 

The hot lands heaved amain”’— 

After the comparatively peaceful and 

voluptuous centuries of the Mezozoic 


Periods came the tumultuous Tertiary 
Period, a time of vast upheavals and 
immersions and of tremendous vol- 
canic activity, followed by the grim 
Glacial Epoch. Now the relentless ice 
cap, creeping south, ever southward, 
forced the trees and all lesser vegeta- 
tion, or what of it had survived the 
cataclysms of the Tertiary times, to 
migrate toward the equator or be 
wiped out of existence. What! plants 
migrate? Of acertainty. But not in 
the sense that they pack their suit- 
cases and flee before the destructive 
elements as did the flood victims of 
the Mississippi Valley. We must re- 
member: that Nature makes haste 
slowly. Her slow patience takes 
thought for the race, not for the in- 
dividual. So, although the plants 
perished beneath the ice, many were 
able to fling their precious seeds to 
safety—by wind, by wave, by the 
Birds and Animals; who, too, were 
forced to flight,—and thus they pre- 
served their families for future ages. 

At long last, after much desolation 
had been wrought, the ice cap began 
slowly to recede toward the north and 
the patient plants began their slow 
but persistent march in its wake back 
to the homes of their ancestors. Some, 
alas! had not survived for the home- 
ward trek. In Europe the havoc of the 
Ice Age was such that but thirty-six 
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Hachunan shrine, Kamakura, Japan 


The age of this unusual specimen was not stated but that it has great 
age may be easily understood from its proportion according to the steps, 


genera of trees are natiy 
In North America, wheel = 
oe of land made mi 
azardous, the destructio 
severe. Asia suffered ional? et = 
owing partly, it is thought to th 
greater continuity of land toward the 
equator and partly to the fact that 
the ice did not reach so far south 
on the other continents. §o it jg that 
in the flora of Asia today we find 
many gr my ages: which are ex 
inct in the other conti oh 
once knew them. —_ 

The Ginkgo survived the ¢ 
in Asia, and in Asia alone, pana 
to be confronted by a new danger 
more deadly than ice or earthquake— 
the law of economic pressure, Jp 
China and some other parts of Asia 
a crowded population was forced to 
put every possible foot of ground to 
the growing of food-stuffs; and as it 
is with us, also, hunger and greed 
recks little of beauty. Today the 
Ginkgo is nowhere known in its native 
state. Credit is given to the religious 
orders of Asia, principally the 
Buddhists and the Taoists, for Saving 
this beautiful tree from complete de- 
struction. Everywhere throughout 
China they have planted the Ginkgo 
tree close by their temples, shrines 
and tombs, even when these sanctu- 
aries are perched high on what ap- 
pears to be an inaccessible crag. These 
Chinese sanctuaries are famous for 
their picturesque architecture and 
their picturesque sites. The graceful 
and quaint Ginkgo adds not a little 
to the general effect. The Buddhist 
priests took the Ginkgo tree along 
with their religion to Japan and there, 
too, it is found as an almost insep- 
erable adjunct to their buildings of 
religious import. 

A remark made by Mr. Merriman 
(of Carnegie Institute) in a maga- 
zine article suggests that he has a 
dream of an expedition being sent out 
to make a search for these possible, 
untamed survivors of the ancient 
Ginkgo race. 


THE MODERN GINKGO OR MAIDENHAIR 
TREE 


In 1784 a Mr. William Hamilton im- 
ported a Ginkgo Tree from the Orient 
and planted it in his private grounds 
which later became the Woodlands 
Cemetery of Philadelphia. It is said 
that the tree still thrives and is highly 
treasured. Little by little the modern 
Ginkgo has crept into the knowledge 
and favor of horticulturists and tree 
lovers in this country. But it is yet 
rare; one must look long before find- 
ing a catalogue that lists it and the 
average individual, if he knows the 
tree at all, can usually count on the 
fingers of one hand the specimens 
that he has seen. 

Especially notable is the Ginkgo 
planted avenue on the grounds of the 
Agricultural Department of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; the Iowa State College at 
Ames counts the Ginkgo among the 
many unusual varieties on its beauti- 


gration less 


February, 1999 
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Ginkgo tree on the grounds of the Agricultural Insurance Company, Watertown, N.Y. 
This is not an ideal tree, but as it is upwards of 50 years old much care was taken in pro- 


tecting it when the beautiful new home of the Agricultural was built several years ago. 


The tree 


is shaded and crowded by large Elms and it is therefore neither symmetrical nor a specimen, and 
the photograph which we show here is the best that can be obtained. 

It may interest FLOWER GROWER readers to know that this magazine is printed every month within 200 feet of this 
tree, the printshop being directly back of the wing of the Agricultural building which shows in this photograph. The 
Editor has considerable pride in presenting this picture and relating the facts above for the reason that an uncle, nany 


years ago, helped found the Agricultural and was its treasurer for many years. 


THE FLOwerR GROWER is really a subsidiary of the Agricultural Insurance Company. 


ful campus; the Editor of THE 
FLOWER GROWER has one on his own 
grounds; a specimen measuring six 
inches in diameter is growing on the 
grounds of the state house in Salem, 
Oregon; the fine old street of South 
Temple in Salt Lake City boasts two 
specimens; here and there through- 
out the land the discerning are plant- 
ing it on private and public grounds 
and along streets. 

The Ancient and the Modern 
Ginkgos have been curiously linked by 
the recent planting of a small tree, 
secured from some temple garden of 
the Orient, in Oregon. Here the 
Columbia Highway follows the course 
of the river through the Columbia 


Gorge and the little tree has been 
planted at the foot of a cliff; where, 
in growing, its leaves will brush rocks 
in which lie embedded the imprints 
of other Ginkgo leaves, buried there 
beneath a mountain during the titanic 
changes of the earth’s crust in Ter- 
tiary times, and brought near the 
surface again by the slow action of 
the great river cutting itself a channel 
through this mountain. 

The Ginkgo belongs to the conifers, 
being closely related to that other an- 
cient tree, the Yew, but, like the Larch 
and the Bald Cypress, sheds its leaves 
in Winter. Although but one species 
is known, there are several varieties— 
Rehder gives five in his Manual of 


The printshop which manufactures 


Cultivated Trees and Shrubs. The 
most common variety is somewhat 
sparsely branched. The odd branches 
grow from the straight, tapering, 
trunk, usually at an angle of 45 de- 
grees but with occasional stray 
branches at almost any angle, giving 
a unique and picturesque effect. Slen- 
der at first, with age it broadens to 
form a wide, flat-topped tree with 
obliquely-spreading, straight branches. 
For the best growth and full pic- 
turesque effect it should be allowed 
plenty of room. However, it is very 
amenable to pruning and may be 
trained into a rounded form early if 
this is desired. There is a pyramidal 
form which gives an effect much like 
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that of the Lombardy Poplar. This 
form is especially desirable for nar- 
row streets or where a columnar ef- 
fect is desirable. There is also a 
pendulous variety, a variety laciniata 
in which the unusually large leaves 
are more deeply divided than in the 
type, and several varieties with varie- 
gated leaves,—Rehder names one yel- 
lowish-variegated and one bright- 
yellow; and the catalogue of the 
Yokohama Nursery gives a_ white- 
variegated leaf form. In the green- 
leaved varieties the foliage turns yel- 
low in the Autumn. 


The leaves are fan-shaped with a 
cleft at the summit thus resembling 
the leaflets of the Maidenhair Fern. 
They are slender-stalked, and grow 
mostly in clusters of from three to 
five. The tree does not throw a very 
deep shade. It is recommended that 
only the staminate form be planted 
along streets since the soft pulp of the 
yellowish fruits of the pistillate form 
makes the walks slimy and slippery in 
falling and have, besides, an unpleas- 
ant odor. Mr. Y. Asami, Assistant 
Professor of Horticulture in the 
Tokyo Imperial University, in answer 
to a query writes :— 


“The fruits are esteemed as a dessert 
nut after being roasted or cooked. The 
edible portion is the kernel which is sur- 
rounded by a fleshy outer and a bony 
inner coat. Its timber has also many 
uses; various furnitures and handiwork 
are made out of it. But this tree is 
not specially cultivated for fruit or for 
timber. In our country it is largely used 
as a street tree and also planted in the 
gardens and the Ginkgo avenue is very 
common in the cities of Japan.” 


I have read elsewhere that the fleshy 
part of the fruit is also eaten as an 
aid to digestion and that the Chinese 
laundrymen in Washington gather the 
nuts from the trees planted there. It 
does not bear fruit until about 30 
years old. 


The Ginkgo is free from all pests 
and diseases and is not particular as 
to soil. Although perfectly hardy it 
makes a much more rapid growth in 
climates where the nights are warm 
during the growing season, this prob- 
ably accounting for~its usually slow 
growth in the Northwest. The usual 
height in this country is from 40 to 
80 ft. but many of the century-old 
trees in China and Japan have reached 
a height of 100 ft. with a girth of 24 
ft. or more. Favorably situated, it 
makes a very satisfactory, rapid 
growth. Another point in its favor 
as a street tree is that it is not in- 
jured by the glare of sun from pave- 
ments. 


The spelling Gingko is also recog- 
nized, but is not common. In the 
Orient the initial G is given the hard 
sound but the soft G is used in Eng- 
‘lish. The Chinese also give it the 
name Peh-k’-o. In this country the 
name Maidenhair Fern Tree or simply 
Maidenhair Tree has captured the 
popular fancy and under this name 





this new-old tree promises to become 
as great a favorite as is its dainty 
namesake. 





*An item, credited to the U. S. Geological 
Survey, is to the effect that the Ginko tree, 
(please note that it is spelled differently than in 
the above article,) is the sole survivor of a pre- 
historic family. It was widespread throughout 
the world some 100,000,000 to 400,000,000 years 
ago, and that it is a “left-over” from a geological 
age wherein it almost reached extinction. This 
has been quite fully explained by Mrs. Bouffioux 
in this article. Those with minds for big figures 
will be delighted with the above information. 





Raising Liliums from Seeds 


AM not convinced that I have found 

the best method of raising Liliums from 
seeds, but I give my experiences in the 
hope they may prove helpful to ama- 
teurs. When I began to raise Liliums 
from seeds I did so in the orthodox way. 
The seeds were sown in March, under 
glass, either in boxes or pans, filled with 
fibrous, loamy soil, and the young plants 
were, in due course, pricked out into a 
coldframe or, in the case of hardy, 
quick-growing species, into a sheltered 
position in the open. It did not take 
long to prove that this method was 
wrong. Liliums, especially seedlings, re- 
sent disturbance, and the transplanting, 
I found, gave a check from which they 
took a long time to recover. It became 
evident that checks of this kind must be 
avoided. I am of the opinion, too, that 
the greenhouse is not the right place in 
which to raise hardy Liliums. 

There is, of course, the alternative 
method of sowing the seeds in small 
pots, and this practice certainly enables 
one to grow the plants on without inter- 
ference, but where Liliums are raised in 
large quantities it becomes a somewhat 
tedious process even if it were a good 
one. I have tried sowing the seeds in 
pots—little, square pots, made from peat, 
and when the plants were hardened off 
they were transferred, pot and all, to 
the garden. I have, however, discarded 
the use of such pots. It seemed, to be- 
gin with, to solve the problem of 
handling seedling Liliums in a satisfac- 
tory way and avoiding disturbance of 
the little plants at a critical stage of 
their existence, but I found that the 
roots did not take kindly to the soil and 
were not inclined to leave their original 
peaty home. I found, moreover, that the 
peat tended to become sour and it did not 
decay in the soil. The result was that 
the plant contained in the receptacle 
made of that material soon became un- 
healthy. 

Mr. J. Coutts, of Kew, has written 
that: 

“Personally, I doubt if peat is neces- 
sary for Lilies, for there is nothing 
more poisonous when it gets into bad 
condition. I would rather advise the 
use of plenty of good leaf-soil, peat be- 
ing safe only when it is well permeated 
with the roots of Rhododendrons and 
similar shrubs.” I fully agree and do 
not advise peat for the cultivation of 
Liliums under any circumstances. I 
nearly lost a fine batch of L. centifolium 
through growing the seedlings in peat 
pots, and it was only by removing them 
therefrom in good time that the plants 
survived. The peat had become sour 
and poisonous. 

I now sow all my Lilium seeds in the 
open ground. Last year, in April, for 
example, I sowed batches of L. japon- 
icum (Krameri), L. auratum and its 
variety Platyphyllum, L. croceum, L. 


sutchuenense, L. canadense, 
L. Martagon album, L. M. cat = vidii, 
M. dalmaticum, and several Others in iL. 
open in a sheltered position, where 
ing winds in Spring would not injuri. 
ously affect the young seedlings.” Z 
regale was the only one to put in an a 
pearance last year, but in March of thi 
year a splendid crop of seedlings ig 
result. The only fault I have to fin 
with this particular bed of — 
Lilies is that the seeds were sown too 
thickly. We experienced disastrous and 
almost unprecedented weather conditions 
during the closing days of April but, 
fortunately, in  ariticipation of. late 
frosts, I top-dressed the bed of seedli 
with well-decayed leaf-mould and | do 
not think they have suffered any dam- 
age. The seedlings will not be disturbed 
until Autumn. In late September the 
will be planted in their new quarters i, 
the north. 


In raising Liliums from seeds, there. 
fore, I think the best practice is to sow 
in the open. I have been doing go in 
April, but Mr. Coutts thinks I should 
do so in the Autumn. I intend to try 
that plan this year, and I think it wij] 
mean the saving of a season. May ig 
quite a good month in which to gow 
seeds, so that anyone who wishes to 
make a beginning has still ample time 
to do so. 


A portion of the garden, that is fairly 
well sheltered from cold winds, should 
be selected for the sowing of the seeds 
A dressing of well-rotted cow manure (it 
must be old, thoroughly decayed ma- 
terial) should be put in six inches below 
the surface of the soil. It sounds 
heretical to advise the use of manure in 
the cultivation of Liliums, but some time 
ago Mr. Grove advised me to try this, 
and I do not regret taking his advice, 
Manure certainly makes a_ wonderful 
difference to the roots and growth but it 
must be well-decayed. If manure in a 
proper condition is not available, well- 
decayed leaf-mould will afford a satis- 
factory substitute. Drills not more than 
half-an-inch in depth should be made for 
the seeds, and care should be taken to 
sow thinly. Keep the surface free from 
weeds, and if no seedlings put in an ap- 
pearance this season there is no need 
for alarm. In Spring, top-dress the bed 
with half-an-inch of leaf-mould or light 
soil, and allow the plants to grow on 
for at least one season. 

Some Liliums are certain to show no 
growth until the following Spring. L 
monadelphum and its variety Szovitz 
ianum, and L. japonicum, are notable 
examples. L. auratum and its variety 
platyphyllum also, in my experience, 
show no growth for a year when sown 
in the open. It has been said that seeds 
of L. pomponium germinate rapidly, and 
while this may be true of the form gen- 
erally grown under this name, I find it 
is not the case with L. pomponium 
vernum. The seeds of this beautiful 
Lily show no growth for a whole year, 
and I am not writing of imported 
but of home-saved seeds, sown in 
following Spring.« In any case, 
grower need not be astonished if he sees 
no results the first season. Let him wait 
until the following Spring. I do not 
think that frost will harm the seeds. If 
the soil is well-drained there will be no 
trouble, but it is fatal to sow seeds im 
soil that is likely to become waterlogged. 
GeorGeE M. TayLor, (Edinburgh.)—(in 
The Gardener’s Chronicle, (English) 
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The Intelligence of Foxes 
BY CHIEF RED EAGLE JAMES RAMSEY 


NE Winter, several years ago, a 

O friend and I were hunting Foxes 

with Dogs near Mt. Vernon, 

Ohio. Our Dogs had chased a Fox in 
a large circle and after a while they 
came to where he had crossed a small 
stream by running up a vine-covered 
Oak that leaned far out over the water, 
and then leaping down on the other 
bank. The Hounds plunged across 
the brook and immediately found and 
took up the trail on the opposite side. 
The Fox ran in another large circle 
and crossed on the Oak as before. He 
did this a third time and then we de- 
cided to hide in the bushes close by 
and shoot him when he came back 
again. . 

We were just getting settled down 
in concealment when my friend 
thought he saw something reddish 
move a bit up in the thick covert of 
the leaning Oak. We went cautiously 
over to the tree and looked carefully. 
Sure enough, we saw a Fox crouched 
among the branches and wild grape- 
vines. 

I shot the animal with my .22 rifle, 
and as soon as he fell we picked him 
up and ran back to the bushes to wait 
for the Fox the Dogs were running 
to come up. In about fifteen minutes 
he came trotting up to the leaning 
tree as though he had all the time in 
the world to get where he was going. 
We could see at once that he was not 
tired, which would not have been the 
case if the Dogs had been running 
him all morning, nor was he, appar- 
ently, the least perturbed by pursuit. 

The Fox, entirely unaware of our 
nearness, as we had taken special 
pains to conceal ourselves in such a 
position that the breeze would not 
carry our scent toward the direction 
of his approach, now ran up into the 
Oak and we could distinctly hear him 
give a low whine. Receiving no an- 
swer, he leaped down into the snow 
and ran about as if worried. As soon 
as he came to our footprints and the 
bloody spot where the other Fox had 
dropped into the snow, he seemed to 
realize fully that his plan for out- 
witting the Dogs had been interfered 
with and that his safety now depended 
on the speed of his own legs. He 
turned and started off like a streak, 
but was too late, as a load of shot 
from my companion’s shotgun rolled 

him lifeless out on the snow. 

We then went out and carefully ex- 
amined the different trails and soon 
saw that the two Foxes had been re- 
laying each other. One Fox would 
rest up in the shelter of the vine-over- 
grown tree while its mate led the 
eager Dogs in a great circle and he 
would leap down and lead them the 
next time while the other one rested. 
If we had not interfered and spoiled 
their Scheme they would have eventu- 
ally tired the Dogs out and made good 
their escape without danger, as the 


Hounds never did stop to notice that 
the Fox they trailed might still be up 
in the tree. 


I think this was fair proof that 
Foxes possess more than just ordinary 
instinct. It revealed that they had 
the intelligence to reason out the situ- 
ation that confronted them and the 
Sagacity to plan a cunning trick 
whereby they could outwit their 
natural enemy, the Dogs. 


How the Mind May 
Affect the Health 


Let a patient be impressed with the 
idea that he will do well, and he re 
covers; let him be impressed with the 
idea that he will die, and his disease 
terminates fatally. No remedy ever per- 
forms the same wonderful cures in the 
hands of his successors, as in those of 
its original enthusiastic expounder. The 
sanguine physician, I am _ persuaded, 
cures more patients than the cold and 
phlegmatic, always auguring evil, and 
killing by his gravity of demeanor. 


—(MARSHALL HALL, 1846) 





A Practical Small Greenhouse 
BY W. C. GILBERT, (S. Dak.) 


rs THE Fall of 1926, I found myself 
with some 2x6, 2x4, and some 
1x 6” flooring and 1 x 6” drop sid- 
ing. I wanted a small Greenhouse for 
starting Tomatoes and flower plants, 
so decided to use what I had in the 
building. 


I built 10’x 16’. I had a side-hill 
facing the South, digging in about 
314’ at the highest point. I used 2x6 
as the sills, 2x 4 as plates. I built on 
the ground without floor, using the 
1x6 flooring as far as it would go, 
then the 1 x 6 drop siding, smooth side 
out, I bought for the balance of the 
sides and the roof on the North to the 
ridgepole. 

I bought five 10 x 12, 12-light storm 
windows, and five 10x 12 cellar sash, 
five 8x 10 barn sash. I put my rafters 
so that the windows or rather the sash 
should come to the center of the 
rafter (think it’s 3’); rafters 6’ using 
the large sash at the bottom, the cel- 
lar sash at top, and lapping over like 
a shingle. 

I put the door in the center at the 
East end, and each side of the door 
used two of the barn sash the other 
barn sash at the West end, well up. 
It was arranged so it would swing in 
at top to give what ventilation needed, 


where the sash came together. I used 
the special 14% moulding where sash 
came together. I used good heavy 
roofing, to cover both the sides and 
roof, carrying it over the top of the 
sash with a saddle board. 


I put my stove at the end away from 
the door (it might be at the door end). 
Built the benches about 3’ high (with 
the alley 214’ wide) 6” deep, and filled 
with sandy soil. 

With the help of two coldframes, I 
raised 4000 Tomato plants, several 
hundred Asters, Pansies and other 
plants. I also put Rhubarb under the 
benches. 

I started my fire about the 10th of 
March, took care of my fire when I 
went to bed, got up from 1 to 3 (as 
I happened to awake) fixed it up a 
little again, and it never got below 40. 


I found this small house quite satis- 
factory and shall build again, now 
that I have moved. 

I built 4’ high. I think though I 
would cut that 8 or 10” just above 
the benches or I should put a row of 
barn sash just under the plate on the 
South. It would give more sun but 
would have to be watched for frost. 

Having the lumber, it only cost me 
a little over $30.00. 














The Greenhouse as described 
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Valuable Winter Foods 


BY GEORGE E. CORNFORTH, (in Life and Health) 


HE commercially canned vegetables 

and fruits make a good substitute 

for fresh vegetables and fruits in the 
Wintertime, when the fresh foods are 
expensive or unobtainable. Canned veg- 
etables are wholesome, and contain 
more of those valuable vitamins than 
home-cooked fresh foods. It is the 
oxygen in the air that destroys the vita- 
mins in the vegetables while cooking. 
Canned vegetables are cooked in a 
sealed can, out of contact with air. That 
is why they contain more vitamins than 
fresh vegetables boiled on the stove. 
Another reason why canned foods are 
so valuable for their vitamins, is that 
they are canned very soon after they 
are gathered, but fresh vegetables 
bought in the markets may have been 
kept long enough since gathering to lose 
considerable of their vitamin efficacy. 
The popular prejudice against canned 
vegetables is unfounded. 


Of course, the flavor of canned veg- 
etables does not equal that of properly 
cooked fresh vegetables, though I have 
met a few people who actually prefer 
eanned vegetables to home-cooked vege- 
tables. I think this is probably because 
the quality of the home-cooked vegetable 
before cooking was not equal to that of 
the canned vegetable... Home-cooked 


String Beans and Asparagus, for in- 
stance, may be tough, woody, and 
stringy, but the canned vegetables are 
tender. 

If canned goods show any suspicion 
of being spoiled, they should not be 
used. If the head of the can is bulged, 
even in the slightest degree, or if the 
food has an unusual odor or consist- 
ency, it should be discarded. All canned 
vegetables should be boiled before using. 
This will render harmless any changes 
that may have taken place in the food, 
but which could not be detected by an 
examination of the can or its contents. 

The following facts were determined 
by an investigation of the vitamins of 
canned food by Columbia University: 

Raw Apples kept in storage lose a 
large part of vitamin C. Canned Apples 
retain vitamin C. 

Canned Tomatoes and canned Spin- 
ach contain vitamin C, though we have 
been taught that only raw foods supply 
vitamin C. 

May I emphasize in conclusion that 
canned vegetables and fruits are a valu- 
able substitute for the fresh articles, 
and it is much better to use them than 
to include too little of such important 
foods in the diet? 


(The facts in this article were gleaned from a 
lecture given at Harvard Medical School.) 





Curiosities of the Flower World 
BY ELIZABETH McFARLAND, (Md.) 


ASHINGTON, the Nation’s 
Capital, is headquarters for 
many a curiosity, both plant 


and human. It doesn’t come within 





Pelican Flower 
(Aristolochia grandiflora) 


the scope of this article to discuss the 
human varieties, but many readers of 
THE FLOWER GROWER will doubtless 
be interested in some of the queer 
plants collected by Uncle Sam and 
housed in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment greenhouses, where visitors may 
see them. 


Among the most curious is the so- 
called “Pelican Flower.” The botan- 
ical name is a mouthful,—‘Aristo- 
lochia grandiflora, variety Sturte- 
vant.” Bailey, in his Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture, also gives the names 
“Swan-flower” and ‘“Duck-flower.” 
He describes it as a downy, climbing 
shrub “the flower bud bent like a 
siphon in the tube, so as to resemble 
the body and neck of a bird, while the 
limb, in that state, resembles the head 
and beak thrown back upon the body,” 
just as a Pelican stands when resting. 
The variety “Sturtevantii” is the one 
generally cultivated and the flower is 
very large—and ugly—often twenty 
inches in diameter, with a long thread- 
like tail, sometimes over three feet in 
length. The “body’’ expands, opening 
wide and is a yellowish white with 
purple blotches and veins. It is curi- 
ous only, certainly not pretty, and 
while no one can admire the appear- 
ance of the blossom it is sufficiently 
curious to deserve a visit. The plant 
is native to the West Indies, and Cen- 
tral and South America. 


Another rare blossom and one that 
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is as lovely as the Pelican 7 
ugly, is known as the “Holy Gheet id 
Dove Flower,” botanically as “Peri 
teria elata.” This is a ter tie) 
Orchid growing some four or five ¢ 
tall, and the slender stem is set, f 
a foot or so toward the tip, with small 
pure-white, fragrant flowers, Th 
form of the flower is somewhat ian 
and cup-like, the thick waxy 
forming an envelope to keep safely 
within their shelter the wonderfy 
miniature dove with outspread win 
which gives the Orchid its name, This 
dove is formed by union of stameng 
and pistil, and in order to see it, one 
must pull down a petal, almost ag 
though it were a trap door. The plant, 
which is also a native of Centra] 
America, is venerated there ag the 
symbol of the Holy Dove, the form jp 
which the Divine Spirit descended at 
the baptism of our Lord. 


In Washington it blooms in late 
Winter or early Spring; often near 
Easter, and sometimes in February 
when the Amaryllis show is on; ang 
it is then placed in the greenhouse 
with the Amaryllis where it attracts 
even more attention than the wonder. 
fully gay and enormous Lilies with 
which the Department of Agriculture 
has been experimenting in an effort to 
obtain a pure-white blossom and algo 
to increase the size and number of 
blooms to a plant. In these particu. 
lars they have been very successful 
and some of the stems bear as many 
as eight or ten flowers, the buds open- 
ing successively. 

The greenhouse in which the ex- 
hibit is held is a blaze of wonderful 
color running the scale from white to 
scarlet. Many thousands of visitors 
see these gay blossoms and after the 
show is over, the usual procedure is 
to cut the stems and send the blossoms 
to the hospitals and charitable insti- 
tutions in and around Washington. 


Another show which attracts much 
attention is given in the Fall when 
the Chrysanthemums are at their best. 
In the center of the greenhouse are 
the huge, one-to-a-plant ‘“mums,’— 
great shaggy things, many of them 
seedlings raised by the Department,— 
and there is always the ceremony of 
naming the new ones for prominent 
people. This is done at the “private 
show” where only invited guests are 
admitted, on the first day of the ex- 
hibition, and after that it is thrown 
open to the public, from 9 in the 
morning to 9 at night. On either side 
of the house are benches supporting 
pots and pots of the smaller hardy 
and pompom varieties. Many people 
consider these more interesting and 
beautiful than the large ones in the 
center, and no garden lover can pass 
them by without yearning to behold 
his flower border enriched and glort 
fied by such a mass of color and form. 
It is no wonder that many a 
yard in Washington is a thing of 
beauty, for there is no greater incel 
tive to flower growing than to be sul 
rounded by opportunity to see and ap 
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‘ate the loveliness Nature bestows 
_ little care is taken of a bit of 
_ Every circle and park is 
adorned by flowers and shrubs and 
encouragement offered to anyone who 
wishes to start a flower garden, by 
advice and information, and often by 
the distribution of cuttings when Rose 
plants are pruned. The Department 
of Agriculture also publishes bulletins 
on culture of the more-easily-grown 
Perennials and Annuals. 

No flower lover visiting Washing- 
ton, should miss a visit to the Agri- 
cultural Department greenhouses, 
where experiments are constantly be- 
ing undertaken to develop new and 
improved varieties of plants. 





Growing Trees from Seed 


LIVED for a number of years in the 

plains country, North Nebraska, 12 
miles from the Dakota State line, when 
the tree claim act was in force, whereby 
you acquired 160 acres of land for the 
planting of 10 acres of timber, which 
required 28,000 trees to plant. During 
my time there I planted over 460,000 
trees. 

My first contract was 10 acres that 
covered my homestead on the south- 
west. These were set in the Spring. 
The following Spring I went over them 
and pruned them lightly and counted 
the trees that failed, and I found 14 
trees failed out of 28,000. These were 
about 12 to 15 inches high, one-year 
size, when set and at the end of the 
season were 4 to 7 feet tall. 


The law requires trees, seeds or cut- 
tings to be planted. I planted a few 
tracts by using seeds for alternate 
rows. If they grew all well and good, 
and if they did not it filled the require- 
ments of the law, as only 675 trees were 
required when final proof was made in 
the twelfth year after entry. There 
were but few claims where the seeds 
were a success. White Ash and Ash- 
leafed Maple were sure to come if good 
seed was used, and were not blewn out 
by the wind. I have grown seedlings 
of Ash, Silver Maple and Ash-leafed 
Maple with great success. Silver Maple 
should be sown in furrows 14 in. wide, 
raked flat and covered 2 in. These 
should be sown as soon as ripe, which is 
about June 1. Ash-leafed Maple and 
Ash I always sowed in Spring or Fall 
(mostly Spring). 

Seeds of nut-bearing trees, like Chest- 
nut and Oak, I found certain to grow 
if I packed them in damp, fine sand and 
kept them in a cool cellar over Winter. 
Walnut and Butternut are best planted 
in the Fall, but the outer hull should be 
removed before planting or they are 
not apt to come till they are in the 
ground two Winters. I always pre- 
pared the ground as I would for corn 
and marked it both ways, 4 ft. each 
way. This requires 2,722% trees per 
acre. Clean cultivation is required till 
they shade the ground on account of 
fire, which is the greatest menace to 
starting a forest. When land is cut over 
or thinned of its natural growth seed- 
lings should be set before any sod forms 
by grubbing up about 2 ft. in diameter 
and planting the tree in center of plot. 

0 grass should be allowed to grow. 
Any forest that is thinned out and stock 


turned in will start to sod over and 
then the forest begins to die. This is 
one law of Nature. To maintain a for- 
est in healthy growth a deep mulch must 
be maintained, or clean cultivation is 
maintained. 


I used to set 5,000 to 6,000 trees per 
day in well prepared soil. Our soil was 
a sandy loam, a spade thrust down full 
length, pushed over and pulled out as 
the tree was placed behind it and step- 
ping on two sides of it with both feet 
and holding the tree straight up. I 
have also set 500 trees in 27 minutes 
and every one grew. Bur Oak, Sweet 
Oak, Black Walnut, Tulip Poplar, Bass- 
wood and European Larch would be my 
choice of timber to plant. I should in- 
clude Ash, both White and Blue Ash. I 
have planted something over 500,000 
trees in my time; I am past 76. 


ISAIAH Lower, (in Rural New-Yorker) 
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Classified Ads Already Popular 


The Classified Advertising Section, 
printed in small type and with ad- 
vertisements classified according to 
character, has proved popular from 
the start, and it is probable that this 
feature will be permanently retained. 
Do not forget that copy for classified 
ads must be accompanied by cash with 
order at the rate of 124%4c per word, 
unless same copy is used for three or 
more times in succession. Some of 
our older advertisers using display 
space have sent in copy expecting that 
same will be billed, but there can be 
no deviation from the rule of cash in 
advance, as rates are based on elimina- 
tion of unnecessary costs. If same 
copy is used three months or more 
the rate is 10c per word per insertion. 





Seasonable Work for February 
(Northern States) 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 


hotbeds to force Vegetables and 

grow Bedding Plants. Where no 
proper sashes are to be obtained, old 
window sashes are often used, or 
boxes covered with a sheet of glass 
and placed on a heap of manure will 
produce plants for a small garden. 

An inexpensive garden frame is 
shown in the illustration that will be 
useful in the small garden. The sides 
are made with grass sods which can 
be used as potting compost after it 
has decayed, and the sash is made of 
oiled brown paper, or wax paper. 

A frame of this description can be 
used for growing Lettuce or Early 
Annuals in Spring, and Cucumbers 
during the Summer. 


Trott is the month for starting 


BULB GRAFTING EXPERIMENT 


An interesting experiment can be 
made in Bulb Grafting if you have 
any Hyacinth bulbs left over from 
fall-planting. Secure bulbs of different 
colored flowers, say blue and white, 
and divide these as shown in the il- 
lustration at A. Then tie the parts of 
the different bulbs together with 
raffia, and plant. The result will be a 
flower half blue and half white, if the 
bulbs are properly united. 

Clematis should be pruned this 
month, and may be propagated by 
layering or cuttings, if desired. Sow 
seed of Early Annuals and Vegetables 
in the hotbed and begin to propagate 
Bedding Plants by cuttings, as soon as 
the plants make new wood. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.’”’—ZOROASTER 


“T would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
= =o oS > Gee 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





Determining Bulb Values 


G PEAKIN G particularly of Gladiolus bulbs with 
which the Editor is most familiar, it is a fact 
that values are very difficult to determine, and the 
situation is essentially no different now than it was 
ten or fifteen years since. Prices are lower, but that 
means nothing except that bulbs are now being pro- 
duced in larger quantities and under improved 
methods. Let us consider the situation in brief. 

New varieties of Gladioli are being introduced 
every year and in increasing numbers. Many of 
these new introductions are good,—some of them 
superb,—but a great majority of them are mediocre 
to poor. Most all new varieties, when first intro- 
duced, are sold at comparatively high prices. The 
grower who is able to pick those with intrinsic or 
advertised value, and who leaves severely alone those 
of small value, naturally has the advantage. But no 
grower can do this with any certainty. Even with 
the most experienced it is more or less of a gamble. 
I might throw in a word here that amateurs have no 
business whatever in buying new varieties at high 
prices. There is no necessity for it because older 
varieties of merit can be had at reasonable prices. 

But what I wanted to speak of chiefly is that the 
prices of newly-introduced sorts are almost invariably 
high, regardless of their real merit, and the person 
who buys varieties based on prices will, in many 
cases, be disappointed; and it is likely to make heavy 
financial loss besides. In support of this statement 
we hear everywhere bitter complaints about intro- 
ducers dropping their prices of new varieties too 
rapidly. The originators know better than anyone 
else what the price ought to be and those who com- 
plain about rapid fall in price ought rather to criti- 
cize themselves for paying high prices for varieties 
of problematical value. 

When the big Gladiolus growers are ready to get 
together and really cooperate, the question of prices 
can be arranged to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
Perhaps the solution will be to sell bulbs at auction 
each year to establish the market. I offered this 
suggestion to the trade some years ago but they did 
not seriously consider it. It is possible they may be 
driven into this plan by the irregularity of prices 
which lists and catalogs show. 7 

Growers should not introduce new varieties at 
high prices! I believe that better results will be had, 
and better satisfaction to all concerned, if no variety 





be introduced until it can be sold at $1.00 per buh _ 
less; and some of the most successful growers hens 
introduced their best varieties only when they Were 
able to sell them at prices much lower than this, 

I am only offering a few suggestions so that 9 
who are interested will contribute their mite to this 
problem. Prices have always been a burning 
tion in trade generally and always will be; but th 
is such a thing as stabilizing prices within reasonable 
limits. 

MADISON CoopgR 





Animal Pets and Sentimentalism 


WHEN I accepted the article in this issue entitle 

“London’s Cat and Dog Cemetery,” I knew that 
I was inviting criticism from a considerable clientglg 
of THE FLOWER GROWER who are flower lovers ang 
who are not animal lovers. Now, suppose we jugt 
8 a matter over a little and see just where we 
stand. 

Why should any person love flowers and othe 
things in Nature and leave out the animal kingdom? 
The answer is that there is no reason at all. Ind 
there is the greatest reason why humanity should 
understand their animal friends; and the great reg. 
son is that animals are much nearer to the human 
race than the vegetable kingdom, and are therefore 
more deserving of attention and study. 

THEREFORE, all you gardeners who specialize 
on flowers to the exclusion of your animal brothers, 
just take heed and diversify. Don’t be “An Unbal- 
anced Nature-Lover.” 

Then let us consider sentimentalism: A man or 
woman without sentiment is inhuman, and therefore 
if an occasional man or woman is a bit oversenti- 
mental, why criticize? Sentimentalism is desirable 
rather than otherwise if it is not carried to a foolish 
extreme. 

- Right here I want to admit that the first two Dogs 
that came into my possession as family Dogs, on their 
demise were buried on my premises and suitable 
stone markers provided. So you Dog haters and 
animal haters can throw a few stones in my direction 
if you see fit. 

But I hasten to explain that I am no gushing 
sentimentalist when it comes to Dogs and animals, 
I try hard to place the works of Nature in their true 
perspective and believe that I am succeeding in some 
small way. 

MADISON COOPER 





Amateur or Professional? 


ARDENERS who make a hobby of their favorite 
& pursuit and perhaps sell a part of their products 
are interested in whether they classify as al 
ateurs or professionals. Or, perhaps they want # 
know if there is such a class as the semi-professional 
class. The chief reason why any gardener should be 
interested in this subject is in connection with com 
peting for prizes at flower shows, but it is well that 
the subject should be understood. ; 
So far as this Editor is concerned, this question 
was decided years ago. When I first began to grow 
the Gladiolus in anything like a large way, and begal 
showing at the fairs and flower shows, I wrote to the 
then President of The American Gladiolus Society, 
and was rather curtly informed that a person | 
sold anything from his garden was a profess 
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compete in the amateur class. Even 
ent is came. from an authoritative source, 
(seemingly, ) I resented the idea, and incidentally 
fought for what I believed to be a true classification. 
Organizers of flower shows have sometimes side- 
stepped the subject, by failing to closely specify just 
what constituted an amateur and just what was 
meant by a professional; but there is growing tend- 
ency toward a more exact specification and classi- 
Sea yhenever this subject has been up for discussion 
I have vigorously contended that the amateur should 
not, and does not, lose his status as an amateur be- 
cause he makes a few sales, and I think this idea now 
prevails generally. Some organizations have specified 
to the effect that if a gardener receives any con- 
siderable part of his livelihood from sales from his 
garden that he is no longer an amateur, and that I 
think is a pretty fair designation of the difference 
between an amateur and a professional. 


OME societies have attempted to make another 
S class between amateur and professional calling it 
an “advanced amateur” class or perhaps a semi-pro- 
fessional class. But this has been difficult to handle, 
because the dividing line between the classes is not 
sufficiently distinct. However, some schedules have 
included what is called the “novice-amateur” class 
for those who have been growing but a short time 
and who have comparatively small stocks, but this 
class seldom makes any considerable showing. 

My old friend, the President of the A. G. S., above 
referred to, was a professional grower himself, and 


‘ J have found that those who are in business com- 


mercially are usually the more arbitrary and keen 
to feel that the amateur should not sell from his 
garden; but fortunately the professionals have not 
controlled the societies to any considerable extent; 
or where they have, they have been more reasonable 
than my old friend above mentioned. 

It is altogether reasonable and legitimate for the 
amateur to sell from his garden, because the small 
amount received in this way enables him to keep on 
buying the new and rare things in which he is in- 
terested. When the amateur begins to sell on a 
considerable scale and gets into the business “really 
and truly,” he quickly admits his professional status, 
and there is seldom any argument at the flower 
shows. Only occasionally, as stated before, it is 
necessary to call the attention of exhibitors to the 
fact that they are wrongly entered. 


IN ATHLETICS, with which I am somewhat ac- 

quainted, especially with Baseball, the subject of 
the amateur and professional status, has during the 
past year been thrashed out pretty fully in connection 
with our County League, of which I am president. 

This County League was organized by me to purify 
the sport in the County. The sport had gotten into 
bad shape, with teams composed of anything that 
could be picked up, with no organization and no rules. 
In organizing the League I laid down to the man- 
agers, the cardinal principle that it must be composed 
of strictly amateur players,—that no one should be 
paid for his service for playing Baseball in the 
League. There was no serious opposition to this 


idea as it was admitted that the “semi-pro” element 
was one of the great difficulties of Amateur Baseball. 
However, any money remaining in the treasury of 
the teams at the end of the year is divided pro rata 
This equal division to all, does 


among the players. 
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not in any way affect the amateur status of the 
players. And there is a vast difference between pay- 
ing players for service at each game, or by the week, 
or a salary; and giving them an equal division of the 
net proceeds of the club fund. 

The analogy between Flowers and Baseball is 
quite close,—the true amateur is in the game pri- 
marily for the sport and not for money. 


It may interest the Baseball fans who read THE 
FLOWER GROWER, that our County League, during the 
past year, played all ten of its original teams through 
the season and that the three games of the champion- 
ship series drew crowds of from 1000 to 1500 people. 
This is many more than Baseball had ever attracted 
in this section before, and the games through the 
season attracted two to three times as many people 
as the irregular unorganized games during former 
years. 


I just tell this little story to illustrate the ad- 
vantages of a business-like organization, and the 
advantage of strictly amateur status in Baseball as 
against the semi-pro idea. 

MADISON COOPER 





Education Fails to Make MEN 


Benjamin Franklin, in his Remarks Concerning the 
Savages of North America (1797), prefaced his paper by 
saying that the red man is called a savage because his 
manners differ from ours, which we think are the perfec- 
tion of civility; “they think the same of ours.” At the 
treaty of Lancaster, in 1744, the Virginia Commissioners 
offered to take six Indian youths and educate them at 
William and Mary. They politely refused, saying (ac- 
cording to Franklin) : 

“Several of our young people were formerly brought 
up at the Colleges of the Northern Provinces; they were 
instructed in all your Sciences; but, when they came back 
to us, they were bad runners, ignorant of every means of 
living in the woods, unable to bear either cold or hunger, 
knew neither how to build a cabin, take a deer, or kill an 
enemy; spoke our language imperfectly, were therefore 
neither fit for hunters, warriors, or counsellors ;—they were 
good for nothing. We are, however, not the less obliged 
by your kind offer, though we decline accepting it; and 
to show our grateful sense of it, if the Gentlemen of 
Virginia will send us a dozen of their sons, we will take 
great care of their education, instruct them in all we 
know, and make MEN of them.”—(Science News Letter, 
reprinted in Daily Bulletin, U. S. Forest Service.) 





Naturalness 


Be natural—just be yourself, for all 

Your lordly strut and ultra-fashioned clothes 
Mean little to the world of beck and call. 
Your best garb is good character; it shows 
No yearly change of color, style or form, 

And yet through life protects from every storm. 


Be natural—true to your measured size, 

And ever modest be. The Violets reach 
Grass-high their heads but never seek the skies; 
The Lilies use no petal-whit’ning bleach; 

The Rose no artificial scent, perchance, 

Its fragrance and its beauty to enhance. 


Be natural—success it doth avail: 
The trees and grass and flowers never fail. 


JAMES COURTNEY CHALLISS 


Trees in Winter 


"THERE is a certain grace of beauty about Trees in 
Winter that is quite concealed when they are clothed 
in Summer’s green. As they stand all bare the character- 
istic manner of growth can be clearly seen as well as their 
general shape. There is, too, more of color than one would 
expect,—the color of life. A dead Tree stands out as 
starkly bare in Winter as in Summer,—as clearly defined 
among its living companions. Their branches, however 
bare, glow with a fine warmth of gray or brown, their bark 
looks ruddy and firm, their buds hold often a tint of pink 
or green. 

If one enjoys detail there is much pleasure in a closer 
inspection of twigs and buds. No two species are alike. 
Buds may be small or large, round or pointed; single, in 
pairs, or clustered; covered with large scales or smooth- 
coated and shiny; and innumerable other ways. Some- 
where about the base of each bud will be a scar where a 
leaf was attached. There is as much variance in these 
scars as in the buds themselves. A twig put into water 
will leaf out and perhaps bloom. 

The manner in which each Tree holds its branches and 
branchlets—sometimes spoken of as spray—as well as the 
shape of the Tree, is worth noticing. Elms, the most 
beautiful of our Northern shade Trees, have all their 
branches gathered snugly in to a trunk like long-stemmed 
grasses in a slender vase. The spray forms a filmy net- 
work over the spreading top. 

Maples, though not so graceful have a sturdy, sym- 
metrical, well-rounded form. Their twigs grow directly 
opposite each other on the small branches and their buds 
are round and borne in clusters. 

The Yellow Birch is a Tree that would be quite out of 
place on a city street, but growing on the sunny side of 
a woods, where it has developed quite unhampered, it is 
a thing of beauty. The huge branches spread broadly 
horizontal not far from the ground and the top is rounded. 
The bark, though, is what attracts the eye as it splits off 
and rolls up in a most irregular manner. The outside is 
silvery gray and the inside tinged with yellow. Few Trees 
of the open country are so beautiful in Winter. 

Willows stand with their feet in the water and loosen 
their long swaying twigs to the Winter’s blasts. 

Beeches hold their limbs in level tiers about the central 
trunk of smooth close-fitting gray. 

Lombardy Poplars have small branches, and are mostly 
twigs and these all grow upward, hugging the trunk of the 
Tree till the whole takes on the form of a church spire. 

Carolina Poplars have long, sharp pointed buds; Nut 
Trees have fat, sticky ones; Hickory’s coats are tattered 
and torn and flap in shreds; the Oaks spread sturdy 
limbs wide. 

Each kind has its own individuality of form, and bark, 
and bud, which makes the game of naming the Trees, 
along the city street or country road in Winter, a fascinat- 
ing one. , 
MINNA ANTHONY COMMON, (Nor. N.Y.) 





Country Life 


| fmol I hear people talk about “the advantages” of 
living in a city, I chuckle in my sleeve. I wonder 
where there is a city with a state of society so unpre- 
tentious that I would be called by my first name by 
toddlers and graybeards alike, as I am here. I wonder in 
what city I could wear my old, comfortable clothes and 
still be as well-dressed as anyone else, and subject to no 
criticism. 


In our village is a restaurant conducted by Uncle 
Robert and Aunt Mary Ann Reeves, where I sometimes 
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take meals. Let me tell you what they set before met | 
dinner, one day this week: Cornbread, biscuit, butter. j for. 
plum preserve, ribs, boiled backbone, eggs, pork sat Jelly, : 
“Aunt Jerusha’s turnovers” (fried peach pies) ee 
lemon custard and real, honest-to-goodness coff = 
fresh and produced on the spot, and all I wanted to eat for 
the munificent sum of 35c. 


I live alone, two miles from the village. About a 
ago I picked up a dose of “bad cold” and didn’t feg| like 
driving to the village for mail the next day. Uncle Robert 
sent out a search party to see if I needed anything, ang 
the next day when I went in, Aunt Mary Ann invited 
me to come to their home and stay until I got well, Not 
for pay, understand, but just through the milk of human 
kindness. 

During a severe spell of weather, last Winter, | came 
down with flu. I didn’t think anyone knew it except one 
man who lived in the village. Next morning, bright and 
early, Leonard and Dennis, who lived a mile away, showed 
up with a wagon, team, and ax, and when they left ther 
was a big pile of dry, dead wood stacked up at the gate 
To have offered them pay would have been an unforgiy. 
able offense. 

I happened at the home of Uncle Charley and Aun 
Molly Tucker, not long ago. They were killing hogs, ] 
got there too late to be of any help, but that made no 
difference. I had to stay for dinner, and when I left 
Aunt Molly loaded me with ribs, backbone and tenderloin, 
and slipped in a big pone of her delectable Dutch-ovep. 
baked cornbread and a jar of wild plum jelly for good 
measure. 

Bob, another neighbor, came to spend Sunday after. 
noon with me and talk over old times. His wife sent 
pound of fresh butter. Not to pave the way for asking a 
favor of me. Just sent it. 

I had about an acre of vegetable and flower garden ] 
wanted broken. Wade, another neighbor, came with team 
and plow and broke it. Nor could I get him to take a cent 
of pay. Nor was there any “hereafter” to be reckoned 
with. 

I have some blue-blooded Rhode Island Reds, and | 
gave Joe, another neighbor, a young cockerel. He promptly 
gave me a 100-lb. shote. Not a mangy, skinny razorback, 
but a fat, tender, Hampshire barrow, ready for the block. 

One day in the Spring I drove by the home of Wade 
and Lou. Lou ran out and flagged me down. It was “the 
first of pea-time” and she knows how fond I am of them 
The table held a steaming bow] of them, with new potatoes 
about the size of marbles, and butter melting on top. 
They were flanked by cornbread, green onions, and a dish 
of scalded lettuce and mustard. 








Did you say “city life’? You ain’t talkin’ to me! 
W. A. BRIDWELL 





“IT am not naturally envious. I do not begrudge Henry 
Ford, Morgan, and Rockefeller, their millions of wealth; 
but I almost envy the young men who are just entering 
upon the activities of life and have in prospect in the nem 
40 or 50 years the grandest period in all the world’s history 
in which to be living, acting, and achieving. 

“The rich rewards of the new age that is now just i 
its dawning will be reserved for those who have fitted 
themselves, mentally, morally, and physically, to meet the 
demands of exacting conditions. The young man who 
begins to dabble with alcoholic liquors or who spends muh 
of his time in self-indulgences stands nine chances out of 
10 to fall by the wayside.” 


Dr. Ezra W. CLARK, 85-year old physician of Brockton, 
Mass., (in The Healthy Home). 
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Legend of the Plants 


Ss I OBSERVE plant life I am filled with awe at its 
A obedience to a Voice we coarser forms are unable to 
hear. A belated Morning-glory for example, coming up 
; late Summer, will omit spring growth and when no 
= er than a finger will produce seed. Other weed seeds 
| not germinate till Fall, endure the coldest Winter 
without harm and shoot up to vex the husbandman in the 
Spring. The following legend suggests itself to me: 


n a time when gentle Spring came chanting the 
clon song with its warm breezes, a Morning-glory 
awoke, felt the new warmth and said, “I must be about my 
F ther's pusiness.” And straightway it burst its shell, send- 
a a root down and a stem up until it peeped out of the 
andl and looked blinkingly at the sun. Then a Voice spoke 
5 the plant, saying “Grow higher and higher till I speak 

ain.” Then the Morning-glory twined around a small tree 
a it grew and grew until it looked abroad from the top-most 
branches. Then as it proudly waved its arms in the breezes 
the Voice spoke to it again and said, “Make seed that you may 
reproduce.” And immediately it put forth flowers and the 
flowers produced seed and the seed fell to the ground, which 
covered them. And about this time the plowman covered 
another seed that had fallen on a stony place and it straight- 
way germinated and came up to see the sun. . 7 

Then the Voice spoke to this plant, saying, “The season 
for growth has passed. Make seed that you may reproduce.’ 
And the plant, mindful of the Voice, grew only two fingers 
in length, put forth flowers, the flowers produced seed which 
fell to the earth and were covered. 

And certain wise men noticed that the plants were hearken- 
ing to a Voice they could not interpret and they said among 
themselves, “Let us find the secret of the Voice.” Then they 
carried sundry plants into their laboratories and labored over 
them till finally they said, “We have found the secret. It is 
the sun which speaks to the plants through the length of 
the day. The fewer hours of sunlight are a sign to the plants 
that the period of growth has passed.” 


And there were also certain weed seeds that lay in the 
ground when Spring came bringing warmth and moisture. 
And all the seeds excepting only these certain ones, swelled 
and burst their shells and grew up into the light but these 
others lay still. And their companions called to them and 
asked, “Are you dead?” And they answered, “We are not 
dead but await the Voice that will tell us when to arise.” 
And presently when the Summer was nigh spent, the Voice 
spoke and said, “Arise and grow.” And these other seeds 
swelled until their seeds burst forth and they grew up into 
the light. Then the Voice spoke again and said “The time 
of your growth is short but you shall not die as will your 
companions when Winter comes. You shall sleep through the 
time of frost as does all Nature and in the Spring you shall 
grow even as large as your companions of the Summer.” 

And again the wise men came to interpret the Voice to 
which these certain others had hearkened. And they took 
them into their laboratories and labored over them and em- 
ployed all manner of processes that they might interpret the 
secret of the Voice, but they could not. 


L. R. JOHNSON, (Mo.) 





Flower Shows as Community Assets 


I WOULD like a little space in your paper for a few words 
on Flower Shows as community assets,—really as 
builders of that community spirit all towns need so badly. 


Five years ago Vancouver held its first show: A com- 
bined Dahlia and Glad show. The next year we had two 
shows, Dahlias in September, “Glads” in August. Then 
we added a Spring show for Tulips and Narcissus,—the 
next year a Rose show. All these were additions to our 
original schedule—never replacements. 


People in the automobile trade have been especially 
helpful to us. Naturally they have the largest display 
rooms and four different agencies have at different times 
furnished us show space. The local theatres show our 
advertising slides at a price so low as to be negligible, 


and the newspapers run flower “stories” for days before 
a show. 
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The result has been that every one in the county knows 
the Flower Shows and enjoys them. Vancouver has many 
more good gardens and a great deal more exhibition 
bloom than any one would have thought possible a few 
years ago. Really good lawns are recognized as the only 
background for such flower gardens and the old uneven 
lawn of mixed grass, Dandelion and Plantain is almost 
entirely a thing of the past. 

This past Summer a city yard and garden contest was 
held that produced truly wonderful results. Prizes were 
given for the best lawn, the best garden (floral), the most 
attractive home, the best painted house, and the home 
showing the greatest improvement. The city was divided 
into several districts so every one had a chance to win. 

The gain to the city has been threefold—a great im- 
provement in the appearance of the city—an increased 
spirit of neighborliness created by a common interest; and 
last, and perhaps least, increased business for the local 
nurserymen. 

Our shows have been about fifty per cent amateur, but 
people have learned from the other fifty per cent that the 
newest and best plants, suitable to our climate may be 
purchased locally. 

It has been proved here that it is well worth the effort 
of local organizations to foster Flower Shows and very 
much worth while for nurserymen, merchants, and banks, 
to give them enthusiastic support. 

V. E. M., (Wash.) 





The Why of Appreciation 


DURING the past year readers of THE FLOWER 

GROWER have ordered the index, not only in 
larger numbers than ever before, but to the extent of 
at least double that of any prior year. This is not 
necessarily because THE FLOWER GROWER is greatly 
improved but it is, I think, rather because I have 
been continually telling my friends of the value of 
the magazine as a reference work. 

We appreciate things the better when we fully 
understand their merits, and we understand their 
merits best when someone tells us about them,. an- 
alyzes the situation, and suggests comparisons. 
Many readers of THE FLOWER GROWER have in just 
this way been induced to secure the index and com- 
pare the valuable store of facts and information 
available in THE FLOWER GROWER with the compar- 
ative dearth of materials available elsewhere. 

I am pointing out this little weakness of human 
nature (lack of appreciation) as a little lesson to my 
readers. THE FLOWER GROWER has been just about 
as good as it is now for several years, but only a few 
readers have appreciated this fact until it was told to 
them repeatedly. I expect that the demands for the 
index for 1928, now ready, will be at least double 
what it was for 1927 and as stated above, orders for 
the 1927 index have been two or three times as great 
as any prior year. 

I will suggest that those who have not already 
ordered the index for 1928 do so at once, as it only 
costs 10c, packed flat with a board so that it can be 
used for binding purposes. 

Lack of appreciation is a weakness of human 
nature. None of us appreciate our blessings; and we 
magnify our misfortunes. Let us look about us every 
day and find the really meritorious things that are 
only awaiting our attention. Our thoughts should be 
given only to those things which lead to improve- 
ment, and not to those things which lead to nowhere, 
OR WORSE. 


MADISON COOPER 








Quinsy 


AS THIS disease is an old friend of the Editor’s, 

the article which I am reprinting here from a re- 
cent issue of the Youth’s Companion interested him 
particularly, not that the article offers much in the 
way of remedy for sufferers but that it analyzes 
rather closely the symptoms. The article is as fol- 
lows: 

Quinsy is a form of sore throat due to an acute in- 
flammation of the tonsil, or of the tissue around it, which 
forms an abcess. The young are the chief sufferers; it is 
rather rare that a person more than thirty years old is 
affected. Attacks are more frequent in cold and damp 
climates, and most prevalent in the late Winter or early 
Spring. 

Quinsy is a germ disease. The bacteria that cause it 
are almost always present in the throat, but they are 
harmless until something happens to weaken the bodily 
forces, such as exposure to cold and wet, undue worry 
or overwork. Experienced sufferers sometimes recognize 
the onset of an attack by a deep-seated soreness or dull 
ache in the throat; but usually the earliest symptoms are 
pain on swallowing, with nausea. Then follows a chill 
with rapid rise of temperature; the fever may go up six 
or seven degrees within a few hours. The mouth is dry, 
and the saliva becomes thick and sticky; the affected 
tonsil is greatly swollen, and in the rare cases in which 
both sides are affected the swelling may almost close the 
passage. 


The pain is constant and may radiate into the ear of 
the affected side. The jaws can be opened only with diffi- 
culty. Generally only one tonsil is affected at a time, but 
it is not unusual for the inflammation to attack the second 
tonsil as it leaves the first. 


The first symptom should send the patient promptly to 
bed, and he should take a dose of castor oil or calomel. 
Until the doctor comes the pain and swelling can be met 
with cold applications very frequently renewed, and also 
by the constant sucking of small pieces of ice. This is 
done in the hope of aborting the abscess which threatens. 
If, however, this proves impossible, after twenty-four 
hours or so, the physician in charge will doubtless change 
to hot applications and other forms of treatment. A 
narcotic to soothe the pain is often needed, and the abscess 
is opened as soon as it has formed. 


If there ever was a disease that makes a man feel 
sick all over, Quinsy is it. From boyhood I suffered 
with it, off and on, until I was nearly 40 years of age. 
I had frequent attacks and some were very severe. 


One time when I was in the refrigerating busi- 
ness, I started off on a long tri; and was taken with 
the Quinsy so seriously that I applied to a country 
doctor. at some junction point in Southern Minnesota 
where I happened to wait for a train. He prescribed 
a standard remedy,—Park, Davis and Co’s. Neuclein 
Solution No. 2,—charged me 75 cents for the pre- 
scription, and, used according to instructions, I was 
immediately relieved. Since that, I have recom- 
mended it to numerous sufferers and in most cases 
with complete satisfaction. I do not even know 
whether the remedy is still manufactured so you can 
see that this is no paid advertisement, as I have not 
had occasion to use this material for some years. The 
last time it was purchased, it could be had only on 
order from New York. The remedy is effective only 
in the early stages of Quinsy and is for direct appli- 
cation to the parts affected. Anyone interested can 
write me for brief instructions, as they are not given 
on the bottle. 

As the Youth’s Companion saw fit to give prom- 
inence to Quinsy, I thought that my friends would 
mot accuse me of turning quack should I preach to the 
above extent, and anyone who has suffered from 
Quinsy, knows that it is no joke. 


But I want to go the Companion article one better, 
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and explain that in my case Quinsy resulted ony 
when my digestive tract was not in order. Jn shot 
this disease comes from a disordered stomach ana 
you should try to right those irregularities 
promptly as possible to be completely relieved, * 
to the contrary of the article in the Com Also, 
Quinsy is as likely to affect one during hot Weather 

refrain 














as any other time. And further'I canno 
from paying my respects to the doctors, when they 
call most every trouble with the throat, tonsilitig. | 
and I know one case this Spring where a man wa, 
treated daily for tonsilitis, and the Quinsy, which | 
am sure he had, ran for more than two weeks, 


_ I would point out the moral that when your throat 
ts affected, get your stomach and digestive oreang 
working properly and it is more than likely that the 
disease will disappear. 

And I might point out the further moral that 
stomach and digestive troubles may be the souree gf 
a great majority of diseases and physical ills. 


_ And my doctor friends please note that I am talk. 
ing mostly about my own experience and not theo. 
izing or expatiating to any considerable extent, 


MADISON COOPER 










































Laziness and Sweetness of Temper 


DORIS BLAKE, that celebrated woman writer, says 

that “indolence often is hiding behind a sweet 
disposition.” Yes, quite too often, there is no doubt 
about that! But Doris not only makes the above 
statement, but tells some interesting facts about ae. 
tual happenings. 

The person with the so-called sweet temper, and 
an easy-going disposition, and never “gets ma4,” 
and perhaps always smiles, and is apparently always 


happy, may in his or her “place,” be perfectly 0. K, 


but too often we find another side to the picture 
Such people are often indolent, not to say downright 
lazy, and this means that they are shifting the bur 
dens of life onto their brothers and sister's with mor 
activity and pep. Just take that statement as a 
hypothesis and figure it out and see what you find 
among your own friends and acquaintances. It is 
only an occasional person that has plenty of pep 
combined with a sweet disposition. The peppy fel: 
low usually has a temper ;—but, I hasten to add, not 
necessarily. 

When people with easy-going dispositions, sweet 
tempers, and all those other adjectives that are men 
tioned above, find the right place, they get along 
nicely, but if they come in competition, in any way 
whatever, they lose out invariably, unless they hap 
pen to be the notable exception of the sweet-tempered 
one with plenty of pep combined. In nine cases out 
of ten, perhaps a greater percentage, the sweet dis 
position has behind it indolence or worse,—dowt- 
right laziness. What I have said above is not it 
tended as a criticism of people who can assume 4 
sweet disposition and actually maintain it in the 
correct way.- Even temper under adverse and trying 
conditions is surely to be desired, and it is possible 
to but few people. But you just watch the fellow,— 
male or female,—with the beautiful disposition 
There may be something back of it more than you e& 
pect to find; indeed, in many cases that sweet di 
position is used as a cover for qualities which will nd 
stand the light of day. 

MADISON COOPER 
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Learn the Use of Firearms! 


HAT is a fine statement for the Editor of a hu- 
Eaeaitarian magazine to make, is it not? Of course 
it is not, but I will tell you, if you will listen a few 
minutes, just why I think that every person ought to 
be taught the use of firearms while awaiting the com- 
ing of the great millennium, when each man will 
consider every other man as his brother. And I 
don’t mean as Cain considered his brother Abel either. 
I mean a condition of true brotherly love throughout 
the universe. How long do you suppose it will be 
before that time arrives? Don’t try to guess at it; 
let us meet practical situations in a practical way. 

Various editorials have caught my eye recently 
which suggest that women should take up revolver 
practice. Good! I approve the suggestion! And 
although I have done little shooting of recent years, 
I was accustomed to firearms from childhood, and 
believe that I can still use most any gun available. 
As I write, there stands ten feet from me in the office 
one of the old Springfield army rifles which will do 
more damage at short range than the high-powered 
modern guns. At my home I have perhaps a dozen 
firearms of different kinds, mostly heirlooms. 

1 don’t want to use a “shooting-iron” on any kind 
of an animal, to say nothing of a brother man; but 
I don’t want any thug to shoot me nor hold me up if 
I can help it; and I think if this same attitude was 
displayed by more people that the so-called gunman 
of our big cities would promptly go out of business. 
Only occasionally do we hear of a person who fights 
when held up, and thus occasionally the gunman gets 
a dose of his own medicine. Guards who are em- 
ployed to protect payrolls, etc., seem helpless in many 
cases. This is largely through lack of “guts,” but 
partly through inability to know how to use fire- 
arms promptly and efficiently. 

But what I really started to write about was 
that women should undertake revolver practice. The 
hold-up people, either male or female, tackle women 
as being nearly defenceless, but they tackle men often 
enough so far as that is concerned. However, a man 
may have a gun, and’ he may resent being held up 
even if he has no gun; whereas the proportion of 
women who will fight is almost negligible. 

Personally, I am not inclined to favor increased 
familiarity with the use of firearms ;—indeed I think 
that firearms should be curtailed in every possible 
way ;—but as the criminal, uneducated, and foreign 
element seem to get possession of whatever they 
want in the way of weapons, is there any sane reason 
why the better element should not arm themselves? 

It is my opinion that under present disorganized 
and undeveloped social conditions that every home 
ought to have at least one good “shooting-iron,” and 
a pair of them properly placed might be desirable. 
But what is more important is the fact that the home 
owners should know how to use these weapons. Some 
people are very slow to learn because of natural 
timidity ; others take to firearms as ducks do to water. 


_ I cannot well close this little lecture without pay- 
ing my respects to the national disarmament people. 
Here is an object lesson which comes right to our 
own home,—comparing the home with the nation. 
Why should a home-owner disarm and allow the 
worst elements of our social fabric to break in, 
murder, and steal? Why should our nation disarm 
and allow the warlike and half-civilized nations of 
the world to rule? And the echo answers “Why.” 
MADISON COOPER 
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The Old Songs 


so ee correspondents think we are wasting space by 
printing songs that are well-known and to be found in 
40 different printed collections. Here is something which 
sets that argument at naught: 

This old song, “Juanita,” is, I thought, known to as 
many persons as any song in the English language, yet 
the contributor says: “I do not know the date nor the 
author of this old song, but believe it dates before the 
Civil War.” And he is by no means alone. Though I have 
heard it many times I am not now sure that it has but 
two stanzas. 


JUANITA 


Soft o’er the fountain lingering wanes the southern moon; 

Far o’er the mountain breaks the day too soon. 

In = eyes’ splendor, where the warm light loves to 
well, 

Weary looks, yet tender, speak a fond farewell. 

"Nita, Juanita, ask thy soul if we should part! 

’Nita, Juanita, lean thou on my heart! 


When in thy dreaming, moons like this shall shine again, 
And daylight gleaming, proves thy dreams are in vain, 
Wilt thou not, relenting, for thine absent lover sigh, 
In thy heart consenting to a prayer gone by? 
’Nita, Juanita, let me linger by thy side! 
"Nita, Juanita, be my own fair bride! 

Does this sound musty and antiquated to you? Com- 
ical? Less worthy to be sung than many of the rotten 
jingles one hears now? I hope not. 


I have requests for the following: 


“College Oil Cans,” “He Stood on the Slippery Cross- 
ing,” “Casy Kate,” “The Blackberry Girl” and “The 
Jailer’s Child.” 


I should like to have all of the old song that contains 
these words: 
“Up in a balloon, boys, up in a balloon; 
All among the little stars; sailing ’round the moon.” 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Tolerance, Basis of True Religion 


The new calendars just received are worthy of THE 
FLOWER GROWER and that is saying much. I hope they 
forecast a year that laughs all through its term with rich 
and rare favors for its sturdy helmsman, who with his 
trusty compass, “The Balanced Viewpoint,” guides us on- 
ward toward the harbor of truth and right-thinking. And 
there we shall see a towering statue, not of Liberty but 
rather of that without which there can be no true Liberty, 
TOLERANCE. Tolerance is so comprehensive a word that 
it contains the essence of religion itself; for does it not 
include Faith, Hope and Charity (or Love)? It certainly 
includes Love which the apostle designates as the great- 
est of the trio, and we cannot conceive of Tolerance with- 
out Hope for man and Faith in the ultimate triumph of 
the divine voice we know as Conscience. 


L. R. JOHNSON, (Mo.) 





Gardens in Winter 


Blue, red and lilac, yellow, mauve and green— 
A garden is the loveliest thing I’ve seen! 

But lovelier still when Winter, in delight, 
Changes its colors into glistening white! 
How pleasant to stroll down the garden walk 
And pluck fluffs of snow from every stalk! 


MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 





SIN is generally defined as a departure from a divine 
rule of rectitude; but divine rules of rectitude are 
dependent upon interpretation, and this in reality makes 
sin a departure from conventionality. If our Edenic 
gardener forebears had not attempted to set up conven- 
tionalities of their own, supplanting those set for them 
by their all-wise Creator, we might have avoided the stigma 
passed down to their posterity forever as a heritage, 
belief in which entitles one to be considered orthodox, be 
he Jew or Gentile. 

Inasmuch as conventionalities change as civilization 
progresses or moves from one stage to another, what is 
considered sin in one generation is accepted as entirely 
proper conduct in another. Old women with abnormal 
peculiarities, such as were burned at the stake not so long 
back, are now given loving care in well-kept asylums with 
ample provision for their comfort and necessity; and no 
longer does any sane person believe that infants are 
doomed to eternal damnation if they die before being 
sprinkled with water. 


Conventions change so rapidly that the young of every 
generation shock their parents, who expect in their chil- 
dren conformity to the ethics that were standard at the 
time they were young. Could parents remember when 
they considered those who admonished them old-fashioned 
and overly severe, a more sympathetic understanding 
might open the way for more successful handling of some 
of the often-times difficult and puzzling problems in the 
home life. 

Notwithstanding this ever changing of conventional- 
ities, Moses, the great Hebrew law-giver, promulgated a 
code of ethics so universally adaptable to civilization that 
none of them has ever been abrogated and in all probability 
never will be. 


; Although when I view a rattlesnake, I prefer that it 
be in a glass case, yet I cannot refrain from lingering to 
admire the beauty of its prettily designed markings and 
delicate colorings; and notwithstanding the fact that it is 
wise to select a somewhat distant viewpoint, the skunk 
it must be admitted, is one of our most beautiful animals. 
In fact, there are not many of Nature’s creations that, 
however much we may find obnoxious in them, do not have 
‘something to admire if we but seek it out. And so with 
men. Because I have found some fault in my neighbor, 
the fact should not blind me to his good qualities. If I 
must condemn some of his actions, I should be big enough 
to speak well of his virtues. 

My father tried hard to like everybody, and I can re- 
member hearing him say, when speaking of someone whose 
actions were not what they should have been, as measured 
by the standards of convention, “Oh, I like Mr. So and So, 
alright,—but I don’t like his ways.” 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





The flower has an inner meaning, hopes and fears 
that inspire its brief existence, a scheme of salvation 
for its species in the struggle for survival that it has 
been slowly perfecting through the ages with some 
insect’s help. It is not a passing thing to be admired 
by the human eyes, nor does it waste its sweetness 
on the desert air. It is a sentient thing, impelled to 
act intelligently through the same strong desires that 
animate us, and endowed with certain powers differ- 
ing only in degree, but not in kind, from those of the 
animal creation. CHARLES DARWIN 


ee I 


3 WAS little more than a girl when she married a 

* twice her age. As they seemed to love each other 
it made no difference. They had every appearance of 
being supremely happy. The years went by, children 
came, the little cottage they lived in was a home if ever 
there was one. Then the man died. He left his wife g 
small insurance in the form of monthly payments jp an 
amount sufficient for her material needs and some smaj 
luxuries. 


L. was the baby type. A sweet helplessness drew 
around her a small army of sympathetic friends who did 
much to make life easy for her and her children. Flower. 
loving friends filled the yard with the cream of their gar- 
dens. She seemed to become genuinely interested jp 
flowers, and letters were written in her behalf, to prom. 
inent growers and breeders, that brought her many rare 
plants that those who wrote in her behalf were nob able to 
own. 

For some reason these plants showed an astounding 
rate of mortality. She was always getting in materia] 
but never had a surplus. Her reply to inquiries wag 
invariably “They died.” e 

L. began to sit up and take notice, socially. She dived 
into “receptions” and all the other clap-trap with which 
social politicians deceive themselves and such others ag 
know no better. Before long she bought a stylish car. The 
home was a home no longer; merely a dressing station, 
Friends looked at each other and said little. They began 
to cool off, though. 

One day word went around that L. was moving to the 
city, “where the children could have more advantages.” 
The pathetic little home was sold for half its value A 
year or so later it developed that the rare plants which 
had “died” so consistently had been resold and the money 
invested in social politics. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





A Suggestion for Advertisers 


A READER has offered the sensible suggestion that 
advertisers should tell what flowers they are ad- 
vertising ; whether Glads, Irises, Lilies, or what. This 
suggestion is a very pertinent and valuable one, and 
for the reason that Gladiolus growers, for instance, 
do not stop to consider that not everyone is a Glad 
specialist, but only interested in Glads along with 
other flowers. No advertiser should fail when listing 
his variety names, to tell whether it is Glads, Peonies, 
Irises, Roses; or just what it is. 

The reader refers to three specific ads in the No- 
vember issue, but I will not humiliate my advertisers 
by giving their names. Without looking the matter 
up, I can state definitely, however, that there are 
probably more than three ads in the November issue 
which give variety names without telling what flower 
is advertised. 

“A word to the wise is sufficient.” People who 
prepare advertising ought to realize that there are 
other flowers in the world besides Glads, that there 
are other flowers in the world besides Irises, that 
there are other flowers in the world beside Tulips, 
or whatever other flowers they make a specialty of. 
Few gardeners grow one flower to the exclusion of 
others; and, therefore, it is of the utmost importance 
that advertising be explicit to perform its true fune 
tion and give best results. 


MADISON COOPER 
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BY CHLOE B. 


the Quail will quickly and surely 

become extinct, as has the Pas- 
senger Pigeon, all to furnish “sport” 
for the bird hunters who either do not 
consider or care that they are robbing 
the farmer of one of his best Bird- 
friends. 

The first day of the open season for 
Quail in Missouri arrived. As evening 
came on, the firing of a gun was heard 
again and again among the corn 
shocks on the hill just outside of town, 
and my heart sank as I thought of the 
Quail whose clear-cut “Bobwhite” 
calls had reached me many tii.es from 
that hill during the Summer and Fall, 
now doubtlessly being shot down as 
they confidently returned, after a 
day’s foraging, to the corn shocks that 
had been a safe refuge during the 
Fall, but now a hiding place for the 
pleasure-seeking enemy so intent upon 
their destruction. And a complete 
destruction of the flock I fear it was, 
for never a cheerful “Bobwhite” 
call has come this year to delight me 
from the nearby hill. 


Some memories of childhood hap- 
penings cannot be eradicated by time, 
and here is one that persists in return- 
ing whenever I finc myself listening 
in vain for my Bobwhite friends. It 
began in a far-distant July when a 
call of surprise from Father brought 
us children to see what it was that 
the swath of the mowing machine had 
uncovered. There, fortunately un- 
touched by the mower wheel, was a 
nest with a strange assortment of 
eggs, there being several each of 
Hen’s and Quail’s eggs. We removed 


4 THE present rate of destruction 


NULL, (Mo.) 


the Hen’s eggs, then made as good a 
covering and shade for the nest as 
possible from the weeds that had been 
cut down. The hen did not return 
to the nest, but the Quail did, in spite 
of the fact that the nest, thus exposed, 
was but a few yards from the much- 
frequented path that led down the hill 
and across the road from the house to 
the barn. After laying fifteen eggs 
she began sitting, wholly unconcerned 
over the frequent visits we made to 
the nest, except sometimes to brustle 
up defiantly, like the little sitting hen 
she was, when we youngsters cau- 
tiously thrust a finger towards her. 
When hatching time came, fifteen 
eggs were supplanted by fifteen tiny 
Birds that very quickly disappeared 
from the nest. We feared that they 
would leave for the fields and that we 
would see them no more, but we were 
mistaken. For a week we heard their 
plaintive peeping among the berry 
vines, and in the potato patch; then 
the Mother Quail brought them out 
boldly into the open and we saw them 
very frequently during the rest of the 
Summer. A flock of young Chickens 
that stayed at the barn delighted in 
wallowing in the dust of the road 
near by, and at different times we saw 
the Quails wallowing with them. A 
friendly feeling seemed to exist be- 
tween the two broods, about the same 
age, but decidedly different in size, 
and we often saw them running about 
together. When cold weather came 


the little Quail family took up its 
abode under the corn crib, feeding 
about during the day quite as uncon- 
cernedly as did the Chickens of the 
barn yard. 











Our vanishing friend, the Quail 
Common name—‘Bobwhite.” Scientific name—Colinus virginianus 


Flickertail State. 
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Then one Winter’s day there came a 
couple of shots, followed by a thud 
at the door. We looked out, then 
rushed to the barn lot. Hunters, pass- 
ing by, had seen the Quails bunched 
together sunning themselves by the 
corn crib, and had exterminated the 
whole covey by firing a shot gun into 
their midst. The thud at the door? 
Oh, yes! One little Quail, desperately 
wounded, had managed in his ex- 
tremity to fly across the road and up 
the hill to the house and was dead on 
our doorstep when we opened the door. 
Had he headed aimlessly in our di- 
rection in his last agonized flight, or 
was he seeking protection among those 
whom he had learned were his 
friends? 

“ ‘Sob-sister’ stuff, all this bunk you 
read about Quail hunting,” I over- 
heard a young man say not long ago. 
“Folks that write it never did go hunt- 
ing, you may be sure, or they would 
give some consideration to the fun 
a fellow gets out of shooting a Bird.” 

Perhaps so; but if it be true that 
the pleasure derived from the act 
justifies Quail-shooting, then I marvel 
at the immeasurable amount of joy 
that those hunters must have gained 
from destroying that friendly little 
family, if that joy in any way over- 
balanced the sorrow that was nearly 
heart-breaking to two small girls and 
still causes a pang of regret through 
the passing of the years. 





State Birds 


[NX RECENT years the State Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs have taken 
the initiative to encourage Public 


Schools of the State to vote on a Bird ~ 


to represent their State. 

More and more, children are learn- 
ing to know, study, admire, love and 
protect the Birds instead of a wanton 
destruction of them and their eggs, 
through ignorance, not so long back. 

Some States have a certain Bird, 
from its prominence, that seems 
closely associated with it, but has not 
been legally adopted as: 

Alabama is sometimes called the 
“Yallerhammer” (Flicker) State. 

Georgia is known as the Buzzard 
State. of 

Iowa is known as the Hawkeye 
State. 

North Dakota is known as the 

It would be fine if every State in 
the Union would emphasize the im- 
portance, value and beauty of Birds 
by the selection of a “State Bird.” 

The following list of STATE 
BIRDS was compiled in March, 1928: 


Florida Mocking Bird 

Kansas Eastern Meadow Lark 
Kentucky Cardinal 

Louisiana Pelican 

Maine Black-capped Chickadee 
Maryland Baltimore Oriole 
Missouri Bluebird 

Nebraska Western Meadow Lark 
New York Bluebird 

Oregon Western Meadow Lark 
Texas Mocking Bird 
Virginia Robin 

Wisconsin Robin 


RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 
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A Little Thrush’s Bravery 


BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, (Texas) 


E WERE going berrying last 

May. With baskets and buckets 

we climbed into the car and 
were whirled away to the place on the 
prairie where the luscious dewberries 
awaited gathering. 

I soon filled my basket and wandered 
around in search of fancy grass heads 
(I am always crazy about pretty 
grasses) when suddenly from a tall 
clump of grass came a soft whir-r-r 
of wings and a tiny Bird left the 
clump for a Thorn bush near by. 

Of course there was a nest there. 
I stepped nearer, only to be scolded by 
the watcher in the Thorn bush. One 
peep showed me there were three 
spotted eggs in the nest deep within 
the thick clump of grass. I was too 
sympathetic with watcher to remain 
long so I went away to watch her. 

There was a scolding chatter, a 
swift dart and the Bird was again on 
her nest. I could fancy her settling 
her soft feathers over her three small 
eggs that she expected so soon to be 
changed into three little babies to be 
fed and looked after. 


I DID not see the nest again for 
three days and as soon as I reached 
the “berry patch” I hurried to get a 
peep of the expected babies in the 
grass clump. There was no soft 
whir-r-r of wings and no little Bird 
flying to the Thorn bush at my com- 
ing. One look showed me there were 
no eggs in the nest. A small tragedy 
had taken place in my short absence. 

Then there came a plaintive “chirp, 
chirp,” from the Thorn bush and there 
sat the little Bird gazing at the ran- 
sacked home. What had done this 
thing? I felt I must know before I 
could begin to fill my basket. The 
driver of the car came by and I asked 
him the question. 

“A Snake, doubtless,” he said rather 
heartlessly I thought. “They are fond 
of eggs this time of year and that 
nest was handy.” 

“Cruel man!” I exclaimed. “You’re 
not thinking of the poor little Bird’s 
loss and grief are you?” . 

“Oh, life’s too busy for that,” he 
laughed, “but if a Bird insists on lay- 
ing eggs in the grass she will be 
pretty sure to feed some roaming 
Snake and no mistake.” 

When we went again for berries in 
a week there were three more eggs in 
the same round little nest in the grass 
clump and the sitter again flew away 
to the Thorn tree to watch operations. 
I hurried away to ease her anxiety. 
Two days later some of our party 
were in the “berry patch” and at my 
wish went first to take a peep at “my 
little protege.” 

The nest was rifled and no little 
Bird flew up and away in fright at 
their coming. I had not known my 


sympathies were so deeply with the 
Thrush and her continued losses of 


“house and home,” but when the car 
went again I was in it, with the one 
intention of seeing to the protection 
of her nest if she had been brave 
enough to lay again. 

She had, and in the very selfsame 
nest. There were but two eggs this 
time as her swift flight showed to me. 
The driver brought the round ring of 
poultry netting (one-inch mesh) and 
set it around the clump of grass 
pressing it down tight to keep out 
crawling intruders. We felt satisfied 
Mr. Snake would not get the eggs this 
time. 


| MUST have been fully five or six 
weeks before we passed the place 
again and this time it was for Spider 
Lilies that grew in abundance in a 
low place farther on. I stopped to 
see my Bird and to learn how she 
fared. What was my surprise to see 
perched crazily on the ring of wire 
a baby fluff that seemed ready to fall 
with every breath. 

As I approached there seemed to 
come some sort of intimation to him 
that he must make a movement, and 
he did; only to come down softly to 
rest on my shoulder, much to the 
anxiety of the watching mother. She 
sat on the Thorn bush uttering sharp 
chirps of fear and “worryment.” I 
hurried to set the trembling little 
baby on the Thorn bush where she 
could feed him and went to find the 
other babies near the nest. 

There were none anywhere. Only 
one baby was left. Well, I thought 
there were many families satisfied 
with one child and this little Bird 
would doubtless be, too. I knew it 
would be long before I should be there 
again, but I have thought often of 
the brave little mother and wondered 
if I should ever be strong enough to 
begin all over again three different 
times just in order to raise a family 
and after that to have to bear a heavy 
loss and be so true to the remaining 
baby. 


It fairly puts me to shame to think 
of so tiny a Bird being able to teach 
so necessary a lesson to waiting hu- 
manity. This one small happening I 
saw, but how many are there that we 
do not ever see,—little tragedies that 
prove deduction, and thought, and soul 
in all things. 





The Kingfisher 


Wie summering this year along 
the shore of Lake Chautauqua in 
New York, being somewhat interested 
in Nature study, I was much amused 
and entertained by a Kingfisher. 
Often one of these beautiful fellows 
would make his appearance unsuspect- 
ingly and alight on some pole far 
enough out of reach to assure safety 
of not being too friendly, and let out 
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its rattle of harsh notes, in the 

of a laugh; as much as to say, “Dig 
I frighten you?” After having at. 
tracted attention, he would then 
in his vigorous way out over the Wate 
to some certain spot and just stop ne 
mid-air, hanging with the movement 
of his wings for a few seconds and 
then with a mighty plunge dart into 
the water and up he came with }; 
game, and in all the times this 
done I never saw him miss, 
interested me was the fact that ; 
making his aim at a height of about 
25 or 35 feet above the water that he 
could sight a fish,—but this was his 
invariable method. 

I never saw him pick up a dead one 
that could be had along the edge of 
the water, that might have washed 
in; he insisted on absolutely fresh 
meat. 

I understand these Birds tunnel ints 
banks to make their nests and gix 
white eggs are laid in the farther eng 
of the tunnel. 

The Kingfisher also feeds on Gragg. 
hoppers, Crickets and Beetles of the 
Junebug family, and in times of neces. 
sity often adds a Lizard or a Mouse to 
his bill of fare. 

There are few Birds one meets that 
seem to want to cut-up as much ag 
the Kingfisher, and I much enjoyed 
him last Summer. 


EDWARD G. STRAUB, (Pa.) 








Birds Help Us 


;rrom an experience with Birds ex. 
tending over twenty years, I am 
prepared to affirm that it is possible 
to induce them to frequent one’s prem- 
ises, if trees, shrubs, and vines are 
growing there, and a food supply is 
maintained to supplement the natural 
supply which may not always be ade 
quate. 

Something of what can be done for 
the Birds, and what they will do in re 
turn has been demonstrated repeat- 
edly here on the acre of land sur- 
rounding our buildings. Birds come 
to our feeding shelves more or less at 
all seasons of the year, and when the 
young Birds are able to fly from the 
numerous nests in trees, shrubs and 
nesting-boxes, they are brought to our 
shelves and fed, and there they learn 
to come for food, whenever there is 4 
temporary shortage in the natural 
supply; and these things,—suitable 
nesting places and a sure food supply 
in places of safety,—insure large num- 
bers of Bird neighbors. 

In return for the efforts we make in 
their behalf, they keep our trees 80 
free from insect pests that our fruit 
is of excellent quality, although never 
sprayed. The toll they take in small 
fruits is as nothing, compared with 
the good work they do. 


VIOLA F. RICHARDS, ( Mass.) 





A year’s subscription and 120 
Gladiolus bulbs,—what a rare com 
bination of values. (See Adv. pages.) 
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American Furniture 
BY CLARK W. BROWN 


ite and Sheraton, we come to 
oven Phyfe who was the first, 
and really the rd great American 
i of furniture. 
cen Phyfe was born in Scotland 
in 1768 and came over to Albany, 
N.Y., in 1784 where he learned the 
cabinet maker’s trade. Later he went 
to New York City where he had a 
shop on what is now Fulton St. Al- 
though he was in business from about 
1795 to 1847 it was during the first 
twenty years that his best work was 
produced. ee 
While much of his inspiration was 
received from the “Big Four” English 
Cabinet Makers previously mentioned, 
yet Phyfe developed a style entirely 
distinct and equally as desirable as 
the work of the others. His work 
gradually became popular among the 
wealthy people as evidenced by the 
fact that he had as many as one hun- 
dred people working for him at one 
time. Most of the early work of 
Phyfe is now owned by museums and 
private collectors, but one can secure 
some of his later work, or copies of 
his work made by later cabinet mak- 
ers, and some of these are quite nice. 
Phyfe loved to work with mahogany 
wood and was very particular in buy- 
ing his stock to obtain that showing 
the best grain, and at one time he 
paid a thousand dollars for one log. 
The Lyre pattern was used fre- 
quently in the backs of chairs and in 
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Fig. 1 


pedestals of tables. This sometimes 
had brass rods or whalebone for 
strings and ebony keys with a little 
inlay. 

The front legs of chairs and the 
table legs were made in a long con- 
cave curve; which, in the tables, 
seemed still longer from the reeding 
used on them. About the only decora- 
tion he used was carving, as he did 
not care much for light woods or inlay 
work. 

His furniture was delicately shaped 
and made very strong although his 
chairs seldom have stretchers between 
the legs. 

Some of his chairs have two slats 
in the back with the one in the center 
of the back cut out in geometrical de- 
signs. The back leg is continuous 
from the floor to the top rail. A 
medallion was frequently used in the 
back, sometimes connected to the side 
rails by X or curved crossbars. 

Chairs, sofas and tables were the 
principal part of his output and are 
his finest pieces. The sofas are apt 
to have the swan-neck-shaped arms. 

There are a number of patterns 
used by him at times in his carvings 
and decorations such as the oak, palm, 
acanthus and laurel leaf; wheat with 
bow knot, and cornucopias with bow 
knot, etc. 

The scroll on his sleigh front beds 
were lighter and more delicate than 
the French scroll from which they 
were evidently adapted. 

In his later years the Empire style 
of furniture became very popular, and 
Phyfe fought against it as long as he 
was able, but finally was forced, in 
order to make a living, to gradually 
adopt more and more of this idea 
into his furniture until at last he 
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made what he called “Butcher furni- 
ture.” 


EMPIRE FURNITURE 


The period of this style of furniture 
commenced about 1790 with the adop- 
tion of Greek models by the French 
manufacturers with more or less mod- 
ifications. 

Napoleon liked the types seen on 
his foreign invasions and did much to 
popularize or compel the adoption of 
this new style, in fact some call it the 
“Napoleon” furniture. 

The French readily accepted it as 
they were ready for anything differ- 
ent which would not remind them of 
the oppression of the last two hundred 
years by the nobility. This was con- 
sidered the solid substantial furniture 
of the common people. 

The American Empire followed soon 
after the War of Independence and 
naturally followed the French styles 
although they were modified consider- 
ably, owing largely to the opposition 
of Duncan Phyfe to this radical 
change. The furniture became more 
heavy and coarse though very sub- 
stantial. 

Mahogany was used largely, and 
veneer in choice selected grain gave 
many of the pieces a rich and hand- 
some appearance. Other heavier and 
coarser woods were also used. 

A book was published in 1809 on 
Empire Furniture which gave de- 
signs which had actually been con- 
structed and marketed at that time. 

The Empire period extended to 
about 1830 and was followed by what 
is called the “Black Walnut” era al- 
though many call those pieces, “Em- 
pire.” 

Illustration No. 1A Dutch Tea 
Table of about 1740. This not only 
tips up to stand near the wall but 
when set up, the top revolves. 

The picture is taken from the back 
to show the “Bird cage” as the 
The table is 


mechanism is called. 
made of cherry. 


Illustration No. 2 shows a “horn of 
plenty” berry dish; a “peacock” sauce 
dish; and a “fan” berry dish all in 
clear glass. 





Fig 2 
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More of the “Dual Purpose Garden” 


BY OLIVE B. HARRISON, (Iowa) 


T IS an almost universally accepted 
fact that Vegetable Gardens lose 
their hold on our interest along 
about the time when the days grow 
hottest and the weeds grow strongest. 
Vegetable Gardens are a great joy in 
the Spring when every sprig of green 
peeping through the earth is an in- 
spiration, but in Midsummer when 
vines shrivel and greens become drab 
and dusty, it is ten to one that the 
plot gets no attention at all. 

Flowers, on the other hand, are so 
very different. It is the summer sun 
that breaks the buds, and tops the 
plants with lively color. Instead of los- 
ing interest, every evening sees us out, 
hoeing and watering and examining 
each specimen to see what new marvel 
Nature has in store for us. That is 
the first reason why my little old lady 
from over the seas started her “Dual 
Purpose Garden,” a row of Flowers 
for every row of Vegetables, and why 
she has kept it up season after season. 

There is another very good and 
practical reason that this German gar- 
dener gives for her unique arrange- 
ment, and that is that the Flowers 
themselves are weed killers.. Weeds 
flourish only where there is room for 
them and the cultivated plants leave 
no space for the roots of the obnoxious 
ones to spread: item number two why 
every Vegetable Plot in the country 
should turn into a “Dual Purpose 
Garden” and make the highways lovely 
for tourists. 


There are two other facts that 
might be stated here in connection 
with this dual purpose idea. One is 
that there need never be any fears of 
any sort for the safety of the Vege- 
tables. The combination can in no 
wise hurt or hinder them, only give 
them some benefit with their spread- 
ing shade. The other is that it is not 
advisable in a plot of this type to at- 
tempt to raise Flowers that need spe- 
cial attention and soil preparation, 
such as Asters. Those hardy Annuals 
that require the least work and make 
the brightest showing are the best to 
plant. There are some, even of the 
so-called “common” Flowers that are 
hard to grow in the middle west be- 
cause of the dry Springs and the hot 
summer sun; but there are some 
others of the good old-fashioned type 
that will flourish anywhere,—Lark- 
spur for example; and Coxcomb, Zin- 
nias and Calendulas. Such are the 
most appropriate to lend their bril- 
liance to the Vegetable Garden. 


M* LITTLE German _ gardener 
makes her rows about a foot 
apart and runs them at right angle 
to the road that goes by on the other 
side of the white fence, so that the 
autoist gets a wonderful view of color, 
first enmasse as he rounds the bend, 
and then in broad strips as he comes 
in front of the plot. Usually the 





Vegetables are overlooked from this 
vantage point, so fascinating is the 
riot of blossoms. In respect to the 
house, the plot lies to the south of it 
and facing the porch where the good 
lady sits all Summer, contemplating 
with keen enjoyment the result of her 
handiwork. It is in order that she 
may see each row and note how each 
flower grows that she has graduated 
pee according to height from left to 
right. 


So she begins, next to the part of 
the fence that separates the house 
lawn from the garden, with a wide 
line of Portulaca that hugs the ground 
like a carpet. This, of course, seeds 
itself every year and needs only a little 
stirring of the ground to start the 
tiny plants in the Spring. Since the 
same thing is true of the favorite old 
pink-and-white Larkspur they occupy 
the fence row next to the road. First 
of the Vegetables is the pungent 
Parsley that lasts all season, and is 
beautiful enough to be considered a 
foliage plant. Behind it and contrast- 
ing with its solid dark green, stands 
a rank of Candytuft, just high enough 
to show its white blossoms. Next 
come Radishes and Dwarf Nastur- 
tiums, then Lettuce and Phlox of all 
shades and variations. Then comes 
the plebian Onion with a guard of 
Petunias. But these Petunias are 
not the ordinary mixed variety that 
run mostly to white and washed-out 
blues; they are blocks of solid color, 
bright-pink, red, and dark-indigo. 

It is impossible in passing not to 
stop and add a small bit of tribute 
to the modern Petunia. How it has 
been glorified! O. Henry, when he 
wished to express the cheapest thing 
in Flowers, named the Petunia. If he 
were living today and could see them 
growing in masses of royal-purple and 
garnet-velvet, he would pronounce 
them fit to grace the halls of a king. 


To go back to our garden plot, the 
next Vegetables in order are the suc- 
culent Green Pea and the Wax Bean. 
Our lady flanks them with yellow 
Marigolds and continues up the scale 
with Beets and Calendulas, Carrots 
and Coreopsis. From here the flowers 
run up with tall Zinnias, giant Cox- 
comb, Cosmos and Dahlias, with such 
vegetables between as Parsnips, Cab- 
bages, Peppers, or anything that suits 
her taste at the moment of planting. 
Tomatoes need no embellishments. 
There is nothing more beautiful than 
the tall Tree Tomato bearing its lordly 
and magnificent fruit. 


The rows end in a screen of Holly- 
hocks which, in the view from the 
road, forms a background for the 
whole scene. Small wonder is it that 
so many passersby stop to gaze and 
compliment the good lady on the ef- 
fects of this charming spot on the 
prairie landscape. 
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Meanwhile the Vegetables 
maturity, serve their homely to 
and are gone, for there is never 
debris left to clutter the ~ 
There is no waste Lettuce left 
its season to grow up to seed and 
soon as the young Onions are bs 
large for the table the tops are bro 
down to allow the remaining bulbs to 
develop. This makes cultivation of 
the Flowers easy and the lants 
spread their branches to fill y 
spaces. When the last blossom has 
done its duty, and the seeds are cara, 
fully tagged and put away to await 
through the long winter months, the 
chance to give their beauty to the 
world once more, the whole plot js 
cleared of dried stalks and waste in 
accordance with German thrift and 
tidiness. 

Should one desire more to eat and 
less to look at from their piece of 
ground, two rows of Vegetables to one 
of the blossoms makes a creditable 
showing. The choice of specific yayi. 
eties rests entirely with the individ. 
ual. Our German friend assures me 
that she has tried them all and none 
are in any way harmed by their cloge 
contact with those cousin plants whose 
chief reason for existence is to delight 
the eye. 

*Mrs. Harrison started this subject in the Feb. 
ruary 1928 issue, Page 88, with an article e. 
titled ‘“‘A Dual Purpose Garden.” Those interested 
further in the origin of the idea may refer back 
to their files. Besides, the original article con. 
tains other interesting suggestions. 

It would seem that those who go in strongly 
for Vegetables might easily be convinced that 
one row out of three could be of Flowers, And 
I would suggest that the Gladiolus might work in 


fine in this scheme, as it should not remain in 
the ground during the Winter but must be dug 


in the Fall and put in the cellar much the same — 


as Vegetables are handled. 

“The Dual Purpose Garden” should have care 
ful consideration by all who are interested in 
any kind of a garden. Those who go in strongly 
for Flowers should add the common Vegetable 
to their collection. The Editor is strong for 
Cucumbers, Tomatoes and Corn, but there of 
course, other things which may be added, 
matoes should be in every garden. They are 
pronounced one of the greatest sources of neces- 
sary vitamins. More than that they supply an 
element in the winter ration, (just the right sort 
of an acid apparently,) to balance up the average 
diet. And canned Tomatoes are practically 
to fresh; and the expense of canning is merely 
the expense of the cans themselves. 


Mapison Coors 





Rabbits and Robins 


On the north side of the house an old 
Rabbit has a nest of little ones, six, I 
think, right in the garden close to the 
house. The children found them when 
they were only a day old. They see them 
every day, and how they grow! They are 
the cutest, dearest things. On the op- 
posite side of the house an old Robin has 
her nest down low in a Cherry tree, 80 
low the children can see in it standing 
on the ground. The children are 
about the Robins and Rabbits. I 
the wild things have lots of confidence 
in us. I do so enjoy the letters from 
farm women, as I am a farm woman, 
and as I am a farm mother am especially 
interested in letters from other mothers. 


Mrs. G. E. H., (in Rural New-Yorker) 





The new Japanese calendars for 
1929 are now ready and are more 
beautiful than ever. See subscription 
rewards in advertising pages. 
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A Honey-Making Wasp 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


eral species of honey-making 

Wasps which form a connecting 
link between the Bees and the Wasps 
as we know them. These Insects have 
many characteristics of both Bees and 
Wasps. Perhaps somewhere during 
the long periods of the past, Insects 
have changed their habits to meet 
changing conditions, even as man 1s 
known to have done. Perhaps the 
Honeybee at some time in the dim dis- 
tant ages fed on animal food even 
as the Wasps do now. It may well 
be that the honey-making Wasps are 
just now at a stage once occupied by 
their more advanced cousins. 


We know, of course, that Wasps 
generally depend upon animal food for 
their young, but that the adults love 
to visit the flowers and sip a bit of 
nectar now and then. Nectarina 
lecheguana, a honey-making Wasp 
found within the limits of the United 
States, not only sips nectar from the 
flowers like the Bees, but she brings 
it to her nest and stores it in cells as 
do the Bees. Strange, indeed, seems 
this peculiar Insect which appears to 
be both a Wasp and a Bee. She 
makes her nest of paper, a character- 
istic of Wasps, and she fills the cells 
with honey, a characteristic of Bees. 

They are common to the American 
tropics and are found from the lower 
Rio Grande Valley to Brazil and Ar- 
gentine. There are several related 
species of similar habit. It is only in 


I TROPICAL America we find sev- 


extreme southern Texas that they en- 
ter the United States, but in the 
region about Brownsville their nests 
may be seen in bushes and small trees. 
The completed nest, to a superficial 
observer, greatly resembles the nest 
of the common Bald-faced Hornet of 
our northern woods. Its construction, 
however, is very different. The 
Hornet makes her combs with cells 
opening downward, each comb resting 
horizontally. Over all she makes a 
neat paper shell of several layers for 
protection against the weather. 


The nest of the Nectarina is com- 
posed of a series of chambers, instead 
of one large one containing the combs. 
As her family grows she simply builds 
her cells on the outside of the paper 
shell, with openings in any direction, 
up or down or outward. As each 
layer is completed she builds an addi- 
tional cover over it. Each cover in 
turn serves as a roof for the home 
and as a support for a new series of 
cells which are later covered in similar 
manner. When finally completed no 
cells appear on the outside and the 
appearance then greatly resembles a 
large nest of the Hornet. Both are 
made of paper, composed of weathered 
wood, mixed with saliva, and spread 
in the form of a paste. 


N THE Summer of 1920 a friend 
sent me a large nest containing a 
colony of these Insects. They came 
in a cage made of wire screen and 

















Nectarina makes a paper Nest like the 
Wasps and stores Honey like the Bees 
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when released after several days’ con- 
finement and more than a thousand 
miles of travel, they seemed no worse 
for the experience. The nest was 
hung just outside my dining room 
window where it could be easily ob- 
served. For a time normal activity 
within the nest seemed to be carried 
on. There was a constant flight to 
and from the field, with the incoming 
Insects bringing nectar. One day I 
discovered that my Wasps were gone 
and no trace of them could be found. 
Probably they delayed until the larvae 
could mature so that all the family 
might go together. Later a new nest 
was found but a few hundred feet 
away. 

Attached to the limb of a small, 
Black Locust tree, they made a new 
nest which, before the close of the 
Summer was as large as the first. A 
swarm was cast and the offspring was 
caught by the coming of Winter, with 
the nest shown in the picture, about 
nine inches in diameter, but less than 
half the size of the parent home from 
which they came. 

It was very interesting to see the 
Insects coming from the field with a 
load of nectar, offering it first to one 
and then another of those which had 
remained at home, much as the Honey- 
bee coming from the field will do. I 
could see no evidence that they 
brought pollen to the hive and it ap- 
peared that the only pollen collected 
was in the form of minute grains 
carried in the drops of nectar. Du 
Buyssen, a French naturalist who 
studied these Wasps carefully, was of 
the opinion that they fed their young 
on minute Insects. I conclude that 
this must be so, for in the absence of 
pollen some source of protein must be 
found. If this conclusion is correct 
we find here a perfect connection be 
tween the Wasps which are wholly 
carnivorous in their habits, and the 
Bees, which are strictly vegetarian. 

In size and appearance the Insects 
very closely resemble the common Yel- 
low Jackets. Their nests are made of 
paper in similar manner. When they 
sting, however, they lose their stings 
as do the Honeybees. I was amazed 
at this when the first one stung me. 
So great was my surprise that I de- 
liberately repeated the experience 
with several more of the little Wasps 
to make sure that I was not mistaken. 
So many characteristics of the Bee 
are manifested that it is difficult to 
decide whether they are more like 
Wasps or Bees. 

These are the first Wasps in my 
experience that cast swarms in the 
same manner as the Honeybee. Even 
my colony established in a_ short 
Illinois Summer, so far from their 
native home, cast a swarm which es- 
tablished itself and built a comfort- 
ro before it was overtaken by 
rost. 


Unlike the Bees, the responsibilities 
of motherhood are shared by several 
Queens, but the worker caste is de- 
veloped in much the same way. 
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I have called them Wasps, but are 
they? Their paper nests answer yes. 
On the other hand the gathering and 
storing of honey, the swarming and 
the losing of the stings all indicate 
that they are Bees. Apparently they 
are close to the border line and I leave 
it to my readers to decide. 





Divining Rod Amazes Group 


Bologne, (A. P.) March 17.—Accord- 
ing to the Abbe Houly, who is credited 
with great success in the use of divining 
rod, there is no such thing as wizardry. 
He contends that the divining of water 
and minerals, and even of the presence 
of microbes in the human body, is a 
science that can be acquired by anyone 
possessed of the necessary gifts. 

The Abbe Houly astonished the pro- 
fessors and doctors of the Bacteriolog- 
ical institute at Liege, in Belgium, the 
other day by telling, by means of his 
divining rod, whether sample tubes sub- 
mitted to him contained the same spe- 
cies of bacteria and indicating which of 
a certain number of mice were suffering 
from cancer. 

“The finding of springs and subter- 
ranean streams with the divining rod is 
simplicity itself,” the Abbe said to an 
interviewer at his little country retreat 
at Condette. 


MANY POTENTIALLY ABLE 


*‘Many people are able to divine the 
presence of springs, and they could use 
their powers for much more purposes if 
only they were aware of the secret they 
Possess. 


“Particularly is this true in ascertain- 
ing the presence of minerals and metals, 
such as argentiferous veins of lead.” 

The Abbe took his divining rod, con- 
sisting of two pieces of whalebone 
bound together at one end by copper 
wire, and placed two large pieces of 
quartz containing veins of argentiferous 
lead on the table. He then invited his 
interviewer to hold the end of the rod 
and to prevent it from springing back- 
wards while he passed it between the 
two lumps of mineral. The rod flew 
back with irresistible force. 

“Every object, particularly water and 

minerals, emits rays, similar to radium, 

all of which pass along a definite line 
between the object and a luminous 
center which naturally is the sun in 
principle, but which may be replaced 
by a powerful artificial luminous center 
for experimental purposes. A person 
possessed of a properly tuned brain— 
which is what all water diviners have 
—has only to pass across this line to 
perceive instantly that he has found 
what he seeks.” 


QUICKLY FINDS METAL 


“In the case of the divining of min- 
erals, which has a valuable industrial 
use, I always carry with me a sample of 
the mineral which I am seeking. I have 
carried out metal divining for a number 
of mining companies. Then I set to 
work, and if it is present I am sure 
to find it in a very brief space of time. 


“In exploiting the veins the mining 
engineers when they reach the point of 
rupture are in a quandary to find where 
the vein continues. They generally find 
it in the long run but only after much 
labor and expenditure. I can generally 
tell them in five minutes.” 
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Dahlia Growing Suggestions 


BY MRS. CHARLES WILLIAM IGO, (Colo.) 


the Winter and the preparation 

of the garden in the Fall have 
brought many inquiries to me con- 
cerning the care of this most beau- 
tiful of all perennials. Indeed, strange 
as it may seem, the Fall is a more im- 
portant time in the production of a 
beautiful Dahlia garden and deserves 
closer study than does the Spring. 
For during the Fall months the 
grower is confronted not only with 
preparing the ground for next year’s 
garden but as to how and when he 
should dig and store the tubers. 

As soon as the foliage dies in the 
Autumn, the Dahlia stocks should be 
cut about two inches above the tuber 
clusters. The clusters should be care- 
— dug, shaking off all adhering 
soil. 

Boxes, barrels or bins may be used to 
store the tubers, but they should first 
be lined with heavy wrapping paper 
or newspaper. The bunches of tubers 
are packed with the stalks down and 
the whole is covered with dry soil— 
preferably clean sand as this latter 
is free from fungi, germs, and mi- 
crobes which may rot and destroy the 
tubers. The containers should be kept 
in a cool, dry place where the temper- 
ature does not fall below 40 degrees F. 
or rise above 50 degrees F. 

The tubers, if well developed and 
healthy, contain in themselves suffi- 
cient moisture to keep them in the 
best condition from one growing sea- 
son to another—IF they are protected 
from external evaporation—hence the 
containers should be covered. 

In the early Spring the clumps of 
tubers are buried in warm, moist soil 
about two weeks before planting, and 
before planting they are divided, one 
or two sprouts being left to a tuber. 

As soon as the tubers are out of the 
garden in the Fall it is time to begin 
preparing it for next year’s flowers. 
It should first be covered with manure 
to a depth of from two to four inches 
and plowed or spaded to fully twelve 
or eighteen inches, all manure being 
turned under. Some Dahlia growers 
prefer well-rotted manure but I have 
had the best results with green fer- 
tilizer. The garden is left this way 
through the Winter and in the Spring 
the replowing turns all the fertilizer 
on top. 

As the requirements of Nature as 
existing in the original home of the 
Dahlia have been found to be: 

1. A fairly sandy soil, naturally 
drained of water that would rot the 
tuber if permitted to stand; 

2. A soil rich with vegetable fer- 
tilizer and humus. 

The grower to obtain the best re- 


G ine Win of Dahlia tubers through 










sults in foliage, blooms an 

must make his Dahlia bed conta te 
the natural characteristics of the land 
in which the plant originated. And 
to improve upon the original blooms @' 
and foliage, the grower must improy. 
upon the characteristics of the orig. 
inal habitat. . 








The Baby Dahlia 


_ Pompon Dahlias are each year attract. 
ing a greater attention from the flower 
show attendance and they rightfully 
merit it! 

Small and brilliant, gracefully holding 
their heads up and facing unashamed 
their admirers, they cannot fail t 
eventually become one of Summer’s mogt 
in demand cut flowers. 

Tastefully arranged in baskets or 
other containers their charm is almost 
unequalled for house decoration and 
they keep in a manner unequalled by “the 
Jumbos.” 

While almost any mixture of Pompon 
Dahlias will please the eye yet a little 
though artistically utilized will show in 
results. Any of the following are tried 
and proven. 

A lovely arrangement of lavender and 
soft yellow is had with Dee Dee and 
Raider. A more striking effect for a 
dul! green vase is a red Pompon of any 
number of this color: Belle of Spring. 
field is both small and good color used 
with Snowclad (white) using this same 
white with Leida and Little Beauty, both 
pink, and a dainty gray basket, results 
in a blue ribbon taker for real beauty. 

Perhaps one of the freest bloomers is 
Janet, a lovely buff gold, going well with 
the purple Bobby. 

A new extremely long stemmed deep 
garnet beauty is Prince of Darkness, 
Perhaps the orange shades seem the 
more popular and a vase or basket of 
these alone is striking using Fashion, 
Kim, Golden Eagle and Sunset. And any 
of these orange-flowered Pompons are 
striking or dainty as they are used with 
others. Kim and Leida (pink and light 
orange); Fashion and Royalty (deep 
orange and deep purple); Golden Eagle 
8 _— Jennie (orange and soft yel- 

ow. 

But these pleasing combinations ar 
endless. These given here are only sug- 
gestions for those unacquainted with the 
Pompon and its usefulness as a cit 
flower. Just one important point in 
growing Pompons, plant them fairly 
early giving the plant a chance to me 
ture, thereby obtaining a fuller blooming 
plant over a long period. 


WiLL Rounps, (in Bulletin of th 
American Dahlia Society) 





You can get the best value out of @ 
year’s issues of THE FLOWER GROWS 
by having the index to tell you where 
to find anything that you are espe 
cially interested in. Send 10c @ 
stamps. or coin. 
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Sensible Rose-growing 
BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


believe is better than others, he may 


S OME time in 1928 I wrote in this duplicity, or whatever it is, makes him 


azine on “Intelligent Rose- 

crowing.” I do not mean at all 

the same thing in the heading above 

referring to “sensible” Rose-growing, 

for there is another story to tell and 
another effort to institute. 

The other day an able and acute 
rose man who handles all of a half- 
million Roses a year, and travels ex- 
tensively in order to find out about 
those Roses, gently rapped my fingers 
for an approximate condemnation of 
one of the new Roses by reason of 
its disposition to bloom only in the 
Spring. He said: “I don’t believe we 
ought to fully condemn or too much 
commend any Rose for at least three 
years.” This was painfully sensible, 
and I told him so, asking him perti- 
nently whether he thought we would 
be able thus to withhold praise or 
condemnation. He has not yet replied, 
and when he does, being an honest 
man he will ruefully admit that 
neither he nor I can do what we think 
is right in such matters all the time. 

What he referred to was the un- 
fairness of quick judgment. I like a 
new Rose which gives me its first 
beautiful bloom some fine June day. I 
promptly go “up in the air,” and say 
it is the best ever! Later on, if it 
blooms as well, I say it again, and 
then some more. It may be a good 
Rose another year, but I do not know 
about that, and on the three-year pre- 
scription I think I should have to be 
personally reconstituted to make me 
hold back in the presence of the first 
showing of what seemed to me new 
beauty or new desirability. 

But if the Rose misbehaves, and I 
say so just as frankly as I have given 
commendation, am I right? On the 
prescription basis which so many peo- 
ple want, in the shape of positive lists 
of Roses that must do well wherever 
they are mentioned, and of remedies 
for all diseases that always work, I 
am right in taking the chance, and 
my word goes. 

But here then is where common 
sense ought to come in. How do I 
know that a Rose plant which has 
produced the bloom against which I 
am giving adverse judgment is a 
sound representative of the variety? 
Indeed, if I examine my own knowl- 
edge in this respect I am compelled 
to say that the chances are against 
the particular plant I am thus judging 
being a sound representative of the 
variety, because I happen to know the 
course of things in respect to new 
Roses. 

When the hybridizer finds in his 
batch of seedlings one which his ex- 
perience, or his hopefulness, or his 





send it out, if he is the right kind of 
a hybridizer, under number, for test 
by friends and associates here, there, 
and somewhere else. Most probably 
he doesn’t do these things because he 
wants to get the quick dollar, and if 
it is a pleasant-looking baby, he gives 
it a name and launches it out with a 
favorably-written description, depend- 
ing on flamboyance in language, on 
his habit, which varies between a num- 
ber of the foreign growers who give 
us the first descriptions. I hesitate to 
mention one eminent introducing firm 
which really ought to get a new set 
of adjectives, because it usually uses 
all it knows on every description on 
any new Rose, none of which are ever 
less than the best that ever has 
happened. 


But aside from this flamboyant situ- 
ation, what happens? Mr. Hy- 
bridizer proceeds to propagate from 
this hopeful seedling every plant he 
can possibly make. By modern quick 
budding methods he gets results in 
a hurry. The results themselves— 
that is, the first crop from the parent 
plant—are seldom permitted to bloom 
seriously, but as each bud assumes an 
approximate maturity it is quickly 
taken off and put in the waiting un- 
derstock, so as to get more plants. 
Thus propagation goes on at race- 
horse, hot-house speed, and while the 
ensuing plants are put out in the open 
to get what strength they may in the 
uncovered ground, they represent, we 
are beginning to believe, depleted 
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vitality; and if the Rose goes wrong 
later it may not be because of inherent 
defects so much as because of this de- 
pleted vitality from over-propagation. 

In a recent issue of the American 
Rose Annual a shrewd and able Aus- 
tralian commentator discussed vigor- 
ously bud-selection as a means for 
Rose betterment, and I think he hit 
the nail squarely on the head. That 
is, to get a sound and successful Rose 
plant dependably representing the va- 
riety, the bud within which is mar- 
velously folded all the merits or de- 
merits of the variety, ought to be a 
sound, healthy bud, and not a sickly 
little terminal bud barely alive. 

Applying this principle backward, 
I can call to mind a number of in- 
stances in which Roses which have 
been sent out with a blare of trumpets 
and a flash of color, have fallen under 
condemnation because they did not be- 
have well; and yet later, when the hec- 
tic hurry of over-propagation had 
given way to casual handling, showed 
real merit. 


S° THE sensible Rose-growing I am 
suggesting has to do with post- 
poned judgments and some considera- 
tion of the source of the plants. It 
proposes trouble for the growers of 
Roses, whether they be own-root or 
budded. The own-root people propa- 
gate, at least in one instance where 
millions are grown, from soft wood 
taken from previously propagated 
plants that have not bloomed, and are 
carried along under highly-stimulated 
conditions. It takes extreme good 
fortune for these pampered darlings 
to come through into sound and proper 
plants for outdoors. 

The producer of budded Roses does 
little better, because he takes every 
bud on every shoot he can get, some of 
them wholly unfit for propagating 
purposes. He is doing almost worse 
than robbing the cradle! 


What of all this is of any im- 








This photograph shows what may be expected of certain Climbing Roses. This 


Rose is the Climbing American Beauty. 


Although the name is somewhat misleading, 


this is one of the best Climbing Roses; a strong, healthy, vigorous grower, frequently 
making shoots from ten to twelve feet long, and good-sized flowers for a Climbing Rose 
that blooms so freely.- The flowers are a rich rose-pink, of splendid form and good 
substance. The bush is generally hardy over the U. S. 

The picture shows how effective one bush of this Rose is when planted in the nook 


of a porch. (San Antonio, Texas.) 
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portance to readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER? Just the simple thought 
that we must be sensible about new 
varieties, and judge them not on one 
year’s performance but on that of 
several years. Also we must be chari- 
table to the older sorts, and inquire 
among them as to whether they shall 
not be varieties we have neglected that 
ought to be worth while. 

There is one other aspect of sensi- 
ble Rose-growing I had in mind to 
suggest. It is that there must be 
better work done as to selecting vari- 
eties for different climatic zones. That 
is, the Roses that do well at Breeze 
Hill, in southern central Pennsylvania, 
about latitude 41, at an elevation of 
470 feet above the sea, may not do 
well a hundred miles north or a hun- 
dred miles south. What I determine 
there is good for me, but only sug- 
gestive to my friends. When recently 
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I found newly-made and altogether 
delightful rose friends in Mississippi 
asking for variety suggestions, I 
could only decline, because I did not 
know what would do well in Missis- 
sippi. I could suggest that they make 
their own experiments, gain their own 
experience, and thus stand on their 
own feet in Rose-growing. 

I have a very able Rose-hybridizing 
friend who lives in a peculiarly favor- 
able climate. He has Roses the year 
around. He grows thousands of seed- 
lings. He is acquainted with the Roses 
of the world. Yet he is constantly 
stirred by the beauty of the seedlings 
that come, and the feeling that be- 
cause they are so beautiful with him 
they must be beautiful elsewhere, but 
that is not always the fact. He must 
be sensible, and I must be sensible, 
and you must be sensible, if we are to 
be real Rose-growers. 





Roses on Own Roots vs. Budded Stock 


BY F. KNORR, (Calif.) 


agree as to the best root-stock 

for Roses. Roses on their own 
roots vs. budded stock has been dis- 
cussed from many angles, and we 
must confess that at times both sides 
are right in their contention. 

There is no doubt but that much 
of the “Roses on their own roots” 
propaganda, was brought about by the 
vast amount of inferior Rose plants 
sent out by what may be called the 
“boot leg’ dealers. The small gar- 
dener, the amateur, has also contrib- 
uted his share to the controversy, for 
the reason that it seemed such a 
simple matter to gather cuttings here 
and there and by these means gradu- 
ally get a large collection of Roses. 

It is needless to review all of the 
literature on this subject, except in a 
general way to assert that in the 
colder and more rigorous climate, 
hardy root-stocks are essential. Where 
our Winters are mild this problem 
need not be taken into consideration. 

Several years ago when we came 
into the possession of our first Los 
Angeles Rose we went into the ec- 
stasies that many other growers have 
gone into over this Rose the first few 
years of its possession. The first Fall, 
all the pruned wood was made into 
cuttings, carefully rooted, and the fol- 
lowing Spring these rooted cuttings 
were presented to various and many 
friends. 

Much to our chagrin these cuttings 
did not produce the same vigorous 
plant nor did it bear as many good 
Roses as the mother plant. What was 
the trouble? 

The following Fall, cuttings were 
made of the Los Angeles, Rev. F. 
Page-Roberts, Irish Elegance, Hadley, 
Paul Neyron, Souv. de Vershuren and 
the Mrs. Aaron Ward. At the same 
time a lot of cuttings were made of 


a growers will perhaps never 


Ragged Robin. All of the cuttings re- 
ceived the same treatment. 

In the Spring all of the cuttings 
were planted in adjoining rows that 
growth comparisons might be made, 
and far enough apart so that individ- 
ual plants could be removed without 
disturbing adjoining plants. About 
three months after planting, two aver- 
age plants were removed from each 
lot in order to study the root system. 
The Los Angeles, and Rev. F. Page- 
Roberts had a very weak root system, 
whereas the roots of the others were 
very strong and vigorous. The Souv. 
de Vershuren did not root at all. 

In August the Ragged Robin stock 
was budded with good buds from the 
parent plants of the cuttings. All 
buds made a vigorous growth, and a 
year later we were ready to make 
comparisons of the own-root and 
budded stock. To us it was no sur- 
prise for we had watched the develop- 
ment of these plants. 

Rev. F. Page-Roberts and Los 
Angeles were benefited by the stock, 
as it gave the Rose a root system that 
their own wood was not able to supply. 
Irish Elegance, Hadley and Paul Ney- 
ron were not benefited by the Robin 
root-stock. The Aaron Ward was 
about the same, on own root and 
budded. 


If we should be able to obtain other 
root-stocks this year we hope to try 
various root-stocks on the same Roses; 
and determine if possible what effect 
the various root-stocks may have. 
From our preliminary investigation 
we believe that a vast field has been 
opened up. With our Fruit Trees 
and Grapes we are very particular 
about the root-stocks,—we have spent 
time and money in an effort to deter- 
mine the proper stock; but we who 
love Roses have not given this ques- 
tion much thought. 
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Day Lilies 


‘HERE can be but one opin; 

T the merits of the various ail =s 
the Hemerocallis family; they thy} 

: “ ve in 
almost any kind of soil and POsitio 
They increase freely, are very florifero, “ 
and are capable of holding their ow, 
with all but the strongest vegetatinn 
which renders them very valuable f 
mixed herbaceous borders, especialhs 

. : y 
those of large dimensions, where 
may remain with no need for trang. 
planting or division for some years I 
have plants of Dumortieri which have 
not been disturbed for 10 years, and 
every year they produce an abundance 
of flowers, and I see no diminution jp 
quality of bloom. Hardy flowers of this 
description are precious, they give gych 
a lavish display for the small expense 
which maintaining them in good condi. 
tion involves. 

I can see no reason why these Day 
Lilies should be a failure in woodland 
gardens; the conditions which there pre. 
vail would, I feel sure, promote longevity 
and vigour, but I have no means of 
knowing if they are rabbit-proof. Those 
who are happy in the possession of a bit 
of woodland where there are no Rabbits 
can safely undertake the naturalization 
of the Day Lilies, otherwise it is ad. 
visable to go slow. In the course of g 
couple of seasons it would be seen if 
there is a danger of injury. The strong- 
rooting nature of these Day Lilies rep- 
ders them useful for dotting about 
among low-growing shrubs, and in places 
where the soil becomes very dry in 
riods of heat and drought their ability 
to produce an abundance of good flowers 
under adverse conditions constitutes one 
of their greatest charms. Even in very 
light soils that part with moisture freely 
and where the majority of hardy flowers 
are not happy the Day Lilies can he 
relied on to live and thrive, and are there- 
fore of great value for soils that tax the 
resources of the owner to embellish satis- 
factorily. 

There are about a dozen varieties of 
Hemerocallis, with one exception, free of 
growth. This is Kwanso_ variegata, 
which is, however, the handsomest mem- 
ber of the family, the variegation being 
very pure and well worthy of good pot 
culture. In the open ground it must 
have a good position; if crowded among 
strong-growing things it becomes weak 
and fails to show its true worth, and it 
prefers a rather light soil. Flava (pure 
clear yellow) is much prized for cutting, 
and Dumortieri is equally good. Aur- 
antiaca is one of the finest hardy flowers 
in cultivation, and disticha fi.-pl. in the 
form of good-sized clumps is certainly 
impressive. 

J. CORNHILL, 
trated,—English) 


(In Gardening Illus 





Bulb collections are the best way to 
get people interested in outdoor activ- 
ities. Gladiolus bulbs are sure t0 
bloom even under neglect, and some 
easily discouraged people are sure 
be pleased by the display of bloom 
which the Glads always give. 

If you would do a real favor to & 
friend who is now unappreciative of 
the works of Nature, tell him about 
THE FLOWER GROWER Gladiolus bulb 
collection, and the magazine as 8 
source of inspiration. 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 











look forward to Spring with a 

right good spirit, for we know 
that it is very close at hand. True, 
our coldest days may come in Feb- 
ruary, and the Ground Hog’s tradi- 
tional shadow may send him scurry- 
ing back into his hole for another 
frigid six weeks, but none of these 
things can dampen the ardor of any- 
one who has faith and hope in the 
coming Springtime. 


The days are lengthening noticeably 
and the Sun is well on his N orthward 
journey. His smiling face reflects it- 
self on the snow-covered ground, turn- 
ing the crystals into myriads of 
sparkling diamonds. 


Tiss is the month when we can 


That Spring is just around the cor- 
ner is no secret to the Birds that have 
been with us all the Winter. The oc- 
casional Song Sparrow that was brave 
enough to stay, is happy in the 
thought that warmer days are soon to 
come, and his happiness is expressed 
in joyous snatches of song. 


From the orchard and thicket come 
the thrilling, liquid notes, “cheer- 
cheer-cheer,” and a flash of red 
against the snow reveals the gor- 
geously clad singer, a Cardinal. The 
Titmouse, too, is practising his glad- 
some spring song, and the Nuthatch, 
who, while he is no singer, is never- 
theless adding his voice which also 
goes far toward making us feel that 
Spring cannot be so far away. 


If we are inclined to encourage the 
Birds to our premises, this is the time 
of year to erect Bird houses. To many 
this advice may seem untimely, but it 
is not so when we realize that by the 
latter part of the month or first of 
March at the latest, the Bluebirds will 


be coming back. Very early in the 
Spring these happy little Birds begin 
looking for nesting sites. Even 
though they will not use them for 
some weeks to come they like to be 
prepared. Excellent Bluebird houses 
are made of eight-inch cuts taken 
from small hollow logs or limbs, and 
with a shingle nailed on for a roof 
and another one for a floor, together 
with a hole bored for an entrance, this 
makes a home that would please the 
most fastidious Bluebird. Houses 
for other Birds should also be erected 
early, that accommodations will be 
ready when the renters from the 
South arrive. 


If we are in the February woods 
at night, we may be frightened by a 
hideous scream as though some one 
were being strangled. More screams 
will follow, and then will come loud 
“waughhoos” as terrifying as the 
screams. It is the Great Horned Owl, 
and he is singing his love song. If 
his intended were miles away, there 
is no doubt but she would hear the 
lusty strains. These Birds mate in 
February, and build their nests in 
hollow trees or made-over Hawks’ 
nests. Their young are well feath- 
ered out before most Birds are even 
building their nests. 


Skunk Cabbages are pushing their 
pointed, reddish-green caps through 
the ground this month in spite of the 
ice and snow, and they perhaps will 
blossom before other plants have fully 
awakened. 


It would seem almost incredible to 
believe that the lowly vegetables 
stored away in dark cellars should be 
aware that February is here, but 
know they do, for have not the Cabbage 
heads started to sprout right out at 








Scene taken in one of my favorite tramping grounds 
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the top, sending forth tender, white 
leaves? And the Turnips, aren’t they 
beginning to grow magnificently, in an 
earnest endeavor to in time send forth 
seed, but usually thwarted in this 
worthy effort by the cook who cuts 
them off for greens? And the Car- 
rots know that Spring must not find 
them unprepared, so they too must 
respond with pale, fern-like leaves 
emerging from their tops. The dry 
Geranium stocks almost forgotten 
under a dark bin, will reveal pale, 
little new leaves among the withered, 
dried leaves of the Summer before, 
and other plants stored away will like- 
wise be awakening to the fact that 
February is here. 


If we are out in the open when the 
sun shines warm, and the air has a 
balmy softness as it sometimes has in 
February, we may be surprised to see 
the Midges dancing in the air. How 
these tiny insects come to life with 
the first hint of warmth is more or 
less of a mystery, but it is not unusual 
to see them in November, and even 
December when the weather is not too 
cold. Frail little creatures that seem 
nothing more than flecks of gauze, yet 
somewhere they are sleeping un- 
harmed when the thermometer points 
to zero and below, but easily awakened 
when the temperature mounts again. 


On the Eastern Horizon after dark 
are now appearing the Constellations 
that herald the approach of Spring. 


. The Sickle in Leo is well in view by 


nine o’clock; and Hydra, the Water 
Snake lying a little South of the 
Sickle is easily seen. The Dipper is 
rising higher on the Northeastern 
horizon where it is seen to much 
better advantage than for the past 
few months. 


Even though the creeks are masked 
with ice, the gurgling water under- 
neath is telling us that soon it will be 
rushing along, free with the torrents 
of Springtime. So, no matter how 
cold and wintry February may be, all 
through the months the signs are un- 
mistakable. Everything is fairly 
shouting that Spring is on the way. 





Although there are numerous regu- 
lar Departments in THE FLOWER 
GROWER, it must not be inferred by 
the casual reader that the natural 
scope of this magazine is limited by 
the department heads. Indeed, there 
is about as much material in the 
magazine outside the departments as 
there is under department heads. 


But what I chiefly wanted to point 
out was the fact that few magazines 
attempt to assemble such a well-bal- 
anced collection of literature under 
one cover. My readers are asked to 
make their own comparisons and prove 
to their own satisfaction that I am 
furnishing the best-balanced collection 
of really worthwhile literature that 
there is available in magazine form, 
and more gardening and horticultural 
facts than any other source. 
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February in the Hardy Garden 


BY JAMES H. BISSLAND, (Mass.) 








SMALL GARDENS AGAIN 


AST month I gave hints on plant- 
ing the very small garden, say a 
border ten feet by three feet. I 

want to add a little bit more this 
month. The smaller the garden, the 
more imperative it is that all the 
plants should look their best all of the 
time. You do not want anything that 
is going to look “Gone to seed,” after 
it is through blooming. Neither do 
you want plants that will not give 
you the utmost in returns for the 
space that they occupy. Hence you 
want plants that are good for cutting 
as well as being good display plants 
for the garden. As a class, the so- 
called carpeting plants,—the prostrate 
trailers,—are of no use for cutting; 
hence it is advisable to omit them en- 
tirely from those gardens that are 
cramped for space. In this group are 
such plants as Sedum acre and S&S. 
album, Phlox subulata, P. amoena, and 
P. ovata, Saponaria ocymoides, Tunica 
saxifrage, and Gypsophila repens. 


PLANTS FOR GARDEN DISPLAY 


Some plants make an excellent show- 
ing in the garden, but either their 
coarseness or their poor keeping qual- 
ities, render them unfit for cutting. 
Among these can be mentioned Phlox 


decussata, Papaver orientale, Holly--: 


hocks, Foxgloves, Campanula media, 
Lilium tigrinum, and some varieties 
of Veronica which are prone to shed 
their individual florets after being cut. 
It is well to remember this if you are 
anxious to have a generous supply of 
cut flowers. 


FILLING MATERIAL 


Many flowers find their greatest 
usefulness as fillers for bouquets. 
Gypsophila paniculata is well known, 
but G. rokejeki is not so well known. 
Its individual flowers are larger, and 
the sprays are looser and more open. 
The buds are a decided pink, but the 
flowers fade out almost to a white. 
It does not give such a cloudy appear- 
ance to the bouquet,—try it for a 
change. 

Euphorbia corollata, Asperula, and 
the well known Achillea ptarmica, 
Pearl are also useful in this respect. 
Artemisia lactiflora is another flower 
which should be planted if an out-of- 
the-ordinary filler is desired. 

The Euphorbia is especially pleas- 
ing with Gladiolus, and something like 
Baby’s Breath is almost essential for 
use with heavy, solid flowers like 
Helianthus multiflorus fl. pl. 


EXCELLENT CUT FLOWER MATERIAL 


Here is one list that you can safely 
choose from. Delphinium, Peonies, 
Iris, Pyrethrum, Gaillardia, Lythrum, 
Echinacea, Veronica longifolia, Liatris, 
and Helianthus. This list will pro- 
vide you with material during prac- 


tically the entire season, and they are 
all of easy culture. 


DELPHINIUMS 


Delphinium, one of the loveliest and 
most useful of all hardy plants, is of 
extremely easy culture, provided you 
understand and supply the simple re- 
quirements of the plant. The ideal 
position for it in the garden is in a 
light sandy loam, and in full sunlight. 
Delphiniums will not succeed in the 
shade of a tree, or on the north side 
of a building, or in a low spot where 
the soil will get sour in the Summer, 
and which will allow water and ice to 
collect on the crown in the Winter. 

In feeding Delphiniums, the food 
must be of the kind to promote flower 
formation. Never under any circum- 
stances use fresh stable manure, as 
it will cause rank foliage growth at 
the expense of the flowers. Nitrate 
of soda will have the same effect. Use 
bone meal, or commercial brands of 
dried sheep or cow manure. Bone meal 
is excellent food, and if supplied in 
the finer-ground grades will act al- 
most as quickly as sheep manure. The 
bed should be dressed with slaked lime 
each year, as these plants are great 
lime lovers. The slaked lime can be 
sprinkled freely on the crown, and the 
leaves well-dusted with it. A plant, 
provided it is in the right location as 
regards soil and sunlight, will almost 
never be attacked by blight if it has 
plenty of lime at its disposal. 


If your plants become affected with 
the blight, dust them at once with 
slaked lime. The new foliage will be 
fresh and green, and free from dis- 
ease. 

Delphiniums are easily raised from 
seed, but if you have any particular 
variety or color that you wish to per- 
petuate, increase your stock by cut- 
tings, or by division, as they will not 
come true from seed. 

As cutworms have a _ particular 
fancy for seedling Delphiniums, I 
have found the best plan is to sow the 
seed in August, carry the small plants 
over in a frame, and instead of setting 
out in the field the following Spring, 
I pot them up, and hold them until 
cutworm season is over. 

Divisions can be made in the Spring 
or in the Fall. Spring divisions will 
not bloom the same year as they are 
made, unless they are large divisions. 
The old crowns should be lifted, di- 
vided and re-set every three years to 
insure quality and quantity of bloom. 


Cuttings are taken of the new 
growth, either in the Spring, or from 
the new growth that arises after cut- 
ting back following the first blooming 
period. They may be rooted in sand, 
but care must be taken not to let them 
get too damp, as they rot off easily. 


If no seed formation is allowed, and 
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all the top growth cut off to 

ground following the first bloom 

can get a second crop of flowers ar 

most as good as the first, if you feaa 

iberally after cutting back 

well cultivated. a 
WOOD ASHES 


Save all the wood ashes from w 
stoves and fireplaces as they furnish 
one of the best sources of potash for 
the garden. They are Particularly 
rich in potash because the function of 
potash is to build up stiffness in the 
stalks and woody portions of the 
plant. The wood ashes should he 
stored in a dry place until Spring — 
if they are kept out-of-doors where 
the rain will get at them, the potash 
will leach out. 





Gourds, Ornamental and Usefy] 


HERE is no vine more easily 

grown or more interesting than 
the Gourd. Cover the unsightly fence 
an old stump, trellis, or any out-of. 
the-way corner where nothing else 
will grow; try planting a variety of 
Gourds. 

All Gourds are ornamental and 
some of them quite useful, as the 
Sponge Gourd and the Nest Egg, 
These varieties are familiar to all, 
but the Calabash Pipe, Hercules Club, 
Dipper, Sugar Trough, Gooseberry, 
Japanese, and Nutmeg are not go 
common. 

The Sugar Trough Gourd grows to 
enormous size and is best treated like 
Cucumbers, allowing the vines to run 
on the ground, as that makes the 
fruits flat bottomed, so they may be 
used as pails, baskets and flower pots. 

The Calabash Pipe should also be 
grown on the ground in case the fruits 
are grown for pipes. 

It is best to buy the seeds sepa- 
rately, each sort named, and then one 
knows just what to expect and the 
culture each requires. 

The Gourds should be picked when 
they have attained the size desired for 
the purpose for which they are 
wanted. 

The plain-colored, unmarked Gourds 
are pretty with a simple design either 
painted or burned or even transferred 
pictures are very pretty to decorate 
them. They can also be finished to 
represent baskets, or pails, or nut 
bowls. 

May is the time to plant Gourd seed. 
The ground should be rather rich and 
plenty of water supplied if the rainfall 
is insufficient. Bugs and insects never 
bother the vines. For straight necks, 
grow on trellis; or on the ground for 
long, curved necks. 


NELL Briccs MoreEtTTI, (Kans.) 





Vases offered as Subscription Re 
wards in the advertising pages have 
proved an unusually satisfactory and 
attractive article, and repeat orders 
have already been received for same. 
If you have trouble in finding the 
right vases, try these. 





February, 1999 
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“Our Magazine” 


extracts from thousands of 

eT eeecteed, prove the unique rela- 
- nship between The Flower Grower, its 
Ponders, and its Editor. We cooperate 


for the good of all. : 

“ in our magazine five years 

we" gn —T to the suburbs, and have 
= seed only one copy and think some one 
a wed that and failed to return it. We are 
— referring to the old copies for information, 
a cua magazine together with plants _and 
-~ T materials furnished by your advertisers 
= helped make our premises the most attrac- 
— art of home. My good husband used to 
tink’ flowers were geraniums and florists’ win- 
ya but now they are ‘our yard.’ There never 
was a Gladiolus as a the first one he 
i is very own yard. 
i > vis I pe tell you, the good that tne 
i receiv rom you - 
— _— (St. Louis, Mo.) 


“] must say that it is the most interesting 
ine that comes into our home. 
— (Fergus, Ont., Can.) 


o d THe Frower Grower carefully and find 
on it beings me close to a large number having 
the same hobby and it is a source of great 
pleasure.” (Milford, Ill.) 


“We read THE FLOWER GROWER through ,and 
one interested about it. 
a (Vinton, Iowa) 

“J could not get along without your most valu- 
“an cape and read it from cover to cover, ads 
and all. When THE FLOWER GROWER arrives it 
just means a day off for me, for I must read it 
before my work is done.” (Walhalla, N. D.) 


“J want THE FLOWER GROWER as early as I can 
get it and I always let everything else wait until 
it is read.” (Greenville, S. C.) 

“J find a goodly amount of interesting knowl- 
edge and information in your magazine, which is 
not given in any other oe agricultural or 
i magazine which I read.” 

— 4 (Duncans Mills, Calif.) 


“I consider THE FLOWER GROWER to be my 
$10,000 insurance against the blues. I think I 
have read them all, but THE FLOWER GROWER is 
my very best flower magazine, and I recommend 
it to any one. Single articles that I have read 
are worth more than all the money I have paid 
out for THE FLOWER GROWER in all the time that 
I have read it. 

“And it is a wonderful children’s insurance 
against the rough stuff of life.” 

(Meadville, Pa.) 

“TI look for THE FLOWER GROWER very anxiously 
every month, and enjoy every bit of it. Its 
ordered disorder is its charm. If it was more 
technical I wouldn’t like it or understand it, 
except possibly the biological part.” 

(Aberdeen, Wash.) 


“I appreciate your publication very much and 
would not wish to miss a number.” 
(Ft. William, Ont., Can.) 
“I am a reader of your magazine and find it to 
be the best on flowers, as well as vegetables and 
other plants, that I have ever found.” 
(Beatrice, Nebr.) 
“I am greatly pleased and satisfied with the 
service THE FLOWER GROWER is rendering and I 
am greatly absorbed by the features which it con- 
tains from month to month. It is a magazine 
that even a layman will find very interesting and 
instructive.” (Brooklyn, N.Y.) 


“I have found your magazine most useful and 
interesting, and the articles full of practical sug- 
gestions for the amateur gardener.” 

(Chatham, Mass.) 

“I am going to risk the trite and unoriginal 
statement that of the twenty or thirty good period- 
icals which enter my home, I get more real en- 
Joyment and inspiration from your magazine than 
any one of the others, and let me assure you that 
a teacher is often sorely in need of some ‘out- 
side’ inspiration. Your magazine embodies the 
sane and healthy viewpoint possible only to one 
interested in, and in close contact with the out- 
doors. I read THE FLOWER GROWER from cover to 
cover.” (Oil City, Pa.) 

“I wish to tell you very much how much my 
husband and I enjoy THE FLOWER Grower. It has 
done much to stimulate an interest among my 
family, both in flowers and in bird life. And we 
like the straightforward policy of the Editor and 
his very candid and unbiased opinion.” 

(Carthage, N.Y.) 

“There is only one fault I can find with your 
magazine and that is it is 50 years ahead of the 
times. The average human being is too much en- 
grossed running after the almighty dollar and 
does not see beauty in trees, flowers, birds and 
Nature studies.” (Orville, Ohio) 

“I have had your Frower GRowER two years 
and I am well satisfied that it will be my 
future companion.” (Duncan Mills, Calif.) 




















SEAWEED AS A FERTILIZER 


Have read in the January (1928) issue 
of THE FLOWER GROWER a request on 
page 46 for Seaweed as fertilizer, and 
the answer given by The Rural New- 
Yorker. 

During the past three years we have 
been growing Gladiolus commercially 
and have also been experimenting with 
Seaweed as a fertilizer for Gladiolus 
bulbs. We have now arrived at a con- 
clusion that this year (1928) we are 
to use Seaweed wholly and have on hand 
at our gardens at the present time nearly 
enough for our requirements. 

Here in Maine Seaweed has been used 
as long as I can remember for a Potato 
and Cabbage fertilizer. 

In my younger days some twenty years 
ago, I have seen large scows come down 
the river (Sheepscot) on which I lived 
and load up with Seaweed and carry 
it twelve miles to a railroad, thence over- 
land some fifty or sixty miles farther. 
Since then transportation and wages 
have been so high that this practice has 
been nearly discontinued, and the farm- 
ers have turned to a more convenient 
form of fertilization, the commercial 
fertilizer. 

Where I am now located it is an easy 
matter to get all the Seaweed one needs 
(of course I speak of only one kind, as 
I have never had occasion to use the so- 
called Kelp and Eel Grass) if he has a 
good Seaweed puller and a team or truck 
to haul same away. 

At the time I had reached my 17th 
birthday I was employed for three sea- 
sons at a summer hotel and general 
store, the Proprietor of same priding 
himself on the wonderful lawn he had 
in front of his buildings. Each Fall 
after the guests had departed and the 
usual fall work was completed, we would 
haul up several loads of Seaweed and 
spread on the lawn and the same was 
allowed to remain there until the fol- 
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lowing Spring; and then raked off (usu- 
ally the latter part of March) and the 
lawn was always the first to show green 
and always remained just as green until 
the time had arrived for its annual coat- 
ing of Seaweed. 

C. F. CAMPBELL, (Me.) 


PAINT FOR GARDEN LABELS 


I take an empty vaseline jar, and put 
in about a tablespoonful of powdered 
lamp-black, then fill the jar with var- 
nish, and you have a good labeling ink. 
I just use a heavy long steel pen, just 
an ordinary steel pen. 


E. J. Moritz, (Kans.) 


PROPAGATING POT,—LAYERING 
POT,—-WARDIAN CASE 


A LAYERING POT 


A very good layering pot can be made 
from a chocolate tin, as shown in the 
illustration. Rubber plants and Dracenas 
often grow too tall for the window gar- 
den, or room, and it is necessary to 
make a new plant by air-layering. This 
consists of making a cut in the stem 
where roots are to form, and tying moss 
around, or using a layering-pot filled 
with soil. Layering-pots can be made 
very easily from small chocolate cans, 
with a pair of tin shears, as illustrated. 


PROPAGATING POT 


Amateur gardeners often wish to start 
cuttings or seeds that require bottom 
heat. The illustration shows a propa- 
gating-pot, easily made, that will root 
leaf-cuttings of Begonias or Gloxinias, 
or anything usually requiring green- 
house conditions. Secure a large seed 


pan, a four-inch flower pot, and an ex- 
tention from the electric light with small 
bulb attached. Make the drainage hole 
in the seedpan large enough to take the 
base of the bulb, and make firm with 
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cement. Then cover this with the pot 
which is cemented to the bottom of the 
pan. Allow two days for the cement 
to dry, then fill with sand, which is 
kept moist, and you have a useful prop- 
agating-pot for the window garden. 


A WARDIAN CASE 


By covering the seed pan with a glass 
cloche you have a Wardian Case. The 
Wardian Case is used to grow tender 
Stove Plants in the house. Fill the pan 
with peaty soil and plant with small 
Crotens and Selaginellas (tropical moss) 
or other beautiful Foliage Plants or 
Ferns which are purchased from the 
florist, and you have a beautiful orna- 
ment for the living room. Heat can be 
turned on when necessary on cold days. 


THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 


GLOXINIAS FROM SEEDS 


For 25 or 30 years I have been fa- 
miliar with the statements in catalogs 
that Gloxinias can be easily raised from 
seeds. Also, that they can actually be 
made to bloom in a few months. Al- 
ways thought that applied to the skill 
of experts and not to that of the average 
mortal like myself. The bulbs have al- 
ways been high in price,—more so than 
ever now. I was never skillful in keep- 
ing them over Winter, so never could 
have all I wanted. 


This Spring I determined to try to 
grow some from seeds, feeling that if 
I could get but two or three I would be 
well rewarded. When I poured out the 
tiny pinch of extremely fine seeds into 
a small dish they were hardly visible, 
like so much dust. I planted them April 
21, in a small box of the very finest and 
best soil I could procure, sowing very 
carefully and then pressing down gently. 
The box was then covered with a piece 
of glass and set at a little distance be- 
hind our coal heater. (I don’t like the 
wet cloth method instead of glass, that 
so many use for fine seeds, because some 
of the soil is sure to stick to the cloth, 
thus losing some seeds.) They were 
watered very seldom (glass prevents 
rapid drying out) and very lightly, us- 
ing a nut pick and letting the water fall 
from it, a drop at a time. Tedious to 
be sure, but what of it? I was going 
to get Gloxinias. 

In about two weeks, tiny green plants 
appeared, looking about like fine hairs. 
Then it was that careful attention to 
detail and most especially to watering 
was required. The box in daytime was 
set in a window, but not exposed to 
bright sun, tilting the glass a little at 
a time and later leaving it off till night, 
when it was again carefully put to bed 
behind the stove. Tiny plants kept on 
coming up and the little darlings grew! 
At the end of seven weeks I pricked out 
12 of the largest and threw away a good 
many small ones. All 12 were planted 
in a one-pound crisco can and had room 
to spare. The change did not hurt them 
one bit, they never sulked at all, but 
just grew so much faster that in two 
weeks I had to give them another shift; 
put them in a box 5 x 10 this time. 
How they did grow! 


Their quick growth was a pleasant 
surprise. In three more weeks I put 
them into their final cans, 1% pound 
corn cans, using always the richest, 
finest and best black soil to be had (I 
get mine from the chicken yard). Such 
soil is an aid to good drainage which 
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is very important for pot plants. Sour 
soil means ruin. Have kept them only 
moderately moist, never wet, using a 
teaspoon to water with, giving each 
three or four spoonfuls of luke-warm 
water twice a day on bright days, once 
on cloudy ones. Kept them on the porch 
at night out of reach of wind and storms, 
through the day in a place in the yard 
sheltered from sun, wind and rain. 

Aug. 5th, I was very much delighted 
to find buds on the largest one. In a 
few days buds were found on two more. 
Six more soon followed with buds. I 
had felt if I got blooms in two years I 
would be more than paid, for Gloxinias 
are a luxury. After they were two 
months old I gave them tiny drinks of 
very weak liquid manure once a month 
and stirred the soil gently once a week. 
Sept. 9 my first one bloomed, a rich, 
beautiful blue marbled with white. In 
a few days the second one followed, a 
most lovely color, strawberry red, the 
throat white and peppered with dots of 
the same red. It produced seven blos- 
soms. We admired it even more than 
the first. The third one was a very 
deep blue, extremely rich, the white 
throat dotted with blue. The fourth 
was a real cherry red, shaded with black 
and throat dotted red very rich and fine. 
The fifth was a light red with stripes of 
dark red and blue, bright and showy, 
but not quite so pretty as some. The 
sixth was a rich, cherry-red much like 
the fourth one, beautiful. I was glad to 
have two so near alike. Early in Sep- 
tember as the nights became quite cold, 
I moved them into the house. The other 
= are budded, and there will be some 
ater. 


I shall try to keep over Winter the 
bulbs of the very prettiest ones, but 
the joy of raising new ones from seed 
each Spring is so great that if I can’t 
keep them over it will be all right, only 
I could have blooms in June; also from 
the bulbs. 

When I looked at those gorgeous blos- 
soms and thought of the bit of dust that 
produced them I could but think “How 
wonderful!” My little experiment 
turned into a most beautiful miracle. I 
have written this with the hope that it 
will induce other readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER to do likewise. 

I also raised some Streptocarpus. Seed 
was sown May 1 and cared for same as 
Gloxinias. Although the seed is as fine 
as that of the Gloxinia, it came up very 
soon and very thickly. I must have 
thrown away several hundred tiny 
plants. Unlike Gloxinias, their growth 
has been very, very slow and I despaired 
many a time of being able to ever get 
blooms from things that stayed so tiny. 
Later, they started to grow and now I 
have nine nice plants each potted in a 
three-inch tin can and I expect blooms 
this Winter. 


I do so wish someone who has had 
success with them would tell us about 
them; also Gesneria and Tydaea from 
seeds. I want to raise some of the last 
two in the Spring. 

SUBSCRIBER, (Ohio) 


FRINGED GENTIAN POSSIBLE 
FOR THE GARDEN 


It pleases me very much to be able to 
say that I believe that C. W. Johnson, 
of Mass., has given us in the November 
FLOWER GROWER, the solution to a puzzle 
that has long baffled the efforts of gar- 
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deners and horticulturists, i. e, 
ing of the Fringed Gentian tc Stow. 

About two years ago I sent a seed, 
for such information—a rather hope 
request it was, too, for I had 
written to the Agricultural Depart 
at Washington and had received a 
to the effect that past efforts to rey 
this flower under cultivation haq 
been successful and that they coulg en 
help me. bs 

That excellent branch of our 0 
ment has my sincere admiration ang 
spect; I have received many benelin 
from it in the past, and with me, it 
comes very near to being a court of last 
resort on things horticultural. 

I figured, however, that among the 
class of people who read Tur Flown 
GROWER, and who number so many thoy. 
sands, there might be one who could 
give the correct answer, and as J] said 
before, I believe Mr. Johnson has done 
so. 

I hope his article was widely note 
and that many of your readers wil] try 
his plan, as I shall surely do. 

nae © =< Fringed Gentians jp 
your garden—blooming in Septe 
and October! site 

I feel certain that if this rare ang 
almost peerless aristocrat could be prop. 
agated there would be instant and wide 
demand for plants and seeds. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that 
if by publishing the article above re. 
ferred to, THE FLOWER GROWER shall 
have saved this beautiful plant from its 
threatened extermination, it will have 
done the flower-loving public a serving 
beyond price. 

BEN W. Stroup, (Ohio) 









TALL ORNAMENTAL GRASSES 
AND RUDBECKIAS FOR LAWN 


N_ SELECTING grasses for an orna- 

mental background or specimen plants 
for the lawn, we have the following to 
select from, any or all of which are 
useful for these purposes: 

To begin with, for the benefit of those 
having some or all of these grasses un- 
der the name of Eulalias, it will be well 
to state that the scientific name has been 
changed from Eulalia to Miscanthus; J 
but of course the plants are the same 
under one name as the other. 

I will mention with a short description 
each of the different kind of plants u.- 
der consideration, beginning with the 
lowest and following with the others as 
they advance in height. 

Miscanthus sinensis variegata is only 
four to five feet in height with very 
ornamental variegated leaves, stripe 
green, creamy-white, and often pink o 
yellow, similar to the ordinary striped 
grass only taller. 

The next in height is Miscanthus 
sinensis (plain), with fine light-gree 
leaves. Then Miscanthus gracillima 
univittata, a graceful, fountain-like 
shaped grass, with narrow foliage, with 
a silvery mid rib. Height five to sx 
feet. 

Then Miscanthus sinensis zebrinus, 
with very long broad blades, which up # 
two feet are green, but afterwards be 
come variegated with broad yellow bands 
across the leaves. Height seven feet o@ 
more. 

The last of the grasses I will mention 
is the beautifully-plumed variety Eriat- 
thus ravennae or Hardy Pampas Grass, 
also called Plume Grass, which grows 
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twelve feet high, frequently 
from thirty to fifty huge 
heads, from a well estab- 


from nine to 
throwing up 
lumy flower 


Pa cocaine the background of the 


++ ig well to place Erianthus 
ane in the center and slope off each 
way with the lower-growing varieties in 
the order of their height. Do not set too 
close together in the row, as they be- 
come quite large when well grown, in 
well enriched soil, well watered; and also 
jeave space for such kinds of tall grow- 
ing Rudbeckias as Golden Glow, the well 
known double golden variety, and Rud- 
beckia intermedia a new species just re- 
cently named by the Horticultural So- 
ciety of America and discovered by. the 
writer along the swales of the prairies 
of Eastern Kansas. | f 

These Rudbeckias with me grow six to 
seven feet in height and surely do make 
a fine picture when grown In connection 
with the above mentioned Grasses: The 
golden flowers of Golden Glow, and the 
five-inch duplex, orange flowers with 
black centers of Rudbeckia intermedia, 
showing through and above the tops of 
the clumps of grasses. 

I hope all who have any or all of 
these Rudbeckias and Grasses will try 
this arrangement for I am sure it will 
be a surprise to them. Of course the 
usual lower-growing plants may be used 
in front of these taller ones. 


J. R. McLELAND, (Kans.) 


“DEVIL IN THE BUSH” 
“BUTTER AND EGGS” 
“JACOB’S LADDER,” ETC. 


May I add to the observations from 
Arkansas as published in the January 
1925 issue of THE FLOWER GROWER that 
the botanical name of the plant referred 
to as the “Devil in the Bush” is Nigella 
hispanica. This plant is in some places 
popularly known as Love-in-a-Mist. It 
is a native of the south of Europe, and 
has been in cultivation in many flower 
beds and borders for years. 


“Butter and Eggs” is a common local 
name for Linaria vulgaris. This plant 
was introduced many years ago as a gar- 
den flower but soon became so well- 
naturalized that it became a_ perfect 
pest as soon as it had taken possession 
of the soil. 


The “Blue Eyed Grass” is Sisyrinch- 
ium Bermudianum. It is also known 
in many places as the Latin Lily. It 
is a native species, with grass-like foli- 
age and blue flowers which are freely 
produced during the late spring and 
summer months. 


Polemonium caeruleum is popularly 
known as “Jacob’s Ladder.” It is not 
a vine but a herbaceous perennial plant 
growing about two feet in height with 
fern-like foliage and terminal spikes of 
blue flowers, which are freely produced 
during the summer months. 

Iris pumila caerulea is the “Blue 
Flag” of our grandmothers’ gardens. It 
is an Iris of dwarf growth, attaining a 
height of four or five inches, and flow- 
ers in the greatest profusion during the 
months of April and May, the precise 
time depending on the season and situa- 
tion in which the plants are grown. 

Tradescantia virginiana is popularly 
known as “Spiderwort” and in some 
places as “Job’s Tears.” Its flowering 
season is during the months of July and 
August and the cup-shaped flowers are 
of a mauve blue color. As these flowers 


disappear they form seed pods which are 
assumed to resemble Job’s Tears. 
CuHas. E. PARNELL, (N.Y.) 


IRIS RHIZOME ROT 


This disease is more serious and 
harder to control than any of the leaf 
diseases of the Iris. The first symptoms 
are the drooping of often the whole fan 
of foliage, followed by decay. Upon 
further investigation, it will be found 
that the fans are rotted off near the 
joining of foliage and root and the stem 
or rhizome will be found decayed, giving 
off an unusual and very offensive odor. 
This disease is caused by a species of 
bacteria which is also the cause of rot 
in certain vegetables. The bacteria find 
in the fleshy Iris rhizome a splendid 
home with an abundance of stored up 
plant food to last them through their 
cycle of life, and a fine place to raise 
countless hordes of additional bacteria 
to carry on the work. 

The cure may be effected if the dis- 
ease has not gained too much of a head- 
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way, in the following manner: Care- 
fully dig up the affected Iris, and cut 
away all affected parts, scraping all rot 
cleanly from the root. It is advised by 
some to leave the diseased roots fully 
exposed to the bright sun for a day or 
two, letting the sun kill the bacteria. 
Or, a disinfectant may be used with con- 
siderable success, using a solution con- 
sisting of the organic mercury, contain- 
ing about % of 1% by weight of the 
powder, using a gallon of water. Soak 
the rhizomes after cutting away de- 
cayed parts in this solution for a short 
time and after re-planting water with 
a quart or two of the solution, soaking 
the ground well. Such treatment will 
often save a diseased plant but it will 
necessarily suffer a setback in growth 
for a year. If the plant is very badly 
affected, the best method to adopt is to 
lift it and carefully burn all foliage and 
roots and disinfect the ground in which 
it was growing before planting any more 
roots of Iris. Root rot is a serious 
matter and needs cautious handling. 


Mrs. H. F. Senior, (D. C.) 
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Rock Garden on the floor of the Milwaukee Public Museum. A part of 
the annual flower show of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 








The Milwaukee Public Museum is transformed into a flower show. Annual flower show of the 
Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. In the foreground is the formal wedding decoration. 
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Timely Suggestions for February 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


Sunsets red and quiet air; 

Ponds are ice and trees are bare; 
Fields are frozen far and near; 
February days are here. 

Bitter cold the night draws down 
On the country and the town. 


—KATHERINE PYLE 


N THE North, this month is apt to 
be the time to pile on wood or 
coal on the fires. Out-of-doors the 

‘garden is snow or ice bound, but that 
will not hinder making garden plans 
and other preparations. 


Guard window plants against injury 
on the bitter cold nights that are to 
be expected this month. A little fore- 
thought and care will be required. 
Merely putting newspapers between 
the pane and plants will often protect 
them. 


Should any plant accidentally be 
touched by frost, spray it at once with 
cold water and place the potted plant 
in a dark cool closet until it recovers. 
Later it may be returned to its place 
in the window garden. 


Most of the ordinary house plants 
do well where the temperature is even. 
During the day from 58 degrees to 68 
will be found satisfactory. The drop 
in the temperature at night should 
not be more than 10 to 15 degrees. 


Remember that plants cultivated in- 
doors will not be thrifty if the air is 
dry, so be sure to. introduce the needed 
moisture into the atmosphere by plac- 
ing pans or other receptacles of water 
on the radiators or stoves. 


Complete your plans for the coming 
garden season at the earliest possible 
date so that you may know exactly 
what varieties of seeds to order, and 
be able to calculate the quantity that 
will be required for the proposed 
plantings. 


Since the Seed Law does not pro- 
hibit the importation of varieties of 
seed that may not be _ especially 
adapted to our climate, select only 
those kinds that are suitable for the 
latitude in which you reside. 


In some sections of the country, 
tests of varieties of seeds have been 
made, and it has been found that 
similar varieties do not give the same 
results in differing soils. Therefore 
select seeds that have been found suit- 
able to your soil. 


Insist on seed of good quality and 
be willing to pay a little more for it 
‘if necessary. It pays to buy from a 
reliable dealer so as to have the insur- 
ance that the seed is pure and of high 
germination. 


When buying agricultural seeds, 


study the tags that are required by 
the New York State laws and ascer- 
tain the percentage of germination 
and purity. Also note the names of 
and percentage of weed seed that may 
be present. 


To estimate how pure the seed of- 
fered is, subtract the actual weight 
of purity given on the tag from 100 
pounds. The result will represent the 
percentage of weed seed and waste 
for which you will pay. 


You must realize how important it 
is for your own protection, to study 
these tags. Why carelessly buy seeds 
not fairly clean of weed seeds thus 
introducing weed pests on the farm? 
It pays to exercise all due care in this 
matter. 


Pruning may be done at this season, 
but avoid pruning the trees in the 
orchard too severely. If not sure of 
the amount or of the place to prune 
it is better to err in pruning too little 
than too much. 


You cannot go wrong by cutting 
away all dead branches, suckers, 
crossed limbs, injured limbs, and 
those that do not branch. With the 
exception of Peaches perhaps, cutting 
back many branches is not good prac- 
tice. 


Manure may be hauled out during 
the cold weather, and if spread over 
the snow-covered fields and garden the 
fertilizing elements will be carried 
down into the soil, when the snow be- 
— to melt, with comparatively little 
Oss. 


This is a good time to begin to 
make a hotbed, for it is essential to 
prepare it about two weeks before 
it is to be used. Manure will be 
needed for filling the pit and for bank- 
ing around the outside. 


By the use of a hotbed it is possible 
to gain four to six weeks in the ma- 
turing of many kinds of vegetable and 
flowering plants. Lettuce, Radishes, 
Parsley, and Rhubarb, may usually be 
grown in such a bed nearly all 
Winter. 


To have early Gloxinias, select, the 
latter part of this month, tubers that 
show active signs of growth. Remove 
the old soil, and re-pot the tubers in 
a potting soil of loam and leafmold. 
Water sparingly until root growth is 
established. 


Remember the brave little Birds at 
this bleak time of the year. A little 
suet, a few seeds or table scraps, will 
make a banquet for them, and aid in 
tiding them over until food is again 
more plentiful. 


Planting Trees and Shrubs 


LL trees, shrubs, hedges a 
A climbing plants may : planted a 
the late Autumn onwards untij Pee 
Spring, providing the weather jg 0 
Of course, no planting of any deser} 
tion should ever be attempted durin " 
frosty spell. Trees and shrubs, which 
have been well packed, will come to 
harm if kept in a cool cellar or g shed 
where there is no risk of the fy 
getting at them. It is worth waiting 
little while should the weather be wal 
wet or in a quite unfavorable stata 
Where, for any reason, planting has to 
be postponed for a considerable peri 
open up a deep trench and cover the 
roots, and some distance up the main 
stem, with loosely scattered soil. Whey 
the trees are unpacked the roots should 
be examined, and any that are bruigeg 
or otherwise damaged should be cut back 
with a sharp knife. It is also a goog 
plan to shorten tap-like roots to a eop. 
siderable extent. If the roots seem very 
dry, soak them for an hour or go, 

The hole in the ground that is made 
for the plants should be large enough tp 
allow the roots being well spread out, 
If turf can be obtained it is really an ex. 
cellent idea to lay this, grass side dowp. 
wards, in the bottom of the hole to ag 
as food and drainage. The stem of the 
tree or shrub will show how deep it was 
in the ground in its last situation, and 
it should be replanted to the same depth, 
With the tree in position, spread out the 
roots well and then start working in the 
soil with the hands. Only fine soil should 
be employed at this stage, and it is most 
important to get it thoroughly between 
the roots, so that there may be no air 
pockets. After about 6 ins. of soil has 
been worked in, light treading may be 
started. Complete the filling with a 
spade, treading more firmly as the roots 
get well covered. 

If it seems likely that the tree will 
need a stake, this should be well ham- 
mered into the hole before filling in, 
and the tree tied to it with a padding 
of woolen stuff and little pieces of wood 
to prevent the cord cutting through the 
tender bark. When the tree is grafted 
high up it must be firmly tied both above 
and below the graft. If fine and fairly 
good soil is used, there is no occasion 
for putting manure into the hole. 


—(The Garden, English) 














Lilium Auratum, the Gold-banded Lily 
of Japan, grown in a flower pot 
by a subscriber in Winnipeg, Man. 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 


February 
BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


AUTION _ should be exercised 
» during the midwinter months in 
watering the a = 
ashington Geraniums. Only 
gar amount of _water should 
be given them at this time. To keep 
the plants in symmetrical shape the 
pranches should be pinched back; but 
this practice should not be continued 
later than this month, as the flower 
buds are beginning to form. 


ttings of Fuchsias should be 
wae - the month of February if 
one wishes good blooming plants for 
next Winter. These cuttings must 
be made from the new shoots that 
spring up around the base of the 
parent stem ;—the hard, old stems 
must never be used for cuttings. The 
secret of success with Fuchsia cut- 
tings is to plant them in rich soil and 
keep them growing. 


Time to force the pots of double 
Tulips the latter part of this month. 
Of course there are exceptions to all 
rules, but, as a usual thing, if earlier 
attempts at forcing are made the re- 
sults are apt to be most disappointing. 
So dig up the pots of double Tulips or 
bring them from the cool cellar as the 
case may be; place them in the light 
and heat; and the bulbs will at once 
commence to grow. 


Do you know that this is the time to 
plant the seeds of that charming little 
vine Thunbergia alata, more famil- 
iarly known as Black-eyed Susan, in 
order to have early blossoms? Thun- 
bergia is a great favorite for porch 
boxes or to grow on trellises where 
a fine foliage vine is desired. Keep 
the seed boxes indoors until danger 
of frost is over. After blooming out- 
doors the plants may be cut back, 
taken up, repotted, and placed in a 
sunny window for the Winter, where 
they will soon commence to grow and 
bloom. 


If you want fruit-bearing plants of 
the Jerusalem Cherry or Solanum 
pseudo-capsicum for next Christmas, 
then the seed should be planted in 
February. Best results are obtained 
when a Cherry that drops from the 
plant is allowed to thoroughly ripen 
before the seeds are planted. Plant 
the seed in a box of ordinary garden 
soil, and as soon as the second pair of 
leaves have appeared, transplant into 
thumb pots. Continue the shifting 
process as. needed. In the hot summer 
months the plants should be kept in a 


partially-shaded place and given plenty 
of water. 


Look over the stored bulbs and 
tubers to see that they are keeping in 
good condition. This is the real stitch 
in time, because the trouble can usu- 


ally be remedied at this time, but if 
left unchecked until planting time, it 
means the loss of some, if not all of 
the bulbs. If the Dahlia tubers are 
packed in sand, see whether the sand 
is too dry. If so, sprinkle it. If the 
sand is too damp, then let it dry out; 
else the tubers will rot. The Glad 
bulbs may be in too warm a place. 
If this is the case, signs of an up- 
heaval will be evident and they should 
be moved to some cooler place. This 
bit of precaution requires less than 
five minutes of time and its value 
cannot be calculated. 


If you doubt your ability to root 
cuttings in the Winter, buy small 
greenhouse plants at this season and 
grow them on. These small plants 
are merely rooted cuttings and can be 
had for the proverbial song or to be 
exact, somewhere around six for fifty 
cents. Thus your plants are assured 
of a good start and you can have the 
pleasure of growing them to maturity. 
Young plants of Chrysanthemums, 
Carnations, and Begonias should be 
procured at this time for the early 
start. The plants are so very small 
that half a dozen can be placed in one 
six-inch pot; kept indoors for six 
weeks; then separated and planted 
either in separate pots or in the gar- 
den border as is the case with the 
Hardy Chrysanthemums. By follow- 
ing this plan one avoids the many pit- 
falls in the path of the one who plants 
seed indoors. 


Possibly the majority of amateur 
flower enthusiasts pay little attention 
to successive sowings of seed. They 
are prone to think that when one lot 
of seed is in the ground that they have 
done their duty and the matter is up 
to Mother Nature to bring to a suc- 
cessful conclusion and furnish flowers 
for an entire season. Everyone knows 
that successive seed-sowing prolongs 
the season of bloom. The vegetable 
gardener knows the value of such a 
practice and puts it into execution; 
and it is high time for the amateur 
flower gardener to go and do like- 
wise. Many times in the early spring- 
planting one plants too many seed in 
the allotted space, then when the 
young plants must be thinned to al- 
low proper growth, the surplus seed- 
lings are usually thrown away for lack 
of a spot to plant them in. In the 
case of annuals how much better to 
have successive seed sowings, then 
the season of bloom might continue 
until frost. 





Nature’s Grafting Unique 


HILE self-grafted Trees are not as 
rare as some other examples of hor- 
ticultural and floral wonders, unique 
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specimens of Nature’s grafting are sel- 
dom found. 

In the grounds of the South Orange, 
N. J., Lawn Tennis Club is an exception- 
ally large European Beech where two 
trunks of the Tree are united somewhat 
after the plan of the Siamese twins. 

This Tree has a spread of the lower 
branches of about 100 feet diameter, 
reaching to or near the ground. The 
main trunk is divided into several parts 
with large divided trunks about five feet 
above the ground. Two of these trunks 
are about a foot in diameter, are con- 
nected by a branch more than four inches 
through, grown upright out of one of 
the trunks at an angle of about 50 de- 
grees; and the upper end of this branch 
is grafted firmly into the other trunk, 
much as though the result had been ob- 
tained by hand grafting when the con- 
necting branch was young and the bark 
of the trunk was also young and tender 
for grafting. 

Many kinds of both deciduous and 
evergreen Trees do marvelous things in 
growth and development. In trees, from 
growing out of or on top of rocks appar- 
ently without soil for the roots; to the 
normal development where two or more 
distinct species like an Elm and Maple 
both growing on one trunk, branched 
near the ground, as though in some un- 
accountable way there had been a hy- 
bridized seed that had taken root with- 
out waiting for Nature or man to do the 
grafting. 

Indeed, all plant and vegetable life 
everywhere furnish innumerable in- 
stances of extraordinary manifestations 
of Nature’s handiwork, as mysterious 
and unaccountable as life itself. One 
instance of remarkable natural trans- 
formation is so common that it rarely 
attracts attention. I refer to the results 
of the almost universal practice from 
ancient times of budding and grafting. 
Whether in fruits or plants the mystery 
is the same. For instance, a tiny bud 
of let us say the Crawford Peach is in- 
serted in the tender bark of a Native or 
Wild Peach stem from seed. When lo!; 
as the bud grows and the tree fruits the 
product is then and invariably after- 
wards the true Crawford Peach. With 
the Bartlett Pear, another instance even 
when budded or grafted on young Quince 
seedling stems, the same immutable rule 
always obtains; as it does with all Trees, 
Roses and Plants, wherever the practice 
is applied. 

What mysterious inherent power 
changes the tiny bud—or graft and 
never fails in that transmission of its 
own variety in the product, is a question 
never yet solved. 

Moreover, unusual growth, forms, and 
colors in tree and plant structures are 
always an interesting study, whether 
for diversion, or comparison and recrea- 
tion from the activities and hurry of 
daily life. 

FREDERICK W. KELSEY, (in Parks and 
Recreation) 





Did you ever compare THE FLOWER 
GROWER with any other two maga- 
zines? If you have not, it may prove 
a revelation to you; not only in the 
quality of material, but in its quan- 
tity. Get the index for 1928, now 
ready, and see how it compares with 
any other. 10c, (stamps or coin), is 
the price. 
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February in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 





“Spring, the sweet Spring, is the year’s pleasant 
ing, 
Then blooms each thing, then maids dance in 


a ring, : 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing.” 


HEN Thomas Nash wrote the 
W above he was’ undoubtedly 
speaking of a February in Cali- 
fornia. At this time thousands of 
city dwellers in the San Francisco Bay 
region are making pilgrimages to the 
Santa Clara Valley to see the acres of 
Prune and Almond trees in bloom, 
while other thousands in the vicinity 
of Los Angeles make safari in the 
direction of San Gorgonio Pass to see 
the annual miracle of the blooming of 
Pear orchards. 


During the Winter we may find 
stray blooms here and there of In- 
dian Paintbrush, Monkey Flower and 
Wild Peony; but now the very first 
of the Spring Wild Flowers, the yel- 
low and brown Wild Pansies and the 
Shooting Stars, are appearing in the 
meadows; while among the chaparral, 
the various Brodiaes are matching the 
sky with their blue. Wild Lilac, both 
blue and white, is blooming in every 
canon. Gather a cluster of bloom and 
use it as you would soap. It makes an 
excellent lather, cleanses the hands, 
and leaves a delightful fragrance! 


The new seed catalogs have been 
received and flower seed lists are in 
order. Resolve to try some new flow- 
ers this year. Avoid the cheapest 
mixtures, for you will invariably find 
that important shades have been left 
out of them, and you will be compelled 
later to buy those wanted shades sep- 
arately. Try the stock-flowered Lark- 
spurs in place of the singles for a 
change. Secure a packet of the 
charming new dahlia-flowering Zin- 
nias. Try Nemesia and Mimulus 
(Queen’s Prize) ; they will be a pleas- 
ant surprise. A striking combination 
of color is a bed of very dark red 
Snapdragons (Black Prince)  sur- 
rounded by a border of apricot-colored 
compact Phlox drummondi. If you 
have a window box that is not “work- 
ing,” order for it a packet of Schizan- 
thus seed. Beside the usual Sweet 
Sultan mixture of lavender, white, 
amaranth and purple, secure a packet 
of the yellow ones. Some dainty 
2dging-flowers that are little used, and 
that contain some good blues, are 
Viscaria, Anagallis, Browallia and 
Torenia. Scarlet Flax makes a deep 
note of color and is especially good in 
combination with white stock-flowered 
Larkspurs. Arctotis breviscapa, the 
orange-colored companion of Arctotis 
grandis, is little seen. The two go 
well together and furnish blooms for 
summer bouquets. In the Aster fam- 
ily there are some charming new- 
called “Sunshine Asters.” 


comers 





They are the Anemone flowered hy- 
brids of the single China Aster. The 
last named are becoming popular of 
late and are excellent for bouquets, 
coming in five or six colors. Order 
seeds early while the stores are less 
busy and while there is still a good 
selection. 


Now is the time to plant California 
Poppies (Eschscholtzia) in the open 
bed where they are to remain, as they 
do not transplant well. Beside the 
familiar deep-golden Poppy, try some 
of the hybrids this year. The ivory- 
white is good. One of glistening wall- 
flower-red is called Vesuvius. <A 
really striking one called Scarlet 
Beauty holds its cup up for all the 
world like a vivid scarlet Tulip. There 
is a buff one with pink reverse, a 
deep golden one with red reverse and, 
most unusual, a claret purple. A bed 
of these hybrids is truly a memor- 
able sight. 


Continue the planting of deciduous 
trees and shrubs as long as they re- 
main dormant. 


If the weather is warm Evergreens 
may be planted. Do not think of cone- 
bearers only as Evergreens, for the 
Live Oak, Magnolia, Acacia, Palm, 
Eucalyptus, Pepper, Bamboo, Bud- 
dleia, Box, Camellia, Coprosma, and 
many others are also Evergreen. If 
transplanted from containers they re- 
cover nicely, but if taken from the 
open ground, see that it is moist 
enough so that a good-sized ball of 
dirt comes up with the roots. In this 
way no rootlets are broken and the 
shock of transplanting is lessened. 


Perennials that could not be moved 
in the Fall may be lifted, divided, and 
replanted now. Give each individual 
a small handful of hydrated lime as 
you tuck it into its new home. Per- 
ennials love lime. Delphiniums and 
Columbines are subjects that may be 
transplanted now. See that the soil 
is well-pulverized and enriched with 
humus or leaf mold for the Colum- 
bines; and a situation chosen that 
gives them morning sun and afternoon 
shade. The soil for the Delphiniums 
should receive a generous portion of 
old manure, and it should be well- 
worked—either in sun or shade—and 
give them thorough drenchings of 
water. They are prone to have mil- 
dew, which forms a whitish powder on 
leaves and flowers. Dust them now 
and then with powdered sulphur to 
prevent this disease. Slugs and 
snails love the foliage, so it is well to 
sprinkle a poisonous meal around each 
plant, or one may make a ring of coal 
ashes around the plants, the pests will 
not cross this as it tickles their tum- 
mies. As soon as the Delphiniums 
have finished their first bloom, cut 
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off the stalk close to the 
they will grow up and threw am and 
spike of bloom, and repeat the wt 
formance four or five times dup 
the Summer. This is especially 

of the large, single, sky-blue B 
donna, and her sister Bellamosa, ell. 





As long as the Roses remaj 
mant make cuttings. a to 


This is the best month Hah: 
Carnations. Take tips abou Pa 
inches long; denude of all but ¢ 
or four end leaves and plant in Moist 
sand. Keep them well watered durin 
this time or they will not devel 
roots. ” 


Slip Coleus and Begonias now 
Place cuttings in boxes or pots of sand 
in shady place, and of course keep wel} 
watered. 


The ubiquitous Geranium is to be 
slipped this month, although it wij 
grow from slips anytime, anywhere, 
Great branches of it cleared from g 
Geranium hedge, and thrown out on 
the trash heap will take root and grow 
on as though in the choicest situation, 
Cuttings of the double pink ivy-leg 
Geranium planted against walls or 
fences, or stuck in the interstices of 
a Palm trunk, will clamber all oye 
their support and form a beautify 
blanket. 


Start Verbena and Pentstemon seed 
in flats in a sheltered place, or if you 
already have plants of the above take 
cuttings. 


Continue to make plantings of 
“Glads” every ten days. 


Plant seeds of Cosmos, Marigolds, 
Ageratum and Antirrhinum. 





A Rustic Garden Seat 


The illustration shows a Rustic 
Garden Seat which can be made from 
oak or cedar branches. 
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A strong cedar post, eight inches in 
diameter is used to support the roof, 
this being made with poles, A, and 
thatched with straw or. cedar 

The seats are made of split cedat 
branches, B, arm rests being also cor 
structed if desired, as shown at ¢ 
and D. 

THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 
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The Magic of Mt. Vernon 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER, (Tenn.) 


N MY first trip to Mt. Vernon, 
O the old home of Washington, in 

January, 1902, the Potomac 
River that washes the earth near its 
front steps, Was frozen from bank to 
bank, yet the day was cloudless and 
the sun was so warm that the body 
was comfortable without even an over- 


oo vhat a thrilling and inspirational 
experience it is for one who goes to 
Mt. Vernon the first time! He can 
almost see Washington alight from 
the old Powell Coach, that stands 
down at the barn, in which the First 
President rode many times. 

At the time the Washingtons se- 
lected the site for Mt. Vernon, the 
country was not thickly settled, so 
they had a better opportunity for 
choosing a beautiful and favorable 
location for a home than one has 
ot his choice for a home reflects 
the high ideals and purposes of the 
choser, no one doubts. There is an 
atmosphere of peace and welcome that 
makes one feel that he has entered a 
sort of paradise; and a paradise it is 
compared to the rush and riot of the 
automobile infested thoroughfares. 

It makes one almost tremble with 
fear when he reads of the narrow 
escape that this sacred spot had from 
falling into the hands of purchasers 
whose purposes were to commercialize 
it by establishing a place for public 
amusement. Only fifty years had 
passed since Washington’s death, 
when men with eyes trained toward 
commercialism had forgotten the 














George Ford, negro policeman who 
stands guard at the tomb of Washington 


heart and sacrifices of this great 
American, and were about to dis- 
honor his name as well as heap shame 
upon the very name of Liberty! 

One often wonders why the State 
of Virginia or the National govern- 
ment failed to take Mount Vernon and 
make of it a public shrine, for both 
had the opportunity to acquire it from 
John Augustus Washington and fam- 
ily who lived there about fifty years 
after the First President’s death. 
However, it must be remembered that 
the affairs of the government are run 
by men and men who are sometimes 
very neglectful of their moral duties 
unless they can see dollars glittering 
on the spot! 

When John Washington found it 
difficult to make enough off of the 
poor land to keep the place in good 
repair, he decided to dispose of the 
property and as was natural, thought 
of the U. S. Congress first to whom he 
offered the property. His proposition 
met with no favorable response, and a 
similar offer was made to the State 
of Virginia with similar results. 


N° VISITOR can go to Mt. Vernon 
today without feeling thankful 
for what the good women have done 
in America. It may be true that the 
woman’s place is primarily in the 
home, but had it not been for her ef- 
forts and keen foresight, America 
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would certainly be miserably poor in 
many respects. 

But thanks to the women, and espe- 
cially to Miss Ann Pamela Cunning- 
ham, who hailed from South Carolina, 
with the ambition, determination, 
initiative and brains to work out the 
plans for the acquisition and preser- 
vation of Mt. Vernon. In 1853 this 
noble woman formed the Mt. Vernon 
Association, and became its first re- 
gent. She sent out appeals to pa- 
triotic women everywhere urging 
them to lend their assistance in rescu- 
ing the Washington property, includ- 
ing his home and tomb. It is grati- 
fying to note that Alabama, Georgia, 
and South Carolina were the three 
states that took the lead in the move- 
ment and an organization was per- 
fected in practically every state. The 
fight was kept up until you behold 
the result of the Mt. Vernon today! 
Yes, there were some men who helped 
in the enterprise. Among them was 
Hon. Edward Everett who delivered 
a number of orations on Washington, 
turning the entire proceeds over to 
the Association for purchasing Mt. 
Vernon. The sum Mr. Everett raised 
amounted to $69,064. 

Of course they did not have an 
easy job of it, for no such movement 
was ever launched that moved off 
without meeting with serious ob- 
stacles. But since Miss Cunning- 
ham’s days enough visitors are going 
to Mt. Vernon each year that the 
small admission fee of 25 cents affords 
the Association sufficient funds to 











Mt. Vernon today 
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Looking down the Potomac River from the porch at Mt. Vernon 














The old grave of Washington at Mt. Vernon 
where his remains were kept until 1831 


keep the property in excellent con- 
dition. 

On my last trip to Mt. Vernon a 
guard told me that approximately 
315,000 visitors came by rail in 1923 
and paid admission, and that many 
thousands came by boat down the 
Potomac River. 

The old ice house, butler’s house, 
kitchen, carpenter shop and other 
buildings are well cared for. Even 
the welfare of the trees is not over- 
looked, and the Sycamore, Elm, Cedar, 
Red Bud, Dogwood, Poplar, Walnut, 
Holly, Beech, Hickory and other kinds 
of trees, some of which were set out 
by Washington, are assured long lives 
under the protection given them by 
the Mt. Vernon Ladies Association of 
the Union. 

In the month of July, while I sat 
out on the grassy lawn and listened 


to the Mockers, Song Sparrows, yel- 
low-breasted Chats, Indigo Buntings, 
the Blue Jay, Chimney Swifts and 
Bobwhites, I wondered if the parents 
or grandparents or great-great-grand- 
parents of any of these Birds sung for 
Washington! 

From the old tomb of Washington 
from which his remains were removed 
in 1831 to the present site, one lets 
his feet wander while he muses on 
events of the past and wakes to meet 
at the new tomb a kind-hearted negro, 
wearing an officer’s badge and carry- 
ing a policeman’s billet. This vener- 
able old man is George Ford, age 73, 
who was born in George Washington’s 
kitchen and who claims to have lived 
at Mt. Vernon since the day of his 
birth, rearing a family of children, 
and whose ancestors were slaves of 
the Washington family. 





Wild Flowers for Gardens 


BY C. H. ROBINSON, (IIl.) 


ciety and others who love our 

native Wild Flowers, so many of 
which are fast becoming extinct, are 
making heroic efforts to educate the 
people in regard to their preservation 
by refraining from picking or pulling 
them when found by the roadsides, 
or in the woods and fields. 

Now that we have in the country 
more than eighteen millions of auto- 
mobiles, the use of which for excur- 
sions, picnics, etc., is every season 
carrying thousands from their town 
and city homes to the woods and fields; 
the question of the coming extermina- 
tion of many of the most beautiful of 
our native flora is becoming more and 
more important. 

A few years ago the Nature Maga- 
zine published an article by P. L. 
Richter, Secretary of the Washington, 
D. C. Chapter of the Wild Flower 
Preservation Society, for the benefit 
of those who WILL pull the Wild 
Flowers, listing many of those which 
may not be pulled, those which may be 
taken sparingly, and such as may be 
freely culled without danger of final 
extermination of the species. 


"Tce Wildflower Preservation So- 


. flag, 


Under heading, “Do Not Pick,” it 
states that the following are some of 
the leading ones common to a great 
part of our country which should not 
be taken at all within twenty-five miles 
of a large town or city, and even be- 
yond that limit, but sparingly, leaving 
plenty for seeding: Aconite, Anemone, 
Azalea, Arethusa, Bird’s-foot Violet, 
Buck Bean, Clematis, Columbine, 
Cardinal Flower, Christmasberry, 
Dogwood, Dogtooth Violet, Gentian, 
Holly, Indian Pipe, Indian Paintbrush, 
all Lilies, Lady’s Slipper and other 
Orchids, Lobelia, Larkspur, Maiden- 
hair Fern, Phlox, Pipsissewa, Pitcher 
Plant, Pasque Flower, Pogonia, Rose 
Pink, Shooting-star, Spring-beauty, 
Trailing Arbutus, Twin Flower, Tril- 
liums, Toad Flax, and a number of 
others now nearly extinct. 


The following are some of the va- 
rieties under the heading, “May be 
Picked Sparingly”: Bloodroot, Blue- 
Butter and Eggs, Blue-eyed 
Grass, Cranesbill, Day Flower, Monkey 
Flower, Wild Rose and Water Lilies. 

Under “May be Picked Freely with 
Little Danger of Extermination,” are: 
Aster, Agrimony, Arrowleaf, Black- 


eyed Susan, Buttercup, Blazing Star 
Blue Weed, Bluets, Boneset, Bounein2 
Bet, Betony, Chicory, Celandine, 
Flower, Daisy, Dandelion, Dog 
Evening Primrose, Foxglove, Fire. 
weed, Ground Ivy, Goldenrod, Hard. 
hack, Ironweed, Lupine, (perepp; 
western), Milkweed, Morning @jg 
Mustard, Mullein, Pickerel Weed, Poks 
Weed, Queen Anne’s Lace, Sunflower 
Stonecrop, Water Hyacinth, g} 
Johnswort. 


Bhan writer will suggest, however 
that a great aid to the preservation 
of Wild Flowers likely to become gg. 
tinct, would be their cultivation in oy 
domestic gardens. They may be trang. 
planted from where they grow at the 
proper season, or seeds of the varieties 
which can be successfully grown jp 
gardens may now be procured from 
leading seed stores, with directions 
as to soil, climate, cultivation, et, 
Very many of those which will thrive 
and bloom in our gardens would add 
attractively to variety and color, and 
would besides, attract attention andj 
encourage their cultivation by others, 
for nearly every one loves Wild 
Flowers. 

Among the Wild Flowers which cap 
be successfully grown with litte 
trouble, is the Flat-leafed Cactus or 
Prickly Pear (Opuntia vulgaris). I 
is easily grown; a single leaf if laid 
upon the ground will promptly take 
root, and it requires no protection in 
eny of the states during the Winter, 
The writer had this Cactus in his gar. 
den for many years, in central Iowa, 
In the Dune Region at the south end 
of Lake Michigan are numerous 
patches of this Cactus, aggregating 
many acres, in which it blooms and 
fruits abundantly. The flowers, 
springing from the sides of the thick 
leaves, are more than two _ inches 
across, a bright orange-yellow with 
reddish stripes inside, and resemble 
single yellow Roses. The fruit is 
tubular, about the size of a lady's 
thumb, sweetish, and not unpleasant 
to the taste-—(The writer frequently 
eats a few with his lunch.) 


There are many varieties of beau- 
tiful Wild Flowers which will flourish 
in our gardens, and thus be saved 
from threatened extermination. There 
are many garden clubs which offer 
valuable prizes for the best gardens. 
If these clubs will secure and circu- 
late literature giving varieties of Wild 
Flowers which may be successfully 
grown in our gardens, with instruc- 
tions regarding soil, cultivation, where 
seed may be secured, etc., and will add 
Wild flower Gardens to the prize com- 
petitions, many such gardens will be 
established, and they will thus greatly 
aid in preventing the extermination of 
some of our rarest and most beautiful 
native flora. 





The Combination Bulb and Sub- 
scription Offer, (see the advertising 
pages,) has been the means of better- 
ing the outlook of many people. 
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Nature Studies and Notes 








The Old Year’s Last Rainbow 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER, (Tenn.) 


peautiful natura! creations one 

observes in Summertime; but 
when one of them is thrust in the 
clouds in Wintertime, it becomes a 
very rare observation. 


\ RAINBOW is one of the most 


in the year, that calmly escorted day- 
light off the stage on December 31st, 
leaving the sky clear for New Year. 

It was a warm afternoon for the 
last day of the year; a spring-like 
shower fell for half an hour before 





It is very difficult to make a good photograph of a Rainbow 


It seems that one of the joys of fly- 
ing would be that of observing Rain- 
bows, especially the perfect circles 
that some of the aviators tell us about. 
I have seen the most interesting kinds 
of Bows, such as Rainbows, Scumbows, 
Mistbows, Icebows, Moonbows, and 
Dewbows; but one of the handsomest 
Bows that I have yet observed was 
the gift of the last sun of the last day 


sunset. Twenty minutes before the 
sun was swallowed by the western 
mountains, it painted a perfect Rain- 
bow in the east. What a fitting per- 
formance it was for the old year to 
close the daylight proceedings! As 
the sun dug deeper and deeper into 
the western mountains, the Bow kept 
tiptoeing higher and higher until 
darkness erased the canvas. 





The Mathematical-Minded Squirrel 


BY DOROTHY M. BIGGERS, (Tenn.) 


FTER years spent in roaming 
about the hills of middle Tenn- 


essee, studying the lives and 
habits of different animals, I have 


. about arrived at a definite conclusion 


that the Squirrel is, perhaps, more in- 
clined to reason out problems from a 
geometrical standpoint than any other 
animal, not even excluding faithful 
old Rover, with his bone. 

_ Squirrels are plentiful in this sec- 
tion of the country; they are not con- 
fined solely to their native haunts, 
the forest, but can be seen scampering 
about yards in the suburbs. 

Many often assume a defiant atti- 
tude even to a degree of disputing the 
right of the owner who chances to 
trespass upon his fancied domain; 
their inquisitiveness, too, leads them 
to the back porches of houses, 


prompted more, perhaps, by the odor 
of cookies that whets their appetites 
up to the point of downright aggres- 
siveness, and to such an extent that 
they could quite easily be mistaken 
for or classified as a “forager” as the 
following incident will attest: 


One day a bag of Walnuts was 
purchased and placed on the back 
porch; all went well for a season, but 
eventually they began to disappear as 
if the hand of magic was at work; the 
mystery grew darker until it was dis- 
covered that a festive Squirrel with 
an eye upon the future was seen ap- 
propriating them to his own use. 

The first intimation of such a pro- 
cedure came about when he was seen 
sitting upright, holding in both fore- 
paws a nut which he was carefully 
balancing in a way calculated to de- 
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termine its genuineness before carry- 
ing it to his winter quarters, for it 
must be understood that Mr. Squirrel 
never makes a mistake in so delicate 
and important a matter as to bury a 
nut of doubtful food value; it is no 
guesswork with him, his clear instinct 
in such matters is beyond question. 

He was left undisturbed by the 
family to continue his work of food 
conservation. Just how many trips he 
made to his newly-found El Dorado 
was never known, nor was the family 
ever able to determine whether the 
Mrs. side of the Squirrel family as- 
sisted her lord in his labors or not, 
but it is generally known that each 
goes his and her own way in regard 
to storing their winter rations, inde- 
pendent of each others’ eyes while 
doing it, yet we half suspect that Mrs. 
Squirrel, woman-like, has a pretty 
definite idea where her master is when 
she deposits her nuts for safe keeping, 
at the same time making mental notes 
out of the corner of her eye just 
where he buries his. 

Autumn gave way to Winter and 
the heap of Walnuts finally disap- 
peared and the mere incident was 
forgotten; nothing more was thought 
of it until two years later when it was 
noticed that Walnut trees began to 
come up in different parts of the gar- 
den, and as no one had planted such, 
it was recalled that the Squirrel had 
done it, also that he must have died 
or moved off before having an oppor- 
tunity to devour the fruits of his 
labors. 


As the trees gradually developed it 
required no discriminating eye to dis- 
cern that there was a method in his 
procedure of planting. This was 
clearly seen when Number One, we 
will say, was within two feet of a cer- 
tain post; further along, Number Two 
likewise grew near a post; while Num- 
ber Three completed the trio of this 
unit of trees almost in a straight line. 
Others were noticed about the garden 
and in each instance were near an 
object, which proved beyond a doubt 
that he had buried wisely, not in a 
haphazard manner, for he well knew 
that the snows of Winter would other- 
wise hide his place of concealment 
and in burying them near posts, these 
would serve as every-ready beacon 
lights to his lunch room when the days 
were drear and gloomy and hunger 
prompted a quick action on his part. 


The Squirrel is also quite an im- 
portant factor in reforestation, in al- 
most every instance where’ Walnut, 
Hickory and other nut-bearing trees 
are found in isolated places, or dis- 
tant from the parent tree, are in a 
measure due to his industrial energies. 
The discerning eye will readily note 
that they are always near an identi- 
fication object, an old stump, or 


“boulder for instance. 


The subject of this sketch is also 
wise in that he never buries his food 
underneath the tree from which it 
has fallen as he well knows that the 
always hungry “Razor back” will be 
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there in quest of rations, burrowing 
deeply into the mold with his long 
serviceable snout in search of the 
nuts. 





A Brown Cricket 
and Solitary Wasp 


A Solitary Wasp, the kind that 
seems to be so nervous that she moves 
about constantly jerking her wings 
when not in flight, behaves as if she 
had St. Vitus’ dance, or some other 
nervous malady. 

The past Summer, I saw one of 
them fly and alight on a Sunflower 
leaf, carrying one of my favorite 
Brown Crickets which she had cap- 
tured in the grass. She would not 
permit me to come near, probably be- 
cause I looked suspicious to her, and 
she did not care to lose her treasure. 
When I approached her, she flew to 
the front porch, and walked nervously 
to the base of the porch column, and 
moved about as if she were seeking 
a hole that would lead to her chamber. 
Despite my efforts to follow, she was 
such a rapid flyer she made good her 
escape, and I never knew in what di- 
rection she traveled. 

The Solitary Wasps are the most 
interesting Insects, and belong to the 
Hymenoptera family. When one of 
them captures a Spider, a Cricket, or 
some other small creature that is too 
large to carry in flight, she hauls it 
along at a good rate of speed through 
the grass. Finally, when she reaches 
her destination, she stores it for food 
for her children that are to be. 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 





Random Nature Notes 


Why get infuriated because a Bird 
occasionally devours the eggs of an- 
other Bird? See the eggs consumed 
in our own households, and the thou- 
sands of eggs destroyed by mischie- 
vous or thoughtless boys; yet we do 
not wish to kill the boys! 


The Flicker is said to own forty 
common names. It is unfortunate 
that all communities do not know a 
Bird by the same common name. Re- 
cently I went ten miles into the 
country, at the request of a man sixty- 
five years old, for an early: morning 
Bird-study. He was deeply interested 
in getting the right names of the 
Birds before he died. He knew the 
Wood Thrush by the name of “Tol- 
eree”’ and was as happy as a child 
that he found its correct name and 
identity. 


It takes an expert botanist to iden- 
tify all the Oak trees. 


In many parts of the South, 
Trumpet Creeper is known by no other 
name except “Cow-itch Vine.” 


The Persimmon is a member of the 
Ebony family of trees, and while most 
trees observed are small, yet in favor- 








able soil, this tree sometimes attains 
a height of more than a hundred feet. 


When a wild animal of its own ac- 
cord, takes up with man it becomes a 
plague and begins to degenerate. See 
the Bedbug, the Cockroach, the Rat, 
and the English Sparrow! 


Nature abhors idleness. See the 
Banana which has lost its seeds 
through failure of banana growers to 
produce the young plants from its 
seeds. When you rip a Banana open, 
the tiny black specks are Nature’s re- 
minders of her reward for disuse. 


If you dig down deep enough to ex- 
pose the hair roots of forest trees 
where the larvae of the Seventeen- 
year Locusts are living, you will find 
them holding onto hair roots, suck- 
ing the sap much like a baby nurses 
a milk bottle. 


After all has been said, the cannibal 
of Africa has many worthy virtues, 
according to Trader Horn in his most 
interesting new book: 


“The cannibal lives as Nature taught 
him: Kill only to eat; keep your women 
moral; hold no man as slave; he is con- 
tent with his side of the river, and casts 
no eyes across the water. ’Tis a lucky 
thing the cannibal tribes have kept the 
elephants safe so long from these so- 
called big-game hunters;—an equatorial 
gang of cut-throats, wasting wild life to 
make what they call a bag. While the 
cannibals are there, there will be no 
lack of elephants. They never kill 
wanton. 


“Tis when a tribe keeps slaves and 
marries them that it begins to go down. 
The cannibal knows that clean morals 
make a strong fighting race. ’Tis no 
different with the white man. Rome 
never went down till she was pulled 
down by slaves and fancy women.” 





Lily Planting in Iowa 
| geo have Lilies created so much 


interest as at present for they have 
been simply perfect this Summer. Not 
a day passes but that inquiries concern- 
ing them reach this department. Many 
men who have frowned on the flower 
garden in the past have been completely 
won over by the immensity and beauty 
of the Auratum (Gold-Banded), Rubrum, 
Album and Regal Lilies. Answering 
the questions as I have them before me 
I will say they are hardy if one has the 
correct place and soil for them. Against 
the east and south sides of the house 
where drainage is perfect even to being 
a little too dry, and soil inclined to be 
sandy, is where I have seen the best 
specimens of the rarest Lilies. 

They are not hardy as Tiger Lilies 
are hardy in our country. That is, they 
will not endure our Winters year after 
year indefinitely, increasing in numbers 
as the Tigers do, but they often endure 
for several years bearing just a bloom 
or two less each year until they finally 
fail to appear at all. They are worth 
every penny each year one pays for the 
bulbs in the first place. 

The first three mentioned are known 
as the Japanese Speciosum Lilies—the 
bulbs of which are brought to us from 









Japan. The Regal Lilies are a 
cent introduction from northern gee 
and are being grown in this coun’ Ching 
from seeds and small bulb mul: Doth 
tions. All these Lilies are stem 

and must, therefore, be planted Patera 
Authorities differ somewhat on th. 
question; some contending that 
inches is sufficiently deep; others 
from seven to ten inches in depth 
even deeper. Most growers adhere to 
happy medium and put them down . 
inches and mulch heavily durin 
Winter, allowing the protection to 
main on until late in the Spring to 
the frost in the ground rather than to 
keep it out. Lilies respond very 

to the alluring warm sunshiny days 
Spring and if they come through and 
are nipped by a late frost, flowering jg 
a failure for that season. 

Most catalogues favor fall-plantj 
which may be all right for states farther 
south and west, but in our latitude it is 
not advisable. The bulbs do not arriye 
until the middle of November, sometimes 
later, when the ground is frozen 
and there is no opportunity for the bulbs 
to establish themselves. Spring fing 
most of them rotted. It has been proven 
beyond a doubt that spring-planting of 
all these Lilies (including the 
Lily) is by far the most satisfactory, 
On their arrival from Japan, the bulbs 
are placed in cold storage for the Winter 
by the importers and are then sent out 
to retailers for distribution in lat 
March. The bulbs are usually fine and 
plump and ready to start growth and all 
bloom late in August and September, 
just when we need them badly to 
brighten the spots that are growing 
dull in our gardens. 

If you desire to move Lilies—the ya. 
rieties just mentioned—do not disturb 
them this Fall but wait until Spring to 
do so. The Regal Lily, one of the most 
beautiful of all and one that is most 
highly recommended by growers every- 
where, has not been found dependable 
in this section for open garden growing, 
It is of such recent introduction that we 
have not had time to familiarize our. 
selves with some of its requirements, 
We have learned this: It rarely survives 
the Winter when planted or disturbed 
in the Fall, so if you have them, wait 
until Spring to move them if necessary 
to do so, or buy them for planting at 
that time. 

Tiger, Elegans and Umbellatum Lilies 
are dependably hardy and can be moved 
any time, either Fall or in Spring. The 
treatment of all Lily bulbs with the new 
mercurial dusting powders has been 
found wonderfully effective. It is a posi- 
tive safeguard against all fungus and 
dry rot or black spot diseases. For 
planting in this section, do not buy your 


Lily bulbs this Fall but wait until’ 


Spring. If you have already ordered 
them better write to your firm requesting 
that they hold them until Spring. 


Several reports of fine success with 
the Regal Lily have been made recently— 
the best is that of Mrs. Lillian Whitmer 
of 421 North Thirty-second street whose 
only plant carried ten blooms on one 
stalk. Her Album Lily attained an im 
mense size and produced eleven blooms; 
hers is the perfect spot for Lilies in this 
section—the east side of the house, 
inclined to be sandy, perfect drainage, if 
anything, a little on the dry side af 
moisture. 

By Mrs. J. L. RHEA, (In Cedar Rapids 
Republican) 
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Outstanding Glads of 1928 


BY B. HALSEY SPENCER, (Mass.) 


HEN it comes right down to 
V V the final critical analysis it will 
not take more than from 10 to 
15 numbers to classify the real out- 
standing varieties. There are quite 
a few real fine ones, and good ones, 
and too many that are not enough of 
an improvement or too near like 
others. No matter how fine a Gladi- 
olus is there can some fault be found 
with it. It may do well in one part of 
the country and nothing in another. 
It may be gorgeous under certain 
weather conditions and extremely poor 
under others. Its color varies with 
soil conditions. Some the rain will 
ruin in a twinkle of the eye. Others 
the sun will change quickly. Some do 
better in the cool weather. Some are 
too short in growth, or placement not 
always perfect or stems inclined to 
crook; and so on. 

As it is interesting to read different 
individual writers’ opinions on vari- 
eties so it is to observe those of 
visitors and though it has been said 
that they are not always a good judge 
I have found that though they may 
not know the system of points they 
certainly know what they like and 
frankly say so; and they are the buy- 
ers of bulbs. I wish there was time 
to chronicle all the remarks on the 
latest out. It would be surprising 
and instructive. I give a lot of credit 
to the rank and file of Gladiolus lovers 
in their judgment. 

Pfitzers Triumph; a very large, 
magnificent, wide open, bloom of 
orange-salmon that every one loves 
and desires to have. Blooms easily 
hurt by rain. 

Catherine Coleman; growing more 
popular every year. Large salmon 
rose-pink that will eventually be in 
every collection as it deserves to be. 

Jean du Tailles; an excellent French 
variety, not exactly new, but not as 
well-known as it should be. This is a 
large rose-pink with deep carmine 
blotch. A very fine spike of bloom. 

Pride of Wanakah; deep lavender 
rose that is large and beautiful and 
should be more universally grown. 
One of the best. 

Rita Beck; a large light-pink with a 
few lines of red in throat. It was 
better this year in color. Of such tex- 
ture and build that it belongs in the 
front row. 

Joerg’s White; the majority of visi- 
tors to the field pick this one. And 
not without reason. It is not as white 
as others, if whiteness alone is con- 
sidered, but it makes a spike of bloom 
hard to surpass. 

Johnkeer Van Tets and Albatross , 


two new whites from Europe that at- 
tracted a great deal of attention and 
from short acquaintance are very fine. 
Real white, of good size in bloom and 
spike. Tets was the taller of the two 
and listed by many as one they 
wanted. Albatross at its best, later, 
seems to me to be one worth watching. 

Princely is another white that ap- 
pealed to visitors. Slight marks in 
throat and a dainty overcast that 
makes it very attractive. 

Heavenly Blue; was liked by those 
who revel in the lavender shades. 
Perhaps in some locations it does well 
but not here. It is weak in growth; 
few good spikes, and top blooms fade 
almost to white. 

Minuet; a fine large lavender by 
which others are measured. Never 
failed to appeal. The finest blooms 
came from very large bulbs that had 
been cut in two. 

Berty Snow; this was planted near 
Minuet for contrast. It is a beautiful 
variety, not far from Minuet in color, 
but different in form and number 
open. I still favor Minuet, but many 
preferred Berty Snow. In any event 
it is above the average. 

Aida; an early, dark blue from 
Europe that looks good. 

Paul Pfitzer; another from across 
that is very good. A purple with size 
and vigor. Put along side of Purple 
Queen, showed the latter to be a very 
fine-looking Gladiolus. 

Pearl of California; it had a better 
depth of color than previous year but 
for some reason, perhaps excessive 
wet weather, it did not do as well in 
growth as formerly. Under right 
conditions it is a huge bouquet. 

Helen Phipps; you can see its rela- 
tion to the Diener all-open class. Here 
it has not equalled W. H. Phipps, 
either in color or growth; even though 
this variety is not regular in what it 
does. It was short like Richard 
Diener in growth and not equal to 
that variety in color or clearness. 

Early Phipps; this from the Coast 
has an attractive color but it did not 
have good conditions this year to pass 
judgment on growth or earliness. 

Star of the Sea; I find this on many 
lists taken by visitors at the field. 
An Ellis production of peach-red with 
scarlet throat, tipped with yellow 
points. Blooms of good size and a 
Glad that is quite different. 

Marmora; a_ smoky-lavender of 
large size and spike that attracted 
much attention. If you like the odd 


shades, this one is exceptionally good. 
Rhoderick Dhu; light-rose with car- 
mine blotch. Of the Pendleton type 
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but different. The bloom is very 
large; spike tall and robust, and when 
you have seen it you go home and tell 
your friends about it. 

Waban; pure orange-red with a 
dark red blotch. This variety is a 
very clean combination of colors and 
noticed by many who like a striking 
effect. 

Yellow Wonder and Yellow Perfec- 
tion from Pfitzer were very good on 
first trial. Color good, size satisfac- 
tory, but inclined to be of only medium 
growth. Perhaps they will do better 
after a year here. There are not 
many good yellows. 

Gold Eagle; as an early and Golden 
Dream as a late-yellow have their ad- 
herents. Both are of Prim blood. The 
first is a good depth of yellow, medium 
in size on a fair stem. The latter is 
very deep-yellow, medium flowers on 
a large tall spike. Sometimes it seems 
that the heavy, tall stem did not har- 
monize with the small bloom, but its 
color is what takes. 

Primrose Princess; a yellow that 
will apparently be in demand for it is 
good color and very pleasing to the 
eye. 

Aflame; here is a very large Prim 
Grandifiora that is a very fine Gladi- 
olus. Perhaps on points it may not 
reach the heights, but it surely stands 
out in the field and everybody goes 
to look at it and comes away satisfied. 
Rose-pink flaked bright-red, gives the 
appearance its name implies, and with 
its rreat size and height it is much 
worth while. 

Dr. Moody is a good lavender but 
did not take as well here as others 
mentioned in this list. It takes a real 
Glad to pass Minuet or Berty Snow. 

Elizabeth Swartley; a sport of 1910 
Rose, of an exquisite soft salmon 
with white throat. Far better color 
than that from which it sprung, and 
experience here shows it a much taller 
and better spike. Should make a good 
commercial variety. Bulblets huge 
and they all grow. 

Helen Wills a white that made many 
friends this season. It has been very 
hard to get any of the bulblets to ger- 
minate here for which I am sorry as 
it is very attractive in growth and the 
creamy throat sets it off to advantage. 

Phaenomen; a pretty Glad of pink 
and yellow harmony that is charming 
but it is of short growth. 

Patricia Carter; a pink Prim of 
good color, shrimp-pink, so-called, 
without markings. Did not attract at- 
tention. The small Primulinus do not. 
The large ones of bright colors and 
odd contrasts appeal more to the aver- 
age visitor. 


Other new varieties which seem to 
be worthy of further trial are Cory- 
phee, a pure pink with light throat; 
Carolus Clusius, another from across. 
Clear pink of large size. Betty Nut- 
hall, a coral-pink that shows promise. 
Pride of Portland, a begonia-rose that 
has won many awards on the Coast. 


How often a visitor will remark 
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“There are several that are so near 
alike that they are confusing.” A 
point for example: Orange Queen, 
Ethlyn, and A. V. Bunce. All Prims 
of orange-yellow, of about the same 
shade. Orange Queen has the red line 
in the throat that is lacking most en- 
tirely in Ethlyn. A. V. Bunce here is 
slightly deeper and throat mark a bit 
more pronounced than in Orange 
Queen, but the three can be put into 
= same bunch and not create any 
stir. 

Another example: Aida, Sovereign 
and Wedgewood. The first two are al- 
most identical and the latter showing 
a little more on the plum shade, but 
when one picks out a dark-blue shade 
as they are called, from these three, 
unless put together, they are at loss. 


The question has also arisen as to 
number of florets open. The tendency 
seems to be to produce varieties with 
eight to twelve open at once. These 
varieties make a fine show but they do 
not last as long and for many purposes 
are not as useful as a variety that 
opens only four to six. These latter 
are not out of date yet and for com- 
mercial are preferred. If all the vari- 
eties opened up like W. H. Phipps, 
they would not be of much general 
use. And all prize-winners are not 
the best all around Glads. 


The most interesting day of the 
past season was one on which a prom- 
inent New York Florist spent several 
hours looking over the different vari- 
eties and picking out those which in 
his opinion were the best, and were 
most adaptable. both for work and for 
sale to high-class trade as cut flowers. 





Glads in Hard Soils 


The Gladiolus seems to do well in 
nearly any kind of soil provided it is 
fertile. In fact the finest ones we ever 
raised were grown in a stiff, heavy 
clay, in spite of the fact that many 
claim a sandy soil is best. Cultivation 
and digging is easier in sandy soil, 
of course. 

If stiff clay is all that is available, 
some of the advantages of sand can be 
had by filling the furrows at planting 
time with sand. The shoots can come 
through easily, and the bulbs will 
shake out clean at digging time. If 
only a limited area is used for garden, 
this treatment year after year will 
finally make the soil sandy enough to 
work easily. 

A. D. HOWERTON, (Ind.) 





Readers interested in any special 
subject should look carefully through 
the reading pages of this magazine. 
Materials on any particular subject 
are not necessarily under department 
heads. The Q. & A. Department and 
the Wayside Ramblings Department 
carry some of the most important in- 
formation to be found in the maga- 
zine. Besides, specialists ought not 
to specialize too heavily. Diversify 
and you will be the big gainer. 











Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





“In all places, then, and in all seasons 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings; 
Teaching us, by their most persuasive reasons, 
How akin they are to human things.” 


—LONGFELLOW 


EBRUARY;—birth month of Long- 

fellow, Lincoln and Washington. The 

old lines “You never miss the singer 
till the sweet-voiced bird has flown. You 
never miss the color of the flower till 
it’s gone,” have more emphasis this 
month when the gardens are enjoying 
their holidays and the ground is resting 
from its labors, than in June. 

When friend Sun melts the thick frost, 
many windows in eastern homes just now 
are ablaze with a glory of Geranium 
blossoms. An ancient tradition says 
these flowers, especially the red ones 
were created by Heaven to honor the 
homely virtues of the Prophet Mohamet. 
One day after washing his shirt near 
the water’s edge, he hung it up on a 
lavender Mallow. When the shirt was 
dry the flowers had turned brilliant red. 
A wild variety in both England and 
America is known as Herb Robert and 
thought to commemorate the hidden 
qualities of Robin Hood. Folks used to 
make a tea from Herb Robert in some 
places, and a decoction in milk was 
thought good for cholera infantum. Also 
once considered useful as an astringent 
and good in diarrhea. Dreaming of 
Geranium in dream lore is said to in- 
dicate a happy love affair, and Herb 
Robert is claimed by Venus. 


Some plants originated by the late 
Luther Burbank through careful selec- 
tion may revert back to type if such new 
strains are not well taken care of, is 
the recent opinion of an expert. He de- 
clared that specializing plants renders 
them an easy prey to insect pests and 
diseases, and the advice given to farm- 
ers is, to plant varieties native to their 
locality rather than trying to grow 
“something different.” 


Nukume dori or “Warming Bird” is 
the name given a tiny Bird in Japan, 
said to be used by the Hawk to warm 
his feet after an all day’s hunt. He is 
believed to catch one of these Birds, hold- 
ing it fast in his claws all night and 
releasing it in the morning, discreetly 
hunting that day in an opposite direction 
to which it flew, hence these lines trans- 
lated from the Japanese: 


“The winter dawn, though dim, 
Is welcomed by the Warming Bird,— 
It means fresh life to him.” 


“Steed of the gay Lark,” is a Mon- 
golian expression, says the author of 
that thrilling book, “Beasts, Men and 
Gods.” In it he describes a small species 
of Rodent called Imouran, about the size 
of a Squirrel whose good friend is a 
Yellow Lark of that region. When the 
tiny Rodent runs cross-country, the 
Lark, riding on his galloping friend’s 
back, balanced by his wings, feasts en 
route on the mites living on the rodent’s 
body, and blythely singing snatches of 
song between bites. He pays for his 
meal ticket by warning the Imouran 
when dangerous enemies are in sight,— 





Hawks, Eagles, etc.,—soundi 
whistles when he sights the ona 
— Fy. as the author says “the exp 
ark and his steed live in king : 
borliness.” unaly Neigh. 


The sea has weeds even as fi 
dens, all of some value if their” Vien 
were fully known, for “somewhere 
the Herb of Healing.” In Horace 
Virgil, slighting references are meas 
the common Seaweed once held worth. 
less, but now valuable; so back in 1843 
a writer in reproof had this to say: 
up high ‘alone “the shore on he were 
of contempt: ene vile, heaping on it names 
it cumbareth the bench with woke nn 
Comforting the tossings of pain with its yj 
tinctured essence and by its humbler ashes ¢, 
age A eo “~oo to th 1] 
reckon nothing worthless oo 
— pede aoa not its uses, nor knowest the 
Dulse or Sea Lettuce is a species of 
Algae having natural iodine. Irish M 
with its Seaweed odor and salty taste 
forms a jelly when boiled in water and 
cooled. Also Ceylon Moss with a similar 
odor and mucilaginous taste. An ap. 
alyist found it contained pectin, mucil 
starch and salts. The Japanese ang 
Chinese use different species of Algae 
for making gelatin, which vegetable 
gelatin is favored by those who object to 
the animal product made here from the 
soft parts of hides, hoofs, etc. This 
vegetable product is prepared for home 
uses in much the same way as our animal 
gelatin,—rubbing first in cold water, 
then pouring boiling hot water over it, 
allowing to cool. In some lands there 
are edible Birds’ nests. Nests of cer. 
tain Swallows are said to contain large 
amounts of gelatinous substance from 
Seaweed digested in the Birds’ gizzards, 
Kelp-ware, Sea-wrack, Bladder-wrack, 
etc., are all mucilaginous with a saline 
taste and seaweed odor, having iodine, 
etc., in common with other Seaweed, 
Ashes of Seaweed, were once used in 
making glass, also soap. 


The frost sparkling in the Garden 
these early mornings looks as if some 
body up in the Sky upset the “Big 
Dipper” and spilled some of the shiny 
star dust. Or little flower-ghosts come 
back to earth again to dance awhile be 
neath the stars. Or else the fairies mak- 
ing tiny starlets from frozen stuff had 
left their work behind them when Day- 
light brought the Sun. 


When a beautiful unknown tree was 
discovered growing in distant lands, the 
famous Kublai Khan, according 
Marco Polo, sent his men and elephants, 
carefully digging up the roots and earth 
around it and had it transplanted in his 
arboretum. 


“Kuwon-ha! Kuwon-ha!” “Mulberry 
leaves! Mulberry leaves!” is the cry 
be heard early spring mornings in 
silkworm districts of Japan out in front 
of the shops selling these leaves. Whet 
the frosts are liable to damage the young 
leaves, anxiety is felt by the raisers sine 
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ime the silkworm eggs are 
at the en al of life. So warning 
aoe anew ne fired in certain districts 
ionals are lire - he @x- 
such frosts or rains may 
— and smudges are then made 
from rice-straw. Rains are dreaded as 
ret leaves are dangerous to feed the 
bon ms, and in seasons when for such 
canes leaves are scarce, prices soar. 
The worms are said to be great eaters 
nd during their “busy” season are fed 
= ped leaves 6 or 7 times daily. When 
; ‘a are heavy and continuous so 
branches cannot be cut daily, often en- 
tire trees are cut down since it 1s 1m- 
ortant the worms are fed regularly. 
Gathering and chopping the Mulberry 
leaves afford employment for thousands. 
In parts of Manchuria Serub Oak is 
said to be specially grown for the pur- 
ose the leaves of which are used to feed 
silkworms; and this raw silk so 6b- 
tained is sent to Shantung to be manu- 
factured into the well-known pongee 
silk. It is the cellulose in the Mulberry 
and Oak leaves that the silkworms eat, 
storing up quantities in their tiny silk 
glands. This sticky fluid is ejected from 
two tiny spinnerets at the mouth into a 
gossamer-like thread which hardens, and 
which the worms spin into a cocoon. 
These are the raw silk threads that are 
later spun into silk. A Chinese princess 
in early times is credited with discover- 
ing silk by unravelling a cocoon. Silk- 
worms today have a rival in vegetable 
silk which grows more popular each 
season. After years of research and ex- 
periments scientists and chemists have 
given us an artificial lustrous durable 
material amazingly like real silk in ap- 
pearance, and serving as many purposes. 
The cellulose of the Mulberry and Oak, 
which feed the silkworms has been con- 
verted into this vegetable silk by many 
processes. The wood pulp is cooked, 
bleached, etc., and in due time threads 
are produced resembling the real silk 
threads which are woven into what we 
know as ‘“‘Rayon,”’ and other names. 


In countries where great groves of 
Mulberry trees are grown for silkworm 
fodder, the fruit is held worthless. It 
is the white variety most generally 
grown, but in the U. S. where more than 
one species is grown, the fruit is used 
by many. A black-fruited species ac- 
cording to laboratory experiments was 
found to contain more sugar than many 
berries, and like other subacid fruits, 
is refreshing to taste and often slightly 
laxative. The fresh fruit is made into 
syrups and jelly much as Currants are 
used. It is stated that in Europe the 
fruit is used for the same purposes cur- 
rant jelly or syrup are applied; i. e. in- 
flammation with fever, especially in sore 
throat. The bark of one variety is 
claimed to be a substitute for Pome- 
granate in medicine. 


Don’t be alarmed if you get a mouth- 
ful of dirt in making your garden this 
Spring. Maybe there’s a bit of truth 
in the old saying that you had to eat 
a peck of dirt anyway before you died! 
A University biochemist recently de- 
clared before a Medical Association that 
inorganic substance was a real neces- 
“ae | in the life processes of the human 
ody. 





Vases offered in the advertising 
pages may solve a problem which has 
bothered you for a long time. They 
are dignified and beautiful. 
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Editorial Notes 


"THE following clipping (AP) from 

La Ferte-Sous-Jarre, France, con- 
tains a strange statement in the last 
paragraph. 

“With an idea borrowed from the 
culture of Orchids, Dr. Jean Gratiot, 
botanist, is convinced that he has dis- 
covered a method of cultivation that, 
applied to Potatoes, would increase the 
yield in fabulous proportions. 

“Twenty years ago Prof. Noel Bernard, 
eminent botanist, revealed the curious 
phenomenon that Orchids and Potatoes 
are “sick plants” that can not live with- 
out their special diseases. The thou- 
sands of varieties of Orchids live from 
birth with a fungus, deprived of which, 
they perish. They are contaminated in 
the soil, for their seeds do not contain 
the germ of the parasite. Dr. Gratiot 
has succeeded in isolating the germ, and 
by uniting it with seed in sterilized tubes, 
produces flourishing Orchids at will. 

“Similarly, the potato, when grown 
from seed, does not produce a tuber. It 
can be obtained only by planting seed 
potatoes. Dr. Gratiot has isolated the 
Potato’s particular fungus and believes 
the same method of propagation applied 
to Orchids can be practised on the 
Potato.” 

I never have been fortunate enough 
to live on a farm but it seems as 
though I have known almost from 
childhood days that new varieties of 
Potatoes were obtained from seed. 
“During the war” the Utica Garden 
Club took care of the vegetable garden 
for Camp Healthmore, a local tuber- 
cular camp. There was quite a patch 
of early Potatoes and just two “potato 
balls” were found. We decided that 
the lack of them was due to constant 
spraying which would naturally kill 
any insects that would carry pollen 
from flower to flower and fertilize 
them. This seems a sensible reason 
but in looking up Potato culture I find 
that reliabie authorities say that some 
kinds produce little or no seed, and 
some others hand-fertilized, not more 
than 5 per cent. 

New varieties can only be produced 
by crossing present kinds but many 
of these have been brought to a high 
standard by careful selection of the 
tubers used as “seed Potatoes” and 
special care in cultivation. As with 
other vegetables, fruits and flowers, 


native wild kinds have been so altered 
by these two means as to be almost 
if not quite unrecognizable as de- 
scendants of the parent stock. 


If gardeners in general would pay 
less attention to the size and redness 
of flowers and more to the necessary 
conditions of their growth, results 
might be more satisfactory. We all 
have more or less failures in growing 
plants from seeds, and we are prone 
to blame the seedsman, who is prob- 
ably quite innocent of fault in the 
matter, for many things affect the 
germination of seeds for which the 
dealer is not at all responsible. Some 
seeds, like those of Perennial Phlox, 
must be sown as soon as ripe or they 
will not grow at all; some take a long 
time to mature even after being ap- 
parently ripe; while others remain in 
the ground a year or more before 
sending a sign of growth above, al- 
though they may be making roots be- 
low. Again others must be “strati- 
fied” by placing them in moist sand 
for the Winter, as soon as they ripen; 
and still others must have their hard 
shells cracked or softened with hot 
water, before the sprout can emerge. 
Soil, too, affects the germination, 
some seeds liking acid soil while oth- 
ers refuse to grow in soil containing 
leaf mold. 


Recent tests indicate that the in- 
visible rays of sunlight decrease the 
rate of germination in some seeds; und 
SO we can readily see that the intelli- 
gent growing of plants from seed 
means much more than an even tem- 


_ perature and moist soil. 


If you want to grow Holly from 
seed remember that the rate of ger- 
mination is 1 to 1000 or less and make 
out your order accordingly. 

A. P. 





Useful Hints for February 


Ho“. are the house plants coming 
on? Are they bright green, or 
are the leaves getting brown and 
wilty-looking as though tired of life? 
Even though you gave them fresh dirt 
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in the early Fall, now in Midwinter 
they will need a little extra nourish- 
ment. The seed stores now carry 
desirable fertilizers for use in the 
house. Added to their food qualities 
must be the fact that they are odor- 
less and quickly soluble. The food is 
for present use and thus must be in 
liquid form for immediate assimila- 
tion by the roots. 

Water must be supplied more freely 
than used to be necessary, because 
practically all houses are overheated 
and the air very, very dry. But water 
poured on the dirt at the top soon 
causes the soil to become hard and 
caked. A steel fork is a good tool to 
use for cultivating house plants, but 
a much wiser way is not to water 
them on top. Put water, the temper- 
ature of the room, into the saucer. A 
deep saucer should be used too for it 
is amazing how rapidly the water dis- 
appears. Probably the plants get but 
a small percentage of each day’s 
watering; most of it is taken up by 
the air, just evaporates, thus making 
the rooms more livable. Many plants 
do well standing right in a dish of 
water, the commonly accepted theory 
to the contrary. 


The Jerusalem Cherry is one of the 
commonest plants obtained in full 
fruit from the florists, but usually 
doomed to an early death because of 
red spiders which attack it in the dry 
air of most houses. These can be 
fought by daily spraying with water. 
Experimenting has shown that they 
can be kept off by never allowing the 
saucers to become dry. Treated this 
way these so-called “Cherries,” (which 
are really a variety of pepper,) live 
through the Winter in good condition. 
The same treatment is proving satis- 
factory with most house plants. 


Are you ordering Roses this month? 
You should if you need new ones. 
Among Hybrid Teas do not fail to buy 
one or more roots of Mad. Butterfly, 
if you haven’t it already. Madame 
Butterfly certainly is a gem, blooming 
freely until the last buds are killed 
by frost, and not a light one at that. 
Late October finds this Rose still sup- 
plying lovely blooms for picking. 


This has been said many, many, 
times, but really needs repeating each 
Winter and in fact each month from 
December to April. Feed the Birds, 
but especially, immediately after snow 
storms and ice or sleet storms, when 
weed seeds are covered up and shrubs 
and vines which have winter berries 
are coated with ice. Nature’s food 
supply is no longer available for the 
Birds and they die, not from the cold, 
but of starvation. Their human 
friends must come to the rescue and 
tide them over all such times. If food 
has been supplied from early Autumn 
the Birds will know just who their 
friends are and where to look for the 
much needed food. 


If you intend starting any plants in 
the house, study up the time required 


for germination and sow accordingly. 
February is too early for seeds which 
sprout quickly, but seeds which will 
not “come up” for three or four weeks 
should be started this month. Pars- 
ley is one of these slow ones and un- 
less one has plenty of last season’s 
plants to live over for early use, now 
is the time to start that supply. 


Have you looked at your Dahlia 
tubers and other winter-stored stock? 
They are liable to become dried out 









and shriveled in ordi 

Mice sometimes discover bul a 
They have been known to die .™ 
an amateur’s whole supply of q of 
olus corms. If rats could gain 

to the cellar they would undoumeatt 
make as short work of Dahlia ren 
as they do of Potatoes and 4 ~ 
A cellar can be made rat proof b 
mice seem to be able to worm ‘then 
way into most houses, unlegs "3 
know that an active Cat might m 
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‘A Border of Old-fashioned Pinks 


BY MRS. H. K. PRESTON, (N.Y.) 


had a bed or border of Pinks. 

The first ones to bloom in the 
Spring are Moss Pinks (Phlox sub- 
ulata) which are really not Pinks at 
all, but a tiny dwarf Phlox; still it is 
almost impossible not to think of them 
as Pinks, as the name testifies. 

They grow easily in almost any 
kind of soil, in partial shade, or bright 
sunshine. This variety spreads rap- 
idly and has a mossy, tufted habit of 
growth. When in bloom, about the 
middle of May, the foliage is entirely 
covered with flowers, so that from a 
distance a patch looks like a crimson 
cloth thrown on the ground. 

As its height is only about four 
inches this little plant is very lovely 
in the rock garden. There is also a 
white variety; and some catalogues 
list bright pink and lilac. 

In June we have the Sweet William 
(Dianthus barbatus) or Bunch Pink. 
This rather stiff flower, comes both 
single and double in self colors and 
mixed shades. Any garden soil will 
do, but a little fertilizer produces 
larger plants and fine blooms. A 
sunny exposure is best. 

Dwarf shrubs planted at. north or 
west, according to the situation, helps 
as a winter protection, as they cannot 
be covered without injury to the 
crowns, which means loss of bloom. 


Some catalogues list Sweet Williams 
as perennials, but I would say bien- 
nials. If you sow seeds every year 
you will have much finer flowers and 
better looking plants. Of course they 
will self-sow and some live over the 
Winter but they will be a sorry-look- 
ing lot. 

Also in June we have the Spice 
Pinks, ancestors of our beautiful Car- 
nations, which are all derived from 
these sweet little English Pinks. They 
are good for edging borders or planted 
in clumps. I planted mine first in 
heavy clay soil; just a handful of 
pieces or slips divided so small that 
we had only a few flowers the first 
year, but the next season there were 
great quantities. They are lovely for 
cutting, and last well. The foliage is 
evergreen. After three or four years 
they should be taken up and replanted, 
as they become woody and unsightly, 


"Tnac old-fashioned garden always 


and the grass is apt to get mixed ; 
with them. They come in differes 
— of pink and in white. 

ere is an outdoor Carnat 
larger than these Pinks that does val 
well now; has the odor and beautify! 
coloring, but grows more like the hot 
house variety. It is not nearly ag 
hardy as the Spice Pinks. 


Then comes the Japanese Pink 
biennial which blooms profusely the 
first and second season, and sometimes 
the third. This kind grows more 
quickly than most biennials. By gow. 
ing the seed in early May blooms will 
be obtained in July. The single ones 
I think most lovely. They make me 
think of a Japanese umbrella as they 
open so flat, and have the most won- 
derful designs. There are also double 
ones in a wide range of colors. 

This kind really should have a little 
better soil than the others, bub do 
well almost anywhere in the sunshine, 
They are also good for cutting but 
do not last as long as the Spice Pinks, 





A Few Good House Plants 


The lists and varieties of plants now 
sold by the florist for house plants are 
so large in number that perhaps a few 
lines on the best and most easily cared 
for may be of help. Almost everyone 
nowadays has one or more plants in 
the living-room and there is nothing 
that adds more charm at so little cost 
or that gives more satisfaction. 

Geraniums, as is well known, do well 
almost anywhere, and wherever you go 
all around the world you will 
always find them. A very hardy plant 
for shady rooms is Aspidistra lurida 
This plant has the peculiarity of flower 
ing below or at the surface of the soil, 
and its palm-like leaves are ¢é 
tough and strong. The variegated 
ety, striped with white, is more delicate 
in constitution, but is an extremely satis 
factory plant, and very attractive. 

A very hardy and peculiar-loo 
plant is Sanseveiria or bowstring 
the variety Zeylanica being hea 
barred crosswise of the upright lea 
thus giving a striking aspect. 






Among Palms the Latania is pro ‘ 
known & 


the easiest grown and is well 
one of the best and hardiest. The differ 
ent varieties of Boston Fern are alse 
easy to grow and care for. 


H. W. Hates, (in Rural New-Yorker) 
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Pruning Transplanted Woody Plants 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


after transplanting requires con- 
siderable — for it _ 
range from no pruning a 
Me colting back almost to ground 
level. Even under the most favorable 
circumstances the root system is re- 
duced when the plant is taken up. The 
lost roots might soon be replaced by 
an unpruned top were it not for the 
moisture relationship of the root and 
top; the plant is likely to collapse for 
lack of water before a new contact 
with the soil can be built up. 

It is therefore safest to reduce the 
moisture-using top, and the amount 
pruned off should be in proportion to 
the time it will take the root system 
to reestablish contact with the soil. 
If the root is small, the top should be 
cup back more severely than if the 
root is almost intact. If the tree has 
dried out enough to delay its start 
into growth, it will be helped by 
severe pruning. If the plant is set 
in a thin, dry soil it needs more severe 


Tet pruning of Trees and Shrubs 














pruning than if it is planted in a 
moist, fertile loam. Last, but still of 
great importance, if the plant is set 
late in the season, when the spring 
moisture is pretty well out of the 
ground, it should be pruned more 
severely than if it is planted early, 
when conditions are favorable for root 
growth. 


Wholly aside from the amount of 
pruning, the kind of pruning depends 
upon the shape of top desired. If 
the plant is to be grown in bush form, 
several upright stubs should be left 
about equal in length. If a tree is 
desired, some provision must be made 
for the trunk. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to cut back trees almost to 
ground level, and the trunk is lost. 
Then it is necessary to train the most 
upright branch to form the trunk and 
build the head later high up on the 
new wood. There need not be any 
relation between the height of the 
head left after transplanting and the 
height of the permanent top. 











New-Set Apple Tree before and after pruning. The top branch should be left longer than 
the others to form a leader, on which well-separated scaffold branches may be developed. 
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The Dormant Spray on 
Peaches and Apples 


TS dormant spray is applied to 
Peach Trees mainly for Scale and 
Leaf Curl. There is at present very 
little Scale on Peach Trees here in the 
Northeastern States, so Leaf Curl has 
become the main consideration. It is 
widespread and causes considerable 
loss in seasons when the weather is 
favorable. It does not appear until 
early Summer, but must be controlled 
before buds swell in Spring, if at all. 

Dormant strength Lime-Sulfur is 
ordinarily used for Leaf Curl. One 
gallon of liquid Lime-Sulfur to every 
fifteen gallons of water is strong 
enough to give protection. Dry Lime- 
Sulfur is effective when used accord- 
ing to directions on the package. Leaf 
Curl infection takes place as soon as 
the buds swell and spraying must be 
done before the first warm days start 
the buds. 

The dormant spray on Apple Trees 
is for Scale, Aphis, and the European 
Red Mite; and it is more effective if it 
is held until the buds are breaking. 
Where the Red Mite is abundant, an 
oil spray is used, and it may be had 
from any supply house. The oils are 
also effective against the San Jose 
Scale. Aphis eggs are very abundant 
this year and where Red Mites are 
not present a combination of Lime- 
Sulfur and Nicotine Sulphate, ap- 
plied when the green leaves are show- 
ing at the ends of the buds, will be 
found effective for San Jose Scale and 
the newly-hatched Aphids. 

The dormant spray is often omitted 
from the Apple schedule when neither 
Scale nor Red Mite is present. Then 
the first spray that is applied should 
carry Nicotine Sulphate for the 
Aphids. Aphids are not as easy to 
control after the leaves get a start, 
but one spray is saved. 

The dormant spray on Peaches and 
the dormant spray on Apples are for 
different pests and it seldom is satis- 
factory to apply them at the same 


time. 
R. A. VAN METER 





Fruit Growing in 1650 


John Josselyn visited New England 
several times near the middle of the 
Seventeenth century, and in his “New 
England Rarities Discovered” has this 
to say: 

“Their fruit trees are subject to 
two diseases, the Measles, which is 
when they are burned and scorched 
with the sun, and lowsiness when 
the Woodpeckers jab holes in their 
bark; the way to cure them when 
they are lowsie is to bore a hole in 
the main root with an augur and 
pour in a quantity of Brandie or 
Rhum and then stop it up with a 
pin made of the same tree. 


There are still many blank places ig 
our understanding of plants and plant 
processes, but we seem to have made 
some progress in the last two hundred 
and seventy-five years. 





Our Native 
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Wild Fruits 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


HE colonists found in America 

a variety of Wild Fruits in such 

profusion that early travellers 
and writers were enthused by the 
horticultural possibilities of the new 
land. In comparison with the highly- 
developed varieties to which they 
were accustomed in European gar- 
dens, however, the settlers were im- 
pressed with the inferiority of Native 
Fruits. Their very abundance sug- 
gested only the probability that fa- 
miliar fruits from the home land 
could be grown here with a high de- 
gree of success, and the first efforts 
at fruit growing in America was 
largely turned toward the establish- 
ment here of European varieties. 


BEGINNING THE CULTURE OF NATIVE 
GRAPES 


Years of effort and thousands of 
dollars were wasted in vain attempts 
to grow European Grapes in Eastern 
America. Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana were 
among the states in which the Old 
World Grapes left a trail of disap- 
pointment and financial disaster. 

At length, in the early part of the 
last century, a native variety was in- 
troduced in the Ohio Valley as a Grape 
from the Cape of Good Hope. As the 
Cape Grape it thrived and was grown 
widely, proving later to be the Alez- 
ander, a variety derived from Vitis 
Labrusca, the common large-fruited 
Wild Grape of the North Atlantic 
States. 


Turned into this new channel, 
American Grape culture spread rap- 
idly and prospered. In a few years 
the variety Catawba was introduced 
and it added fresh impetus to the new 
industry. After a century of expan- 
sion we still find Catawba a prominent 
variety. Just before the Civil War, 
the Concord appeared, and it soon 
spread from Massachusetts to become 
the cornerstone of native Grape cul- 
ture. 


While it has far outgrown our other 
Native Fruits, the American Grape is 
only well-started on the road to high 
excellence. When we consider the un- 
told centuries of manipulation which 
lie behind the European or “Califor- 
nia” Grape, Concord is almost a wild- 
ing. Twenty or thirty native species 
furnish one or more wild Grapes for 
every arable region in the United 
States. What may be developed in 
time from this wealth of native ma- 
terial cannot even be estimated. 


THE NATIVE BRAMBLES 

Like the European Grape, the Red 
Raspberry of the Olid World was a 
disappointment to the colonists. After 
many failures, a successful variety, 
English Red, appeared a hundred 
years ago from no one knows where, 
and with it were laid the foundations 
of American Raspberry growing. 


Long afterward English Red was 
found to be a native variety, probably 
a purple-cane. 

The native Black Raspberry of the 
Mississippi valley first drew the atten- 
tion of Nicholas Longworth of Cin- 
cinnati when he found a plant bearing 
a fall crop on the new canes. He prop- 
agated this curiosity and sent plants 
to his friends. For many years this 
Ohio Everbearing was the standard 
Black Raspberry of America. It came 
to be highly esteemed for its fruit and 
was replaced by better varieties which 
were not, however, of the Everbearing 
type. The present day varieties of 
Black Raspberries are not fall bearers, 
but the characteristic has appeared in 
certain red varieties, like St. Regis, 
which are deservedly popular. 


Purple-cane varieties appeared and 
were grown extensively before they 
were known to be hybrids between red 
and black species. Purple-cane vari- 
eties may now be produced readily 
and a great improvement in Rasp- 
berries may be expected in the next 
few years, largely through the de- 
velopment of greatly improved purple- 
cane varieties. Development has 
barely begun; the future promises 
much. 

There are plenty of Wild Black- 
berries in Europe, but this fruit for 
some reason has been given little at- 
tention by European gardeners. Its 
culture began in America in the 
middle of the last century and has 
reached its greatest development here. 
Cultivated varieties still are strikingly 
like the wild forms which indicates 
that the work of development has 
scarcely begun. 


OUR NATIVE PLUMS 


Our Plum and Prune industry is 
founded upon European and Japanese 
species. The European Plums, in par- 
ticular, have come to us in such a high 
state of development that they have 
wholly eclipsed our undeveloped native 
species in regions where they can be 
grown easily. But European Plums 
reach their maximum only in the 
northeastern states, around the Great 
Lakes, and along the Pacific coast. 
Great areas in the interior look to 
other species for their Plums. 

Right now the Japanese Plums seem 
to be progressing more rapidly than 
native species, and little improvement 
can be expected from our Native 
Plums in the immediate future, unless 
it be in the direction of very hardy 
sorts for special conditions. 

American Gooseberries have never 
been very popular, partly because the 
quality has not been high. New and 
better varieties are now being tested 
and a half dozen native species offer 
a good field to the plant breeder. 


The Blueberry is the newest of cul- 
tivated fruits, and few indeed would 


hold that the best of the new wu. 
may not soon be surpassed, Varietieg 


There remains a we : 
material that has not “at ect 
mesticated. Like the Blueber 
plants have waited for years 
attention of skilled horticultys 
Unquestionably many of these fry: 
will in time be added to the lin 
cultivated plants. The possibilitig 
our Native Fruits have not yet bon 
explored; it is plain that there j 
much here to be added to our how 
cultural resources. ott 





Random Horticultural Notes 


This is a good time to ch 

the efficiency of a storage on 
the Fruits or Vegetables are shriveled 
and tough, it is likely that the 
has been too dry all through the Fall 
and Winter. Next year it Would be 
well to add moisture to the air in 
some way, as by sprinkling the flog 
beginning with the use of the storag 
room in the Fall. 


It is time that orders were Placed 
for nursery stock for spring delivery 
Orders are usually filled in the order 
in which they arrive and late ordey 
may have to be filled with left-oyg 
stock. The nurseryman will take yoy 
order in late Spring and do the beg 
he can with it, but he deserves anj 
will appreciate a better chance, 


If Peach buds in the Northeasten 
States survive until the end of this 
month the chances for a Peach ery 
are good. Peach buds are killed by 
temperatures of ten to twenty degres 
below zero, varying with their condi- 
tion; and the danger of such ten. 
peratures will soon be past. Spring 
frosts sometimes destroy the crop, but 
not as frequently as they do farther 
South. 


Pruning may be safely done in Feb 
ruary, and if there is much to be done 
it is well to get started as soon as the 
milder days come. It is best, however, 
to let the Grapevines go until they 
thaw. When frozen they are brittk 
and inclined to break rather badly, 
There is some danger, too, of Rasp 
berries being killed in March by dry- 
ing winds, and it is as well to prune 
them later. 


This is the time of year when Peach 
buds are killed by cold weather. We 
usually consider fifteen degrees below 
zero the deadline for the Peach crop, 
but sometimes, when they are in pe 
fect condition, Peach buds will sur 
vive lower temperatures. 


If you have not put protector 
around the trunks of your youlg 
trees, and have reason to believe thal 
there are mice in the orchard, it 3 
well to tramp the snow solid about the 
trunks to discourage the mice from 
working in at ground level. 
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Propagation of Deciduous 
Shrubs by Hardwood Cuttings 


BY JAMES H. BISSLAND 


HE hardwood-cutting method of 
T rropagating Shrubs is in exten- 
sive use by nurserymen, and is a 
method that is easily available to the 
r. 
sey hardwood cuttings is meant 
those cuttings of Shrubs taken after 
growth has stopped for the season. 
With some species this may be as 
early as August, and the cuttings may 
be made from then until Winter. The 
mere fact that the foliage is still green 
and still remains upon the plant is 
no indication that growth is going on. 
For instance, California Privet re- 
tains its foliage way into the late 
Fall, but active growth ceases at the 
first hard frost. 

Hardwood cuttings should be made 
of the past season’s growth, taking 
cuttings from wood that has just 
ripened, and not from wood that is 
any older than that. They should be 
cut with a sharp knife, leaving a sur- 
face that is clean and smooth, and not 
jagged or crushed. For this reason, 
shears are not a satisfactory cutting 
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tool. It is best, on the average, to 
make cuttings between six and eight 
inches long, but if you cannot get at 
least two buds within this length, 
make the cuttings longer. Some of 
this season’s growth may be two feet 
or more in length, in which case you 
can get two or more cuttings from one 
shoot. Thus you will have one cutting 
with a set of terminal buds, and one 
or more cuttings from the intermedi- 
ate portion of the shoot that will not 
have any terminal buds. This is 
technically known as “beheading” and 
can be done with impunity in most 
cases. In some cases it will result in 
poorly-shaped bushes, but in the or- 
dinary bushes that the average home- 
owner would desire to propagate, it 
will be satisfactory, and will result 
in more cuttings from one Shrub than 
if only those cuttings with terminal 
buds were used. 

For the sake of appearances, and for 
convenience in handling, make all 
cuttings the same length. Tie them 
in bundles of twenty-five or more, 
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using willow switches or tarred twine 
that will not rot away during the Win- 
ter. These bundles of cuttings should 
be properly labeled and then buried in 
sand or damp sawdust in a cold cellar. 
A more convenient method is to bury 
them below the frost line in a pit dug 
on a sandy knoll, or some other high 
spot that will be well-drained during 
the Winter. After you have packed in 
the cuttings, back fill with sand, and 
mound the surplus dirt up over the pit. 

During the Winter, the cuttings will 
form “callus” over the cut ends and 
will be ready for rooting in the Spring. 
For the small number of cuttings that 
the home grower will probably make, 
it is best to erect a frame of boards 
similar to a coldframe, making the bed 
four feet wide. Good garden loam 
should be used in the bed, but there 
should not be too much humus in it. 
Do not use clear sand as you would 
for rooting green cuttings, as these 
cuttings will remain in the bed all 
Summer, and the soil should have 
plenty of nourishment in it. The pur- 
pose of the frame is to prevent exces- 
sive drying of the cuttings during 
early Spring. A shade screen of laths 
or muslin should be used until the cut- 
tings are thoroughly rooted, and 
should be removed when the tops of 
the cuttings commence to grow. 


The bundles of cuttings should be 
removed from the pit as soon as the 
ground can be worked. If left in too 
long some varieties will start to 
sprout, and long, pale, delicate shoots 
will be found at each pair of buds. 
These will be unable to withstand the 
sun, wind, and cold of early Spring, 
and you will likely lose all such 
cuttings. Hydrangea paniculata and 
Spiraea Vanhouttei are notable in this 
respect. Privet will remain quite dor- 
mant for a long time. After removing 
from the pit, they should be placed in 
the frame as soon as possible. Plant 
them at such a depth that one set of 
buds will be above the ground, and 
the rest below. On some varieties 
where the buds are very close to- 
gether, there may be more buds above 
ground. A safe rule to follow is to 
insert two-thirds of the cutting in the 
ground, and then you can modify this 
rule to fit the type of cutting at hand. 
Some growers recommend that the 
cuttings be inserted at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, while others advise 
planting them vertically. Personally 
I do not think that it makes any dif- 
ference, especially with the easily- 
rooted kinds that are ordinarily grown 
at home. 

The cuttings should be planted quite 
closely, two inches apart in the row, 
with six inches between rows. After 
planting keep them well-watered and 
shaded; after the tops are well 
formed, the foliage will keep the 
ground shaded. The close planting 
will cause a tall spindly growth the 
first year, but when transplanting the 
second year they can be cut back to 
form bushy specimens. 


The majority of Shrubs can be “cut 
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to a bud” in making the cuttings. This 
means they are cut off squarely below 
a set of buds. Other subjects will re- 
quire a portion of the old wood on the 
base of the cutting. This is known 
as “cutting to a heel,” or “mallet” 
cutting. See illustration for the dif- 
ference between them. No general 
rule can be given as to when you 
should cut with a heel, but as a general 
thing, the harder-wooded and more 
close grained the wood of the subject, 
the more certain it is that they will 
require a heel or a mallet on the 
cutting. 





Baboons Have Hard Life 


Stephen Haweis, who went to Africa 
with the Smithsonian-Chrysler expedi- 
tion, says that Baboons do not have such 
an easy life as many might suppose. 
These creatures, he points out in an 
article in Nature Magazine, live in com- 
munities of hundreds and sometimes 
even thousands. They are expert at 
raiding the shambas where the maize 
and millet grow. In Tanganyike they 
are often rounded up, driven into nets 
which have been set around their sleep- 
ing places and killed mercilessly, ruth- 
lessly, as vermin. 

It is a hard life they live among the 
rocks. Generations of fear has given 
them a somewhat pinched and worried 
look. They have to stick together for 
they have many enemies and mutual 
help is often necessary. When a 
Leopard wanders forth in the evening 
there is nothing he likes better than a 
well-fed Baboon for his supper. The 
watchmen keep a sharp lookout for any 
of the big cats, especially at suppertime. 
If the Baboons climb high up a tree so 
the cats can’t easily follow them, then 
the Eagle is perfectly willing to take 
advantage of their exposed position. 
Even the smaller Hawks will swoop 
down upon the babies if they leave their 
mother’s close embrace for long. 


—(The Pathfinder) 

















This was a very plain looking spot 
right in the heart of a big city,—glorified 
by judicious planting in the back yard, 
of a vegetable garden on one side of the 
walk and flowers on the other side. The 
trees are Cherries, Maple, Flowering Crab. 
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A Talk on the Iris 





BY L. W. LIGHTY, (in Pennsylvania Farmer) 


THE BLUE FLAGS 


TILL many people insist on calling 
Iris “Blue Flags” and the Peonies 
“pinys.” But after looking at my 

garden and seeing the endless color com- 
binations from snow-white to almost 
black, maroon, or deep purple; from the 
lightest gray-blue to the deepest rich 
sky-blue; from an ivory or light canary 
to the deepest rich golden yellow; from 
the lightest pink to the deepest rose, and 
on to a deep velvety crimson; from the 
lightest lavender to the deepest richest 
lavender-blue, violet or purple; then all 
these colors combined in endless com- 
bination,—two, three, four and more col- 
ors in one bloom, often with a large 
chalice of pure gold in the center, and 
rich golden beards, simply put the “Blue 
Flags” out of the mind of the beholder. 


THE FLOWER FOR THE BUSY FARMER’S WIFE 


The Iris is surely that flower. There 
are plenty of Iris in our garden that 
were planted seven or eight years ago 
and not a thing done to them, save cut- 
ting out the weeds, to this date, and 
they bore us a most wonderful crop of 
bloom this season and every season. 
They never fail. They are as rugged 
as the oak or the maple and nearly as 
permanent. Cold does not hurt them 
nor does the heat. They bloom in suc- 
cession from the forepart of April to the 
forepart of July in our garden. Many 
varieties are delightfully fragrant and 
many are fine for the vase, as all buds 
open in water. The foliage stays green 
and ornamental all Summer and often 
we scatter seeds of annuals and have 
color all the season. Shirley Poppies 
thrive and make a fine showing in the 
late Summer among the Iris. I read 
about Iris troubles but want to tell you 
we have grown them for half a century 
and never found an insect or fungus, 
not an enemy, to hurt the Iris in the 
least. Even cows will not eat them. 
The Iris is one plant that is entirely im- 
mune to all troubles to deface or de- 
stroy it. We have them by the ten 
thousand in our garden and in hundreds 
of varieties and speak out of experience. 
Some varieties are slow growers and 
some are rapid growers, but nearly all 
are good bloomers when well established. 


WHEN TO PLANT THE IRIS 


The right time to plant trees or hardy 
plants is when dormant. The Iris bloom 
and grow a little for a week or two and 
then become in a good measure dormant 
and seemingly rest for a month or more 
when they again start and make an au- 
tumn growth. Hence the best time to 
plant Iris is the end of July and August. 
But being such a hardy plant it may 
be successfully planted almost any time 
the ground is in planting order. But 
if we plant them from the end of July 
to the middle of September they make 
an excellent autumn growth for us and 
we can count on a fine crop of bloom 
the following season. Then if anxious 
for increase you can dig them up after 
blooming and divide and again plant 





in August and have a nice bed of 
variety the next season. Do not les 
deep and be sure the soil is wel] drain 
as Iris object to wet feet. 


WHAT VARIETIES? 


Which variety is the most i 
Would you plant only one fail 
kinds? “Which would you select? 
often these questions come that | 
forced to devise an answer, but I ap 
not at all sure it is right. Were ] sen. 
tenced to be allowed only one Variety 
it would be Lohengrin. First the name 
is enticing—the wedding march, By 
the Iris is about perfect. A 
bloomer and excellent grower, Y, 
delicate and silky in appearance by 
stands up well in sun or rain, The 
color is alluringly mysterious. The gg. 
perts call it Chinese Violet. But ye 
know that when a puzzle cannot hp 
solved it is called a Chinese puzzle anj 
this very elusive but altogether enchant. 
ing color does not fit in the ordj 
color names and so it is “Chinese” ang 
the experts escape a dilemma. My next 
choice would be Pallida Dalmatica, a 
very rich tall grand lavender. These 
are old varieties and low in price and 
I could have them in great masses and 
in fact I do have them in such nov, 
Then my third one has not been selected, 
as I would surely want Sindjkha, om 
with an oriental name and _ glorious 
oriental colors, shades and tints and a 
very large flower, free bloomer and 
splendid grower. The color is as eu. 
sive as Lohengrin but entirely different, 
Even the experts name six colors to 
describe it but it is none of them. How. 
ever, it is beautiful and light in tone 
And the other third one I could no 
be without is Ambassadeur. This is 
one of the darkest Iris, being a very 
deep maroon-violet in the falls, and the 
standards are a “smoky reddish-violet- 
lavender” and several other names, but 
words will never tell the color. A tall 
plant and giant bloom and all about 
perfect. After these three, which is 
four, come an array of dozens that 
clamour for admittance to the garden 
Fairy is a tall white with a clear bluish 
tint and it is the most delightfully ite 
grant of all the Iris. Madame Chobaut 
is a cream-fawn and Steepway is a 
fawn, the only real fawn in the If 
family, and those I must have. But 
I am not sentenced yet and so I oF 
tinue to have about 300 varieties. 


IS THIS IRIS FLOWER A NEW THING! 


Hardly so, because in the dim Datk 
Ages of history it was made the nation 
emblem of France and carried on i 
banners of the Crusaders and it is often 
known as the Lily of France. It Was 
called the “Lily” in the olden days 
Again, if you will take the trouble # 
refer to Hosea 14:5 or to Songs @ 


Solomon 2:1 or to Matt. 6:28 or 


Luke 12:27 you will read that til 
flower was considered and loved in 
ages of the past. The Iris grows native 
or wild in those parts of Asia, but the 
Lily as we know it does not. 
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London’s Cat and Dog Cemetery 


BY E. A. GILLESPIE, (IIl.) 


see of Man, the better I like 
Dogs.” While we may not sub- 
scribe to this arraignment unre- 
servedly, we are daily being impressed 
with the attributes of our Dog 
Friends,—fidelity, sagacity, devotion, 
gingleness of purpose,—revealed in 
story or experience, that often make 
the conduct of Man suffer by com- 
parison. 
It is within comparatively recent 
ears that we, in America, have ac- 
corded the Dog his rightful place as 
Man’s companion and friend, and it 
is encouraging to note the growing 
interest in the breeding and exhibit- 
ing of Dogs throughout the country 
for purposes not altogether connected 
with commerce or self-interest. 


In England, and especially through- 
out the countryside, one of the com- 
ponent parts of every family is the 
Dog, who enters into the family life 
as naturally as do the children with 
whom he is brought up. This natural 
acceptance of the Dog in the family 
circle extends also to shops, restaur- 
ants, public conveyances and (in Scot- 
land) even to the churches. To object 
to the proximity of a Dog, or even 
a brace of them in a bus or tram, does 
not even occur to the average English 
Man or Woman. To be sure, Dog 
passengers are restricted to the tops 
of the London buses, but they are 
taken aboard without the slightest ob- 
jection on the part of the obliging 
guards, and it is amusing to note with 
what familiarity the London Dogs 
proceed to climb the stairs of the 
buses, followed by their admiring 
owners. In London, too, are found 
Dog creches where canine visitors 
are afforded both amusement and re- 
freshment while their owners are at- 
tending the theatre or visiting the 
shops. Drinking fountains at the en- 
trance of shops and public buildings 
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are provided for thirsty Dogs and 
help to reduce the fear of rabies to a 
minimum. 

In harmony with this consideration 
for the comfort and well-being of 
these creatures entrusted to their 
care, and possibly in some measure in 
return for their love and devotion, it 
is not inconsistent to come upon (in 
the very heart of London) the inter- 
esting feature of a Cat and Dog 
Cemetery. 

To the average tourist, whose inter- 
est and time are limited and pledged 
to the “big” sights in London, this 
strange little spot is rarely marked. 
But if one will take a short walk on 
Bayswater Road, (eight minutes from 
the Marble Arch to Victoria Gate, 
Hyde Park, to be exact,) he will see 
there this evidence of the regard for 
his Dog felt by both commoner and 
lord,—for its patrons include a duke 
and a knight. 


“THE Cat and Dog Cemetery was 
founded quite by accident, when 
Prince, a cherished Dog belonging to 
the Duchess of Cambridge, having 
been run over in Hyde Park, was 
brought into the Lodge at the en- 
trance of the park gate, where he 
died. At the request of his mistress 
Prince was buried in the garden at- 
tached to the lodge and a stone was 
erected to his memory. 

Petitions, thereupon, pouring in for 
permission to bury other Dogs there, 
this site was appointed by the Duke 
of Cambridge, (who was ranger of 
the park,) as an “official” cemetery 
for Dogs and Cats. The ground, as 
crown property, could not be sold and 
no fixed sum was charged for a grave 
there. In all, there are about 450 
Dogs and Cats buried in this cem- 
etery. 

Many and varied were the funerals 
of the Dogs buried here. Some were 
enclosed in oak coffins, others in pine 
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or deal boxes, depending upon the cir- 
cumstances of their grieving owners. 
One pampered pet was laid to rest in 
an Indian shawl, while a bit of canvas 
sufficed for another, perhaps as dearly 
cherished. A unique funeral was 
given “Jack the Dandy,” a “Sports- 
man and a Pal,” who was attended on 
the first lap of his long journey to 
the Happy Hunting Ground by a pack 
of Dog friends which his master 
brought to the cemetery on the sad 
occasion of his interment. 

Prince, for whose sake the cemetery 
was first instituted, is not the only 
aristocratic pet there. He divides the 
honors with the Collie of Sir H. Seton- 
Gordon. Another celebrity is “Barrie,” 
the pet of Olga Netherhole, the ac- 
tress, whose stone bears the simple 
epitaph, ‘““My loved and loving friend.” 

If one loves a Dog, not the slightest 
sense of sacrilege is felt at the use of 
the Bible texts which vie in frequency 
with the quotations from the English 
poets. In the many verses composed 
by the sorrowing owners are ex- 
pressed the hope—nay, the certain be- 
lief—that they will meet again. An 
instance of this is found on the stone 
to “Darling Bovey of Bryn Mawr”: 

“There are men both good and wise, 

Who say that dumb creatures 

We have cherished here below, 
Shall give us joyous greeting 
When we pass the Golden Gate; 

Is it folly if we hope it may be so?” 

On “Toby’s” stone we find, from 
Dickens’ “Great Expectations,” 

“What games we have had!” 


To the memory of “My dear dog 
Sam” is inscribed 
“After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well.” 

Of another it was graven 

“He talked with soft brown eyes, more 
eloquent than speech.” 

A favorite verse from the Bible is: 
“All the beasts of the forest are Mine.” 


What depths of devotion are ex- 
pressed on the stone to “Jim”: 
“A little Dog with a big heart.” 


ATS, too, are buried here, and the 
graves of both show tender care 
and attention. A quaint conceit is the 
planting of Catnip on the graves of 
the departed Tabbies. 

A recital of the inmates of the cem- 
etery is readily given by the general 
and obliging keeper of the lodge to 
all who pause to examine this inter- 
esting little “place of quiet.” Post- 
card collectors may enhance their col- 
lections by the cards here for sale 
showing plainly the epitaphs on many 
of the stone from various angles of 
the cemetery. 

The continued demand for an ap- 
propriate place in which to bury pets, 
(after the London Cat and Dog Cem- 
etery was filled), warranted the selec- 
tion of another site, though not in 
London. This new cemetery is located 
at Molesworth Huntington where, up 
to this writing, nearly four hundred 
Dogs have been interred. Here is 


buried a Dog from New Haven, Con- 
necticut, brought over by his master 
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for whom, after three months’ quar- 
antine at Liverpool, he pined to death. 
Another Dog, from San Angelo, 
Texas, is remembered with a stone 
bearing the Mexican eagle and in- 
scribed: 

“Shall He, Whose name is Love, 

Deny our loving friends a home above? 

_— He Who orders all things for the 

st. 

In Paradise will surely give them rest.” 
One fond owner writes of his pet 
“He had all the virtues of a man 

without his vices.” 
Of another Dog his stone testified 
“He lived and died a gentleman.” 


_Another bereaved owner comforts 
himself with the thought 

“His body lies here, but his soul is 
ever with me.” 

To the casual eye, these small en- 
closures of tiny graves, with their 
quaint but pathetic verses, may ap- 
pear a mere sentimental display of 
grief for companions of the hour 


easily replaced when their “little day” 
is past. But to the Dog Lover they 
hold a deeper meaning: Of an at- 
tempt, at least—though all too inade- 
quate—to make some lasting return 
for the love and devotion that asked 
no return but was lavished without 
fear or favor on those whom they 
deemed their friends. 


“Only a poor dumb creature? 
Not so poor as you and I; 
He was as true to Nature 
As the clouds are to the Sky. 
For he was no quibbling coward, 
No recreant false friend he, 
Faithful to one—and forward 
With a Dog’s firm constancy. 


There’s surely a welcome haven 
For Dogs who are true and good; 
For a Dog who was never a craven 
Deserves to be understood. 

So, as sure as a kindly nature 

Has limned the earth and sky— 
So will this poor dumb creature 

Be remembered as you and I.” 


—HoRACE SEYMOUR KELLER 














Kinds and Varieties of Peonies 
BY MISS MABEL THOMS 


HE PEONY has been known in 
China for more than a thousand 
years, where, beginning as the wild 

species, P. albiflora, it gradually spread 
throughout Northern China. and was cul- 
tivated for medicinal use and for food 
as well as for garden ornament. We do 
not think of the Peony as a medicinal 
plant, but our forefathers had a faith 
more like the Chinese in the curative 
value of plants, as Hill’s British Herbal 
of 1756 claimed for the Peony (P. offi- 
cinalis, no doubt) that it alone would 
cure that disagreeable disorder, the 
nightmare. Mrs. Edward Harding 
writes in “The Book of the Peony,” that 
in 1850 an English nurseryman began a 
collection of the albifloras, among which 
was Edulis Superba with edible roots. 

There are between eighteen and 
twenty-five species of the Peony, which 
are classified under two divisions— 
Herbaceous and Tree Peonies. The 
Herbaceous Peonies are plants two to 
four-and-a-half feet high that die down 
to the ground in the Autumn. 


Tree Peonies or P. Moutan have a 
shrub-like habit and a permanent woody 
growth that does not die down to the 
ground. The Chinese esteemed the Tree 
Peony very highly, and it was called by 
them “The King of Flowers,” while the 
Herbaceous were the King’s Ministers. 
Although hardy, Tree Peonies are diffi- 
cult to propagate and increase is most 
generally made by grafting on Herba- 
ceous roots. 

The Tree Peony usually reaches a 
height of three or four feet, and its flow- 
ers are remarkable for their beauty of 
form, texture, and color combined. The 
manual of the American Peony Society 
gives full cultural directions for growing 





*Paper read before Milwaukee Horticultural 
Society at their November meeting. 


the Tree Peony. There are as many 
named varieties and colors, single and 
double, among Tree Peonies as are 
found among the Herbaceous or Albi- 
floras. 


P. Lutea is a shrubby species with 
handsome foliage like that of P. Moutan, 
but more finely divided. The flowers are 
bright yellow, very fragrant, two to four 
inches in diameter. The plant is hardy 
but in northern regions is apt to die 
back to the ground each Winter, and is 
thus practically Herbaceous in habit. 
There are a number of hybrids crossed 
with P. Moutan which are of high merit. 


P. Tenuifolia or Fern-leafed Peony is 
the earliest of the Herbaceous Peonies to 
bloom, about a month ahead of the 
earliest Chinese varieties. It is a native 
of the Ukraine, Russia, a region north 
of the Black Sea, and comes in both sin- 
gle and double varieties. The plant is 
sixteen to eighteen inches high, and a 
few weeks after blooming the foliage 
dies down to the ground, disappearing 
until the following Spring. The flowers 
are red. 


P. Wittmaniana and its hybrids fol- 
low closely after Tenuifolia in order of 
bloom. P. Wittmaniana and P. Mlokose- 
witschi are the only known Herbaceous 
Peonies having yellow flowers. Witt- 
maniana is not grown here very success- 
fully and for some unknown reason often 
dies out. The Wittmaniana hybrids, 
however, are very hardy. Lemoine, with 
other French hybridists, has made 
crosses with various Chinese varieties. 
They have large, fragrant, single flowers 
and thick leaves of vigorous and luxuri- 
ant growth. Le Printemps, a yellow- 
ish cream, Mai Fleuri, a salmon white, 
and Avan Gard, pale rose, are consid- 
ered very beautiful. 


P. Officinalis, the old-fashi 
ble-red Piney, has been known inp 
pean gardens for centuries and Save the 
Peony its name. There are Single 
double types in white and red, altho 
the double-red, Officinalis rubra Plena, ; 
the one best known. be. 
There are a number of oth 
species but these are not well-kaael 
American gardens except to pla 
ers and botanists. _ 


From Peony Albiflora are 
most of the varieties of tho aa 
Herbaceous Peony. Roots of the Peon 
were brought to England from Ching 
about the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. From England it passed oyer 
the Channel into France, and it jg in 
France that the real history of the mod. 
ern Peony begins. A number of French 
gardeners raised Peony seedlings in the 
early part of the ninteenth century, and 
some of these old varieties are stil] found 
in Peony lists. Festiva Mazima, orig. 
inated by Miellez in 1851, has a ratj 
of 9.3, and it is the equal of many of the 
modern first-class Peonies of today 
Edulis Superba was originated by Lemon 
in 1824 and is over a hundred years old, 
Although it has a rating of only 7.6, it 
holds the affections of many because of 
its earliness, deep-pink color, and fra. 
grance. In America, Brand, Richardson 
Thurlow, and other Peony growers have 
produced a number of fine, high-class 
seedlings. 

Our modern Peonies show a wide ya- 
riation in form as well as color, and go 
they have been classified into different 
types as single, double, Japanese, and 
rose. Many Peony lists describe bomb 
and crown types, but Mr. A. H. Fewkes 
in the Manual of the American Peony 
Society, does not like the term, as there 
is very little difference between the two 
and some varieties listed as bomb pro- 
duce a crown. He thinks that Peony 
types could be reduced to: five at most; 
single, Japanese, anemone, semi-double 
and double. 


The single type is a flower with five 
or more petals around a center of sta- 
mens with pollen-bearing anthers. La 
Fiance, or The Bride, a white single, is 
probably one of the best-known of this 
type. Two very fine pinks are Helen and 
Pride of Langport. Vera is a dark ma- 
roon-crimson. 


The Japanese type is really a double 
form, but it has arrived at its goal ina 
much different manner than the other 
double forms. This also has a single row 
of guard petals, but instead of bearing 
pollen the stamens have become greatly 
enlarged. They are narrow and thick 
and of various colors, and are often de- 
scribed as filamental petals or petaloids. 

There are so many fine Japanese 
Peonies that it is difficult to choose 
among them. Mikado is a crimson Jap 
which was first introduced to this coun- 
try at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893. 
Fuyajo is a very striking dark-purplish 
crimson, with a center of the same color 
as the guard petals but tipped with buff. 
The finest white Jap is Isani Gidui. The 
highest rated of all Japs is Tamate 
Boku (9.4). It has enormous cupped 
petals of dark old-rose-pink and a centet 
of gold and pink stamenoids. Tokio & 
a less expensive variety which resembles 
it closely. 

Primevere, a white Peony with center 
of canary-yellow, is an example of 
anemone type. Another is Philomele, a 
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i ‘th a three-color effect— 
= ee pares, — collar, and 
y in the center. 
taft of fe save the semi-double like 
More Jacquin, often called the Water- 
iy Peony. La Rosiere 1s also a fine ex- 
youd Je of this type. It is a beautiful 
ote Peony which blooms in clusters of 
} vee to five and should not be disbudded 
me it is the cluster which makes it 
; Peonies. ; 
uni enie Shaylor is a semi-double, light- 
ink Peony, which I admire very much. 
fe has golden anthers, green carpels, and 
crimson stigmas in the center, which re- 
minds me of nothing else than the yel- 
low center of a Poinsettia flower. 
Every one is familiar with the double 
type. Some full doubles still show a 
; of stamens but these are hidden 
among the thick mass of petals. Festiva 
Maxima, white; Edulis Superba, pink; 
and Felix Crousse, red; are the three old- 
est and best known varieties among the 
doubles which ought to be in every gar- 
den. Karl Rosefield is even better than 
Felix Crousse and does not cost much 
more. Mons. Jules Elie has large guard 
petals and an immense ball of incurved 
petals like a Chrysanthemum. Duchess 
de Nemours is another very good white 
among the older sorts. A few of the 
finest modern Peonies are Le Cygne, 
9.9; and Kelway’s Glorious, 9.8; both 
white; Lady Alexandra Duff, 9.1, light 
pink; Sarah Bernhardt, 9.0, a beautiful 
late pink; Therese, 9.8, one of the loveli- 
est pink Peonies; and Philippe Rivoire, 
9.2; the only red which is fragrant. 
There are such a number of excellent 
varieties among the doubles that it is 
really impossible to select any certain 
ones as being the best. There are early 
and late kinds. Peonies are rated on a 
scale of ten. Any Peony rated above 8 
is good. Everyone can select his own 
favorite to suit personal taste and purse 
by selecting those above 8 and not go 
far wrong. 





A Rustic Bird House 


Take a four or five-inch flower pot, 
chip a hole in the side with a sharp 
pointed tool, then set up a piece of 
wood 14 inches long with a hole in top 





as shown at D. Cement this to the 
bottom of the pot, and when dry, after 
a few days, thatch with straw. Old 


bottle protectors are best. B shows 
how the thatch is fastened to the piece 
of wood. 

_ Another way is shown at C. Wire 
is used instead of wood, and the thatch 
fastened to this. After thatching 
trim off the loose straws with a sharp 
pair of shears, and hang in the garden. 


THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 
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Growth of Rose F. J. Grootendorst 


To THE EpDITOR :— 

Can you tell me the height that the new hybrid 
Rugosa Rose, F. J. Grootendorst, grows? 
what distance apart they may be planted so as to 
form a hedge? 

JosePH S. BLAKE, (Ohio) 

Answer :—The F. J. Grootendorst Rose 
is a quite accommodating shrub, and 
much more amenable than the average 
Rugosa hybrid. Due probably to its part 
Polyantha (or Multifiora) parentage, it 
makes a real bush, and does not send out 
ten-foot shoots like Conrad F. Meyer 
and other Rugosa hybrids. Left to it- 
self it would in time reach five feet or 
more in height, but it can be kept at 
almost any height above three feet with 
judicious pruning. , 

For a hedge (and it will make a most 
beautiful and satisfactory hedge) I 
would set the plants at least three feet 
apart, and, if I could afford to wait a 
little while for the hedge effect, it might 
even be four feet. I would stop the 
growth by pruning at whatever height 
was wanted, and thereafter keep train- 
ing and pruning to get the desired effect. 

As the bloom sets right within the 
plant and is persistently retained, the 
hedge when once formed is likely to show 
flowers here and there most of the Sum- 
mer. You should not overlook the new 
Pink Grootendorst, which is a “sport,” 
and of the same habit as the crimson- 
scarlet form. 

J. HoRACE McFARLAND 





What Flowers Yield Most Nectar? 


To THE EpITor :— 


Will some one kindly answer the question as to 
what flowers yield most nectar? 

I keep Bees and have a small field which I wish 
to plant to nectar-yielding flowers. Is Mignonette 
excellent for this purpose in Massachusetts? 


D. J. Corcoran, (Mass.) 

Answer:—Mignonette yields nectar 
very freely in California but the reports 
from Northern States have not been so 
favorable. If planting for the Bees 
alone, Sweet Clover, Buckwheat or other 
forage crop would be the thing to plant. 
However, it would take too large an area 
to produce enough honey to be worth 
while to make it pay to plant any crop 
for Bees alone. In my book, American 
Honey Plants, nearly four hundred pages 
are devoted to this subject. 

It is expected that several articles will 
appear in coming issues of this magazine 
devoted to this subject. 

Veronicas, Gaillardias, Bachelor’s But- 
tons, Bee Balm, Cleome, Coneflowers, 
Coreopsis and Pentstemons, are among 
the worth-while flowers which yield nec- 
tar freely under favorable conditions. 


FRANK C, PELLETT 





Glads Bloom too 
Early in Florida 


To THE EDITOR :-— 


About the 6th of September I planted a row of 
Gladiolus here in Florida, applying plenty of bone 
meal, and then mulched them with rotted stable 
manure. 

Exactly four weeks from planting some vari- 
eties started pushing up flower stalks, when the 
plants were only about eighteen inches high or 
less. Can you tell me the cause of this early 
and immature bloom? 


ueries and Ans 
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I have never had this trouble before, and this 
is the first time that Glads have been planted in 
this spot. The blooms are small and have only 
about four to seven flowers on a spike. 


J. D. MitcHen, (Fla.) 


Answer:—Early September seems 
rather too early to plant Gladiolus bulbs 
anywhere in the Northern hemisphere, 
and too early planting may be ascribed 
as the cause of the rapid growth of the 
flower spikes. To produce fine flowers, 
root growth must precede the growth 
of foliage and fiower spikes, and this 
can only be secured by what might be 
called seasonable planting. 

Bulbs should also be well cured before 
planting and a reasonable period of time 
must elapse between digging and plant- 
ing for best results, although this period 
can be shortened by using artificial 
means of drying. 

The fact that flowers have only four 
to seven blooms might indicate that the 
bulbs used were not properly matured in 
the ground and were dug too early; 
sufficient time not having elapsed after 
previous blooming before being dug. 

Any further suggestions from those 
who have had experience with early 
planting in Florida will be passed along 
to interested readers. 


MADISON COOPER 





Peonies Will Not Bloom 


To THE EpITor :— 


I have two pink Peonies that will not blossom. 
I have lifted them up; I have divided them; I 
have fertilized; and I have just left them alone. 
The plants are very thrifty, but I cannot get any 
blossoms. What is the trouble? 

What is the best dark-red Peony for this 


climate ? 
Mase. O. Yacer, (N.Y.) 

Answer :—Peonies are sometimes very 
slow to bloom and it may be that you 
are expecting too quick work from them, 
and although you do not say how far 
apart your different treatments were 
given, it is more than probable that you 
did not allow sufficient time for the vari- 
ous treatments to produce results. And 
you do not say how your Peonies have 
been fertilized, although it is assumed 
that they have grown well as you say 
the plants are very thrifty. 

The crown of Peony plants should not, 
in light soil, be deeper than so the buds 
which show at dividing time in the Fall 
are more than one inch below the sur- 
face. If planted at this depth, they are 
likely to settle so they will be much 
deeper. If the crowns of your plants 
are about the depth above indicated, try 
leaving them alone for a year or two 
and see what happens; in the meantime, 
keeping them thoroughly cultivated dur- 
ing the growing season and allowing no 
grass or weeds to encroach on the plant 
in any way. If in full sunshine, the 
Peonies should bloom well and it may be 
that shade is the reason why they do 
not produce bloom. 

There are a number of good dark-red 
Peonies which should do well in central 
New York, among which I will mention 
Mary Brand, Mons. Martin Cahuzac, 
Karl Rosenfield, and Grover Cleveland. 
I have little choice between these four 
as they all do well for me in Northern 
New York. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


DIVIDING DAHLIA TUBERS 


Will you please tell me to what extent 
one can divide Dahlia bulbs?) I have 
some clumps that would almost fill a 
peck measure and I want to dispose of 
some of them in the Spring. As a rule 
when you buy them they are all divided 
into single bulbs, but I do not see how 
to divide them to have an eye to each 
bulb, as the eyes come out right where 


the root or bulb attaches to the stalk. 
Of course, if one waits till late in the 
Spring, you can see where the eyes are 
starting, but that would be too late to 
try to market them. So many of mine 
have a long thread-like root between the 
bulb and stalk. Is it not a fact if they 
get detached from the stem, they are 
absolutely valueless? 


H. C. BRICELAND, (Iowa) 


DELPHINIUMS FROM SEED 


I have never succeeded in growing Del- 
phiniums from seed, nor perennial Phlox. 
I sowed broadcast last Fall when seed 
was ripe outdoors. Will they be apt to 
germinate? Would it be wise to try 
some in flats and put them outdoors to 
freeze? And then I would like to know 


ter 


a 






how to handle the seeds j : : 
is the right way to handle thes = this 


J. H., (Ont,) 


LILIES-OF-THE-VALLEY po POORLY 


Will someone please tel] 
for my Lilies-of-the-Valley to mart 0 
multiply? They are on the north gj 
of the house and the ground seems Side 
and moist. Do they need much ferti lack 
Will someone who has grown this : 
—— — me how to grow 
and where; whether in i 
sunshine? * 


Mrs. ARTHUR Jongs, (N, C.) 








STARTING SHRUBS FROM CUTTINGs 


_ Will you tell me about Starting 
tings such as Privet, Barberry, ete? 








Something for 





Our Children 
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Care of House Plants 


AST month, we studied the care of 

foliage plants, such as Palms, Ferns, 
Rubber Plants and so forth, but this 
month we will talk about flowering 
plants, as Geraniums, Begonias, Sul- 
tanas, and in general, all plants having 
blossoms. 


For example; the Geraniums are good 
examples of plants requiring lots of sun. 
When the sun is too hot in the middle 
of the day, do not set plants in the win- 
dow, unless a thin curtain is hung in 
front of plants. 


My own experience with plants has 
shown me that common garden soil in 
which some chicken manure has been 
added, does very well for the house 
plants. Always place pebbles or small 
stones in bottom of pot, before putting 
in dirt. Almost all plants require some 
sand in the soil. I usually place the 
— over the rocks, then fill in with the 

irt. 

Just a word about watering plants. 
Plants that are very healthy and are 
growing good, need more water than 
those not so healthy, or for some reason 
are at a standstill. I water my Ge- 
raniums thoroughly about twice a week, 
unless they show a wilted condition, and 
are quite dry in between times; then I 
water sparingly, when needed. Of course 
some plants need more water and some 
not so much. Sultanas require quite a 
lot of moisture. Begonias do not need 
so much. My Amaryllis seems to need 
a drink nearly every day. Oxalis is 
another plant that requires lots of water. 

Pests often make raising plants a dis- 
couraging job, but a little care before 
the bugs get a start will make it easier 
to keep them under control. Tobacco 
dust either in the dry form, sprinkled on 
the soil and down into the dirt, or mixed 
with water and poured on the soil, will 
help to keep the little worms and gnats 
away. Lime mixed with water in the 
proportion of one quart of dry lime to 
one gallon of water and allowed to stand 
until the lime settles to the bottom of the 
jar makes lime-water which is good. Be 
very careful when watering to just take 
the water from the jar, and not get any 
of the lime, as that makes a thick crust 
over the soil. There are several other 
preparations on the market to kill vari- 


ous plant insects, which are effective if 
used according to directions. 

Begonias require plenty of light, but 
do not need so much direct sunlight. 
It is best to keep them well fastened to 
a stick or trellis to make them grow tall 
and straight, as they are much prettier 
than when allowed to bend over. The 
Fuchsia is another plant which does not 
require so much sun, but needs lots of 
light to make a_ well-formed plant. 
Water them about like the Begonia. 


EsTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





My Valentine Party 


NCE upon a time, a little girl asked 
her Mamma if she could have a 
party. 

“Do you want a party?” asked her 
Mother. “Yes,” answered the child. She 
was a little girl about eight years of 
age. She had a number of little play- 
mates about her age. 

In a few days it will be Saint Val- 
entine’s Day, so you may have a Valen- 
tine party. 

“Oh, goody,” said Helen, for that was 
her name. 

“T will make some cookies, and cut 
them with a heart-shaped cutier, then 
we can serve little heart-shaped sand- 
wiches and cocoa,” said Mamma. “You 
may invite all of your little friends and 
classmates for the party.” Little Helen 
could hardly wait for the day to come. 
Finally the 14th of February rolled 
around. The sun shone brightly, mak- 
ing an ideal day for the party. Soon the 
little guests began to arrive, and were 
welcomed by Helen and her Mother. 

Mamma had decorated the room with 
crepe paper hearts, and little kewpie 
dolls. Red paper streamers were strung 
across the room, from one corner to the 
opposite one. The children were de- 
lighted with the sight that met their 
eyes. 

“First, you may play some games, 
Helen,” said Mamma, who was super- 
visor of the party. 

“Let’s play Drop-the-Handkerchief,” 
said one little girl, who was quickly 
joined by a number of boys and girls, 
eager for a game. 

“Who has a handkerchief?” said one. 
“Here,” said Helen. Soon there were 


is 


merry peals of laughter, as ¢ 
progressed. he game 

When they tired of that, some one 
posed a game of London Bridge. 

a merry time they had that afte 

London Bridge was followed by Cat-and. 
Mouse, then Hide-the-Thimble. By this 
time it was about time to eat. 

Each child was told to sit down ing 
chair, while Helen passed around 
kins with bright-red hearts on them, 
Mamma and Helen passed around p 
containing two heart-shaped cheese saad. 
wiches, a heart-shaped cookie, and a eyp 
of hot cocoa. How they did enjoy the 
lunch. 

When it was finished, and the plates 
gathered up, the children gathered 
around the piano, and sang two songs 
they learned at school while Helen's 
Mamma played for them. By this time 
it was time for them to go home, so they 
all told Helen what a nice time they had 
had, and all agreed it was a fine Valen. 
tine party. 

ESTHER HAAs, (Kans,) 





Something to Make 


As this is the month for Valentines, 
why not make a Valentine for our page, 
There are many things to use to make 
our Valentines out of, but suppose we 
choose a heart for our design. Use 
cream-colored paper, or gray if you 
would rather, for the background. Cut 
the heart out of the paper using a pat- 
tern cut from heavy paper or card- 
board. It is prettier if you will fold 
the paper before cutting, making the 
Valentine double as that gives you 4 
place to write your little verse. 
~ Choose the picture for the outside of 
your heart. There are many things to 
choose from. We might use Bluebirds, 
or Roses for our pictures. Watch for 
pretty pictures in magazines, or cata- 
logues, as these will do very well for 
the designs. 

Cut carefully all around the picture, 
being careful not to cut into the picture 
Use paste or glue to fasten the design 
to the Valentine. Be very careful not 
to get any paste on the picture or paper. 


You might paint or color the edge of 
the heart, making a border if you cafe 
to, as that will make a pretty trimming 
on the Valentine. Last of all print o 
write a pretty verse, or some greeting 
on the inside of the folder. You may 
sign your name, and you have a very 
pretty greeting to send to your friend 
or family. 
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ung, tender shoots better 
ea8 the sof. J hardened wood, and what 
a pest time of year to do the work? 
ra know I can take Willow or even 
Lombardy Poplar and stick a little 
cutting in the moist ground and get r 
ninety-five per cent stand anytime 0 


year. : ‘ — 
e a bulletin on the work: 
canoer to cut a Privet or Barberry 


fence almost to the ground to thicken it 
up, which is the best time of year? 


H. C. BRICELAND, (Iowa) 


PINE NEEDLES IN COMPOST 


I have a lot of Pine needles collected. 
Is it advisable to use these in the com- 


post pile? 
A. H. LEPINE, (Mass.) 
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ANSWERS 
ROOTING ROSE GERANIUM 


Answering Mrs. C. F. Kruse, (Ohio) : 

A Rose Geranium will root easily if 
good hard wood is taken from the plant 
and potted in sand. It roots easily in 
this way, or one may put a slip under a 
jar in the garden. This plan will never 
fail. I recently got a slip of a varie- 





———— 


Splendid House 


for Corner Lot 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 





Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc._—Home Plan No. 5-A-58 
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HIS five-room house, design 5-A-58, 

is patterned after the English do- 

mestic style of architecture. The 
spirit of this style of architecture is re- 
called in the irregularity of the plan, 
the roughly stuccoed walls, the close 
clipped gables, the half timber work and 
the large window openings. But it must 
be admitted that only the spirit of Eng- 
lish architecture remains. The plan at 
least is distinctly American. 

Although this is considered only a five- 
room house, it might more properly be 
classed as one of six rooms. To be sure, 
there are only two bed rooms, but there 
is also a sleeping porch generous enough 
in size to accommodate two or three beds. 
In this respect the house provides ac- 
commodations for a family of fairly good 
size. 

There is an especially fine living room 
from which opens a large porch which 
may be glazed as shown in the illustra- 
tion or left open. Large windows at 
both ends of the living room insure fine 
lighting and provide for making the 
most of whatever advantage there may 
be in views from both back and front. 
There is a fine fireplace that may be 
flanked with bookcases. 

The stairway mounting from the hall 
just inside the vestibule is straightfor- 
ward and inexpensive. The housewife 
will find it easy to maintain and keep in 
fine condition. At the side there is a 
convenient niche for the telephone. 

The dining room is of larger size than 
usual. In the kitchen there is a com- 
plete arrangement of all the facilities 
that make a kitchen convenient and 
workable, and in addition a built-in seat 
before which may be drawn a movable 
table to serve as a breakfast dining 
place. 

EXCELLENT FOR A CORNER LOT 


This house is especially designed for 
a corner lot. Its breadth and massing 
would make such a setting for it ex- 
ceedingly fine. If it is placed on an in- 
side lot, as shown in the illustration, it 
should have at least a 50 foot frontage, 
but it may be turned so that the porch 
is to the front, and in this case it may be 
accommodated on a lot of 40 feet. If 
the porch end of the house is placed to 
the front, the archway through the vesti- 
bule would be put on the other side 
under the sloping roof. The working 
drawings provide for this alternative. 

The construction is of wood frame 
with exterior finish of stucco. Cement 
or brick may be used in the base course 
and brick steps adorn the entrance. The 
false timbers used in the gable end and 
over the porch may be rough hewn with 
advantage to appearances, and if desired, 
metal casements may be used in the 
windows. These will be in excellent 
keeping with the spirit of the architec- 
ture. A note of interest may also be 
gained by using an ornamental conductor 
head. The roof may be of wood or com- 
—— shingles, or better still, of 
slate. 
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gated Rose Geranium. It was very beau- 
tiful and I secured it from an old farm 
house flower box which caught my eye. 
All variegated slips are harder to root 
than plain green. 


Otto H. Roiuer, (N. J.) 


NOT RABBITS BUT WORMS 


Commenting on “Rabbits in Gardens,” 
page 500 in the November issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, I wish to say that first 
our Iris leaves disappeared, then Geum, 
then Gladiolus. It had us guessing as 
our back yard is Rabbit proof. Never- 
theless we found the culprit. It was the 
Earthworms or Angleworms or Night- 
hawks as they are called by fishermen, 
belonging to the genus Lumbricus,—L. 
terrestris I think is the species, that 
pulled the leaves in the ground. We 
found Gladiolus leaves drawn down four 
to six inches in the moist, rich soil. Did 
not have a single bloom of Gladiolus this 
Summer as they preferred them to all 
other forms of vegetation in the garden. 

Sorry but I have no remedy to pre- 
scribe. I attribute too much moisture in 
the form of precipitation, to their abun- 
dance during the past season. 


ARTHUR G. SCHUMAN, (Penna.) 
EpiTor’s NoTeE:— 


It is said that there is nothing new 
under the sun, but the suggestion that 
Angleworms or any other kind of Worms 
pull leaves of the Gladiolus four or five 
inches into the soil appears almost fan- 
tastic to me. Is it possible that Mr. 
Schuman is right in his statement? Can 
anyone offer further suggestions? 


PEONIES AND LILACS NOT BLOOMING 


Miss M. D. Whitney, (Mass.,) asks 
about Peonies and Lilacs not blooming. 
The large and very old clumps of Peonies 
growing under big trees were here on 
this place when I moved here: five years 
ago. There was much foliage and no 
bloom. I dug them up, and divided them, 
and transplanted into an open, sunny 
position, setting eyes two inches below 
the surface of the ground, and this year 
they were covered with bloom. 

Suckers should be kept trimmed out 
from Lilac roots. Do not clip nor trim 
branches at any time unless to remove 
old flower stalks. 


Mrs. PRISCILLA BAUCH, (IIl.) 


MY WAY WITH SNAPDRAGONS 


Those which I mulched during the 
Summer and let Verbena run all under 
them bloomed well and were strong 
clumps in November. Those I cultivated 
in rows and had no ground covering 
around them, all died except two, and 
they did not bloom as well nor look as 


thrifty. 
Mrs. ARTHUR JONES, (N. C.) 


HOLLYHOCKS FROM SEED 


Answering John H. Young, (N.Y.): 


I had the best luck by sowing seed in 
the open ground in early Summer and 
transplanting to where they are to grow, 
as soon as plants are large enough. If 
left until Fall, or the following Spring, 
too much root has been made and the 
transplanting is not practicable. I have 
lost quite a number of plants by trying 
to move them in early Spring when they 
were too full grown. 


Mrs. Geo. C. DUENOW, ( Wis.) 


A Chat With the Publisher 


CLASSIFIED ADS POPULAR 


The new department surely started well in 
January; and just take a look at the number 
of those small ads in this issue. For certain pur- 
poses classified ads are just the thing, and display 
advertisers would do well to use classified adver- 
tisements at times to call attention to their larger 
ad. Don’t forget that the very low rates are 
— on cash with order ;—no exception to this 
rule. 

THE VASES WELL RECEIVED 


Since advertising the vases as rewards for sub- 
scriptions, orders have been received from all 
sections of the country, and a large number of 
both sizes have been put into the hands of 
readers. Order a pair of these vases so as to 
see their advantages, You will want more of them 
when the flowers actually begin to bloom in the 
Spring. 

GLADIOLUS BULBS AS SUBSCRIPTION REWARDS 

In addition to furnishing the bulbs with a year’s 
subscription under the combination offer at $3.00, 
bulbs are available as subscription rewards as 
you will see on the advertising page next to the 
inside back cover. A large number of people 
have been made glad and introduced to a pursuit 
which has been an inspiration to them, by the 
bulb collections sent out from this office. 


NO PREMIUMS WITH THE FLOWER GROWER AT 
REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


Readers should note no premiums are furnished 
with THE FLOWER GROWER at regular subscription 
price. Certain rewards are offered, for the se- 
curing of new subscriptions by present readers, 
and there are also Combination Offers of Bulbs 
or Irises with the magazine, but this is at an 
increased rate over subscription price. 


VASES, PRUNING SHEARS, ETC., AT CASH PRICES 


So many have asked for prices on the various 
things used as rewards that I have put cash 
prices on same. Note that these items can be 
had at a cash price, postage prepaid, as per ad- 
vertising page opposite inside back cover. 


JAPANESE HAND-PAINTED SCREENS 

The new screens (which are wrongly called 
calendars, because the calendar pad is a small 
part of the total screen,) which I have secured 
for 1929, are now ready and the subjects are 
different than before. Those who want a bit of 
color to brighten the shaded side of a room can 
do no better than to secure these Japanese screens, 
The calendar pads can be removed, and a photo- 
graph or a bright-colored card substituted, and 
a decoration thus secured which has a place most 
anywhere, 

KIND WORDS 

Readers tell me every day that THE FLOWER 
GROWER is the most satisfactory of anything they 
have in the reading matter line; not only that 
it gives them much from a floral or horticultural 
standpoint, but that it is a great inspiration to- 
ward better living and a better outlook on life. 
They also tell me of the surprising results ob- 
tained from the Gladiolus bulbs which they se- 
cured from this office. Altogether it gives me 
much satisfaction to know that THE FLOWER 
GrRowER is really performing a useful mission and 
that the materials which we send out are more 
than satisfactory. 

LONG-TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Many of those who renew subscriptions accept 
the low rates for three- and five-year periods; not 
only testifying to the value of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, but incidentally to the good judgment 
of the subscriber. Long-term subscriptions save 
money faster than it can be saved in most any 
other way. A few figures will prove this. 


SAVE YOUR COPIES AND SECURE THE INDEX 


Index for 1928 has been ready since the first of 
the year and can be had for 10c in stamps or 
coin. We can also furnish the index for any 
back year at the same price. A year’s file with 
the index makes a valuable reference work. 


SEND NAMES FOR SAMPLE COPIES 


When my friends send the names of those who 
are interested, with complete addresses, I am 
always glad to send a sample copy and these 
samples bring a large proportion of permanent 
readers. 


BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 


The new three-volume set is without doubt the 
best investment possible to make in horticultural 
literature. I have two sets of this work, one at 
the house and one at the office; so you can know 
my opinion of it. Prospectus circular will be sent 
on request, 

DO YOUR SHARE OF MISSIONARY WORK 

Those who believe in THE FLOWER GROWER and 
its mission ought to keep some of the yellow sub- 
scriptions coupons on hand. One of these used 
at the right time may be the means of securing 
a permanent reader and thus bettering his out- 
look on life. 

COMMERCIAL GROWERS SHOULD HELP 
Among those who grow flowers as a business 


are many good boosters for Tue 

A few words in a catalogue or a Price : 
real help, and only what Tue FLlowgg a 
deserves, because of the fact that I have oom 
many thousands of people who have induced 
flowers before to take up this interes” St0™n 


When I help commercial = ae 
they not help me? co 
TELL ADVERTISERS WHERE YOU saw THER 4p 


When you answer an advertisemen 
magazine tell the advertiser where t from this 


announcement. It helps him YOu ‘saw hig 
FLOWER GROWER. and it helps ‘Tay 
NEWSSTANDS SHOULD DISPLAY THE FLowgg 
Newsstand sales of this magazi 

tremendously in the past year or two yejeem 
who come in contact with newsstands those 
gest to their dealer that he stock Tap Sug. 
Grower and display it prominently, Fuwn 


LIBRARIES SHOULD HAVE THE FLoweR 


While I have hundreds of libra 
it ought to be thousands. In fact, subscriptions, 
should have this magazine because of its aa 
hensive scope and clean character, 

your Librarian and tell him what you know an 


THE FLOWER GROWER. 
MADISON CoopgR 
—__[|=|=]===__——————— 


Shrubs for Birdea 


Make your home, farm or preserve more bean 
tiful, cone wogge | and valuable. Plant 
berry-bearing shrubs that feed and 

birds. Suitable for city lot or large estate 
Suggestions—-prices free. 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
1001 W. Bik. - Oshkosh, Wis, 


FREE GARDEN BOOK 


Planning a garden is next to the joy of eating 
what you raise in it. You'll find my Ney 
1929 Free Garden Book will make of your 
planning a pleasant pastime—the information 
it contains will solve your planting problems 
and make your selections of ‘‘what to plant’ 
easy, while the results will be highly satisfag 
tory. 











LARGER AND BETTER THAN EVER 


Our Free Garden Book this year is the largest 
and most complete we have ever issued—gsend 
for it today. Every person interested in trees, 
shrubs and seeds will find it valuable. 


SONDEREGGER NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE 
120 COURT STREET, BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 








> 





Over 500 acres in 


MILLIONS of evergreens. 
our nurseries — evergreens exclusively. We 
have been evergreen specialists for 73 years— 
largest growers in America. Write for beau- 


oo @-e Me "oe 


tiful 1928 catalog with 40 illustrations in 

natural colors. Enclose 25 cents, which 

be refunded on first order you may send us, 
D. HILL NURSERY CO. 

Evergreen Specialists—Largest Growers in 

America 

Box 200, Dundee, IIl. 


EVERGREES 
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Big fees; pleasant healthful 
work; a dignified, un 
profession offering remark 
S ableopportunities. Im 

#7 ate income possible, many 
students more than pa 
for course from fees 
while studying. Graduates af 
earning $50 to $200 a week 
The first step toward success # 
0 write today for d 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 

Combined with National School 
of Landscape Design 

22 Plymeuth Bldg., Des Moines, lov 
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Classified Advertising Section 











WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
nary 12 ¥2 0 PEP previations and numbers, and in- 
ee name and address. 10c per word for three 

more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
order for less than $2.00 accepted. Ads in this de- 
partment will be classified where practicable but ac- 

te classification not promised. Advertisements 
cure nis department must be in by the 15th of the 
ib preceding date of publication. Cash with order. 
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Chrysanthemums 





named_ varieties one 


aRYSANTHEMUMS. Five 
CHRYSANTHE : Twenty varieties 


Twelve varieties two dollars. 





dollar. - Write f 
three dollars. Mailed free anywhere. Vrite for ca 
tree dC racefield Gardens, Compton, California. 
=—— 





Dahlias 


DAHLIAS, all different, from my pri- 
TE ein of 115 varieties, for $1.50. Order now, 
supply limited. Lloyd L. Wells, Honeoye Falls, N.Y. 


EED—yYou can originate new varieties. 
fo genes blooming first year. Postcard b 
“Chageda Dahlia Seed’’ listing two hundred varieties at 
attractive prices. Charles G. Davis, San Leandro, 
Calif. 











50% on Prize Winning Dahlias. Over 
oOo. Ee ee Lakewood Dahlia Gardens, 1654 
Mars Ave., Lakewood, Ohio. 





-TEED DAHLIAS—Finest varieties at near 
Ceirmale prices Trentonian $1.00, Amun Ra_ 50c, 
postpaid anywhere. Send for price list. M. Mark- 
jand, 1259 N. Mount St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


S—25, $2.00; 75, $5.00, not labeled. 20, 
Hy an, 735.00, labeled. All different varieties. 
Perennial Phlox, mixed, 15, $1.00; 50, $2.00. Mrs. 
Howard Holsinger, Denton, Md. 


EXHIBITION DAHLIAS, field grown tubers, $1.00 
each, Rose Fallon, Elinor Vanderveer, Sagamore, Jersey 
Beacon, Champagne, Chas. Stratton, Ambassador, Spe- 
cial Collection 10 named_ varieties $1.00. Robert 
Haussener, Palisades Park, N. J. 


JOIN OUR DAHLIA EXCHANGE. Members buy, 
sell and exchange surplus tubers among themselves at 
half catalogue prices. Write for our plan. National 
Floral Exchange, P. O. Box 195, Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 JERSEY BEAUTY DAHLIA 50c, which is one-half 
price, and Catalogue of 300 best new and standard 
prize winning Dahlias free, if you mention this paper. 
12 Acres in 1929. Kendal Dahlia Gardens, Massillon, 
Ohio. 

















ORDERS TAKEN for choice dahlia tubers, at reduced 
prices. Send for Folder. R. W. & H. G. Gallup, 
Route 1, Norwich, Connecticut. 





DAHLIAS beautify your home with flowers. Easily 
grown anywhere. ‘Twelve bulbs, choice named varieties, 
labeled, only $2.98 postpaid. Order today. F. Paynie 
Farms, Shawnee, Kansas. 





WHOLESALE PRICE LIST FOR 1929 READY. 
= for it. Boston Dahlia Gardens, Boston 2 
ass. 





DAHLIAS—Standard varieties, prices reasonable. Write 
for price list. Miss Lola Borradaile, Pleasant Dahlia 
Gardens, Camden, Ohio. 


PIKES PEAK - COLORADO SPRINGS DAHLIA 
Gardens. Established for 21 years. No better Dahlias 
in the world. Fine Dahlia seeds $1 package. Send 
for Catalogue in colors. Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


DAHLIAS—Send for our New Catalogue, Three Hun- 
gaa Uncle Sam’s Dahlia Gardens, Albion, 
ichigan. 


YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS on a postal card will 
bring my new price list of DAHLIAS and PEREN- 
NIALS. Clifford E. White, Grosse Ile, Mich. 

















BEGINNERS’ SPECIAL—25 Large Gladiolus bulbs 
all different for $1.25 prepaid. 15 choice varieties 
each labeled for $1.00 prepaid. E. M inberre, 
Geneva, N.Y. 


FLOWER PROFITS. Your opportunity to buy our 
surplus Gladiolus at bargain price. Cut flowers will 
more than return your investment first season, besides 
good increase in bulbs. Will ship prepaid, named and 
labeled varieties divided equally among five (5) good 
kinds as follows: 50 large bulbs, 100 small bulbs and 
1000 bulblets for $3.25. 2 Sets $6.00. 8 Sets 
$8.75. Pure vigorous stock. Order soon. When sur- 
plus is reduced will sell only at our regular catalog 
or? Randolph Bulb Farm, Route No. 1, Alliance, 
io. 


ANY 5& DOZENS or 10 half dozens No. 2, correctly 
labeled, $2.25 postpaid. Albania, Alice Tiplady, Car- 
men Sylva, Crimson Glow, Dorothy Wheeler, Early 
Snowflake, Elf, Elizabeth Tabor, Glendale, Gold, Jewel, 
Mrs. Pendleton, Mrs. Peters, Mrs. Bothin, White 
Pigeon, Yellow Treasure. Following seven varieties are 

o. 1, postpaid on $3.00 orders. 25 at 100 rate. 
Maiden’s Blush $2.00, Mrs. Bothin $3.50, Mrs. Pen- 
dleton $2.50, Mrs. Peters $5.50, Jewel $2.50, Crim- 
son Glow $3.00, Albania $3.50, Carmen Sylva No. 2 
$2.75. _ Price list, brimful of bargains, free. ©. H. 
Smith, Faribault, Minn. : 


$5 GOLD MEDAL COLLECTION—5 Phipps, 5 Jenny 
Lind, 1 Farrar, 5 Dorritt, 5 Catherine Coleman, 10 
Douglas, 2 Gloriana, 1 Orchid. Large bulbs. Send 
for list worth-while varieties. The Dreamerie Gardens, 
Route 8, Box 511, Portland, Oregon. 


GLADIOLI SURPLUS STOCK—100 large bulbs, 2 
each 50 varieties, labeled separately, including Fern 
Kyle, Break O’ Day, Leon Douglas, Henry Ford, Ming 
Toy, Splendora, Pola Negri, Romance, Sulphur Frills, 
All for $5 prepaid. Geo. M. ©. Ebrecht, 3104 Jen- 
nings, Sioux City, Iowa. 


GLADIOLUS SEED—Over 150 crosses, hand pollen- 
ized, most extensive list out, unbloomed seedling bulbs, 
blooming size, dozen $1.00, send for catalog. El 
Rancho de Las Flores, Arcadia, Calif. 


BULBLETS—Write for my attractive offers on bulblets 
S =. and standard novelties. CC. H. Doty, Center 
oint, Iowa. 


MRS. FRANK PENDLETON blossoming size 35 cents 
dozen, No. 1 bulbs 60 cents dozen, 4 dollars a hundred 
delivered; also a good mixture at above prices. Wm. 
Swegles, Modesto, Calif. 


SELECT NEW GLADIOLUS. Write for February 
$1.00 specials. George Birch, Vineland Glad Gardens, 
Vineland, New Jersey. 


GLADIOLI—GOOD BULBS, desirable varieties, at- 
tractive prices. Write for list. A. D. Howerton, 
Mt. Carmel, Illinois. 


PRIVATE GARDEN STOCK. 25 Gladiolus Bulbs, 
$1.50 not labeled, $2.56 and $5.00 labeled; 12 Dahlia 
Tubers, $2.50 not labeled, $5.00 and $10.00 la a 
Healthy Stock, Good Varieties, Stock Limited. Geo. CO 
Morris, 1911 Monroe St., Madison, Wis. 


BULBLETS—Mary Frey, 5 $2.00, Break O’ Day, 100, 
30c, 1000, $2.50; Dr. Bennett, 100, 40c, 1000 
$3.50; W. H. Phipps, 100, 50c, 1000, $4.00; Mrs. 
Leon Douglas, 1000, $1.50. Bulb list free 150 varie- 
ties grown. Burton Young, Girard, Pa. 


NEW AND CHOICE GLADS: Albatross, Betty Nut- 
hall, Carolus Clusius, Gold Eagle, olden Dream, 
Heavenly Blue, Helen Phipps, Hinemoa, Mary Frey, 
Minuet, Fred. Christ, Mrs. Konynenburg, Pfitzer’s Tri- 
umph, Rita Beck and many others at reasonable prices. 
Complete price list on request. Chas. Melk, Rte. 5, 
North Milwaukee, Wis. 


“ORANGE QUEEN’’—Large 10c, Medium 5c, Small 
3c. Bulblets 50c Hundred. Orders $2.00 over Pre- 
paid. Russ H. Jones, Peru, Indiana. 


BETTY JOY—wWonderful Glad. 6 large—6 small, 
100 bulblets $2.00, % of lot $1.25. Write for prices 
by 1000. Golden Dream, the great yellow, 3 large— 
3 Small—25 bulblets, $2.00 Prepaid. CO. B. Webster, 
Oneida, N.Y. 















































Delphiniums 





WINGS DELPHINIUMS unexcelled here or abroad de- 
velo) by years of drastic selection from renowned Eu- 
Topean strains, mostly Wrexham. Fresh mixed seed 
$1.00 a packet. Baby seedlings $5.00 for two dozen. 
Sates mncriotive mm on Mn: oe spe 

clusively. ings elphinium Garden, ox 
8380, Portland, Oregon. 


WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUMS, over 100 Se- 
lected is from my choicest plants for $1. F. Dean, 
143 Seventh Ave. W., Longueuil, Que., Canada. 








SEED from the superb English Wrexhams and Ameri- 
can Hybrid Delphiniums $1.00 for liberal packet. John 
N. Lowe, Marquette, Mich. 





10 DELPHINIUMS, GOLD MEDAL HYBRIDS $1.20. 
aoe, noose on = ee = gee, 

c -25. Nursery Catalog Free. vurs- 
eries, Battle Lake, Minnesota. . yarirysaketety 


CALIFORNIA COLLECTION including ‘“‘Los Angeles’ 
and other recent favorites, one blooming size each of 
twenty varieties, labeled, with liberal extras in small 
bulbs, $1.25 prepaid. Potter Gladiolus Gardens, San 
Fernando, California. 


THE BEST IN GLADIOLUS is all I grow. Write for 
my new combination Wholesale-Retail Price-list. Ralph 
Pommert, Pacific, Wash. 


GLADIOLUS, 100 Varieties, many rare kinds, 20 
choice bulbs, $1.00. Price list free. Fernwood Farm, 
Rte. 6, Freeport, Ill. 


GLADIOLUS SPECIALS FEBRUARY ONLY. One 
hundred; ten each, ten varieties, labeled, large, $5, 
medium $3; mixed one hundred, large $4, medium $2; 
Fifty at same rate, postpaid. Send for my descriptive 
circular now ready. J. T. Osborne, Brooten, Minn. 


IDAHO GLADS are ready for you. New catalogue on 
application. Lists almost 200 of the best. Paul-Ham 
Gardens, 821-C Seventh Avenue, Lewiston, Idaho. 




















Gladioli 





GLAD CATALOG “FREE GRATIS.” 
Breck, 384 N. E. 42, Portland, Oregon. 


Frank A. 


FOR SALE—lI have a most wonderful collection of 
nearly 800 varieties of the best Gladiolus that grow. 
On account of poor health am compelled to sacrifice my 
pets. Will sell the entire lot very cheap. If interested 
write L. Smith, Keystone, Iowa. 





GLADIOLUS, 50 leading commercial ieti sizes 
and bulblets, ’ at bargain prices. "tend or be list. 
Huber Bulb Gardens, Huber, Oregon. 





QUALITY BULBS. Twenty fine, healthy N - 
diolus bulbs, two each of ten leading out inn ee 
ties, in neat carton with wing and storing directions. 
Direct to you Post Paid or $1.00. These cartons sell 
pny — = ny hey of varieties used in car- 
on requ oney guarantee. Gill i 
Gardens, Edwardsville, Ill. a 





BULBLET SPECIAL. One hundred bulblets each of 
Bobby, Gene Stratton Porter, W. H. Phipps, Purple 
Glory, Sheila, Mrs. Leon Douglas, Sulphur Frills, Vir- 
ginia Low, Break O’ Day, and one thousand each of 
E. B. illiamson, Van Wert, Nineteen Ten Rose. All 
for five dollars. We grow exceptionally fine bulbs here 
in our rich, yellow sand and hardy climate. Get our 
prices. The quality is ranteed. Kingsville Gladioli 
Farms, 104 Main St., East, Kingsville, Ont. 





LOOK—300 VARIETIES GLADIOLUS, 100 varie- 
ties Dahlias, best assortment including 1928 introduc- 
tions, and just the prices you have m looking for. 
Chas. K. Dunham, Box 79, R. 5, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 








GLADS. Have a surplus of 20 of the best cut flower 
varieties. Must sell for lack of space. List ready. 
Walter C. Peirce, Berrycroft Gardens, Troy, Ohio. 





LONGFELLOW: WONDERFUL PINK GLADIOLUS. 
Six large bulbs or a dozen small size sent post- for 
$1. Write for price list of fine Gladiolus and Dahlias. 
Leonard Phillippi, 901 Young St., Piqua, Ohio. 


SUNSHINE GARDENS, WAVERLY, OHIO, for 
choice standard and fancy varieties of Gladiolus, at- 
tractive prices, list free. 


R. E. CHERRICK, Canby, Oregon, for choice standard 
om al varieties Gladioli, bargain prices, superior 
iu e 











GLADIOLUS, DAHLIAS. Send for wholesale } mand 
list. Jesters Bulb Gardens, 4414- 51st Street, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


IF YOU ARE SAVING AT ALL, you can’t afford not 

to send for my ‘“‘Glad List’’ of over 200 varieties of 

the Newest as well as the “Tried and True” kinds. 

Write right now. Arthur A. Arenius, Longmeadow, 
ass. 


SIX NEW GLADS; 4 NEW IRIS. Catalog now 
ready. Glads ‘“‘Maurice Fuld’ and ‘‘Alma Gluck” now 
at popular prices. Sunnyside Gardens, Natick, Mass. 


DROP US A POSTAL for Sp Bulbalog listing 
many fine varieties of high quality bulbs. Merton G. 
Ellis Bulb Gardens, Canby, Oregon. 


FEBRUARY SPECIAL: 2 No. 1, 15 No. 5, 400 
bulblets Mrs. P. W. Sisson, $5.00. Oregon Glad 
Gardens, Canby, Oregon. 


GLADIOL!I, 100 large bulbs, $1.75. 
Beautiful mixture. Catalog free. Rain’ 
Gardens, Box 363, Huntington, Indiana. 


GLADS, DAHLIAS, choice collection $5, postage pre- 
paid. 10 bulbs Richard Diener, 10 Diener’s American 
Beauty, 10 Indian Summer, 10 Ming Toy, 10 Rose 
Ash, 10 Sidney Plummer, 10 Byron L. Smith, 10 
Polar Star. 3 Dahlias Amun Ra, Champagne, La Fav- 
orita. Gladacres Nursery, Walnut Creek, Calif., Box 76. 


MAINE GROWN GLADIOLUS BULBS. Prices low, 

Quality high. Write for catalogue. Cottage Farms 

nee Gardens, 44 Cottage Farms, South Portland, 
e. 

















Postpaid. 
bow Flower 











12 BULBS WORTH HAVING: Golden Dream, Golden 
Frills, Bubbels, Imperator, Marietta, London Smoke, 
John Pirie, Sulphur Frills, Pola Negri, W. H. Phipps, 
Wm. Badger, Tycko Zang, $2.50; 12 bulblets of each 
$2.00 or 20 bulbs all different including Golden Frills, 
Marietta, Phipps, London Smoke, $2.00. Bulbs lab- 
eled and aranteed to bloom. Marilyn Gardens, 
Hicksville,‘ Long Island. 


KONYNENBURG & MARK INC., NOORDWIJK 
(Holland), 111 Broad St., New York City. for 
our illustrated catalog, describing our wonderful 
most successful Gladiolus introductions, viz: Pfitzer’s 
Triumph, Coryphee, Veilchenblau, Ave Maria, etc., to 
import under special permit. Our this year’s novelty 
Blue Triumphator is considered by leading - 
ropean Gladiolus experts to be the best and largest Gla- 
diolus ever brought out so far, and its flowers certainly 
will create a sensation on the coming Gladiolus shows 
all over the U.S.A. Only applications on 
stationery will be considered. 


HIGHEST QUALITY GLADIOLUS. Nothing better. 
Almeda, Commonwealth, Melba, Tiffany, Adonis, Car- 
nival, Hylas, Robinette, Viceroy. One each postfree 
$1.50. Catalog free. Clark Brown, Ashland, Mass. 


GLADS, all sizes 10 unbloomed Seedlings $1.00. Send 
10c for pkt. Bulblets and list, Rock plants, Perennials, 
Regal Lilies, Delphiniums. Summitview Gardens, 
Yakima, Wash. 




















MAKE YOUR GARDEN PROUD. Grow Gncms. 
glorious, giant Gladiolus. Send for new list. . Bam- 
ber, The Weed Patch, 1225 Finley Ave., Indianapolis. 





GIANT NYMPH, the real Glad. 10 Large—10 Small— 
30 Planting size, $2.00. All should bloom. No better 
bulbs at any price. Write for quantity prices. Harry 
Bacher, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 100 Bulblets of any four of the 
following varieties, .00. Price per 100 Bulblets: 
Copper Bronze $2.25, Balboa $3.00, Bobby $3.00, 
Kunderd’s Yellow Wonder $2.50, Golden $2.50, 
Geraldine Farrar $3.00. Flora E. Breck, 384 B. 
42nd St., North, Portland, Oregon. 














94 Flower Yrowernr, Calcium, NY. 








GLADIOLUS BULBS FINE BL @—Surprise 
collection of 100 small bulbs $1.0 00 ren 25c per set 
select these bulblets: 4, A. E. Kunderd: 3: 

‘inant: 6, pi. P. W. Sisson; 75, W. H. Phipps; 100, 





St. Joseph, Mo. 





MOTHER MACHREE, JUBILEE, CORONADO and 
hundreds of other named Glads at attractive prices. 
Send for List. Fairview Gardens, Jewett, Ohio. 





OKLAHOMA GROWN BULBS suit the Southern cli- 
mate. Twenty-five blooming size bulbs, (5 varieties) 
postpaid $1. Write for price list. Jim Biggerstaff, 
Wagoner, Okla. 





MAPLESHADE QUALITY GLADIOLUS. Giant 
blooms. List of 300 varieties on request. Mrs. Earl 
Dehnhoff, Vanburen, Ohio. 





RED TORNADO (Ellis) bulbs, bulblets at half price; 
25,000 Sacajawea (Pratt) bulblets at your own price. 
Glenmorrie Gardens, Oswego, Oregon. 





CRACKERJACK, LE maeoey. FOCH, Prim- 
ulinus Hybrids, Mixed, per Large 60c; Medium 
40c; Small 25c. Adelaide Cutler, Burr Oak, Mich. 





GLADICLI AND PHEASANTS. Lowest possible 
prices. A Bracker, Scenic Pine Pheasantry and Gla- 
diolus Gardens, Belding, Mich. 





GLADIOLUS—®50 large bulbs, all different, labeled, 
$2.50 postpaid. 250 Delphinium Seed free with each 
February order. Smith’s Bulb Gardens, Clarkston, Wash. 





ONE BULB OLIVE GOODRICH as with every 
order received in February amounting $2. Send 
= for .% mention this ad. OC. L. Goodrich, Madrid, 
owa, 3 





ILLUSTRATED GLADIOLUS CATALOG FREE—36 
pages, 175 splendid varieties. 30 all different, bloom- 
ing size, $1.00 postpaid. Howard Gillet, Box F, 
New Lebanon, N.Y. 





aeene OUT extensive plantings of GLADS and 

LIAS because of lack of planting space. Chance 
rs eae at wholesale prices. Altha Hall Gardens, 
Clarendon, Va. 





CHOICE IMPROVED GLADS AND DAHLIAS at 
(Live and let Live) prices. Send for price list. Harvey 
Douglas Bulb Gardens, Canby, Oregon. 





OREGON GROWN GLADIOLUS BULBS—My de- 
scriptive price list of two hundred Aristocrats of the 
Glad World is yours for the asking. Ralph J. Rooney, 
Delaware and Bryant Streets, Portland, Oregon. 





FOR SALE: Glad Bulbs of the newer varieties. Good 
selection of varieties, right prices, send for list. Arthur 
Rich, Rt. 3, Elkhart, Indiana. 








Irises 





IRIS grown and sold for pleasure. Price and quality 
a joy to the buyer. L. W. Lighty, East Berlin, Pa. 





SPECIAL PRESEASON PRICES on some of the finest 
novelties: Cardinal, Mens Splendor, Aphrodite, 
Evadne, Purissima, etc. . Cooley, Silverton, Oregon. 








Lilies 





YOU CAN EASILY RAISE your own Regal Lily bulbs 
from seed. Liberal package thirty-five cents, two for 
fifty cents, five for one dollar. A. M. Kittoe, 1459 
Tillamook’ 'St., Portland, Oregon. 





THREE RARE JACOBEAN LILIES $1. Four 
Amaryllis Hybrids $1. Twenty-five large Glads $1. 
Hundred smaller sized Glads $1. Excellent varieties. 
Irving Moore Nurseries, Monmouth, IIl. 





TENUIFOLIUM LILY, 500 seed, $1.00. Regal Lily, 
<< seed, $1.00; ounce $2.00. H. Hills, Bristol, 
ndiana. 





age ge LILY SPECIAL, ae! immediate orders. 1% 

2 inch circumference, 100 for $2.00; 3 to 4 inch, 
35 for $2.00, 100 for $7.50; 5 inch, 5 for $1.00, 
25 nad $4. 50. Postpaid. Ralph Pommert, Pacific, 
Wash. F 





Prices reasonable, 


REGAL LILY BULBS, all sizes. 
Taylor, Olympia, 


absolute satisfaction. Walter R. 
Wash. R 








Perennials 





PERENNIALS—Over one hundred and fifty varieties. 
Send for list. Austin’s Perennial Gardens, Geneva, Ohio. 





(GROW PERENNIALS) 1 pkt. Double Hollyhocks, 
Fox Gloves and Sweet Williams for one dime and names 
of four friends who grow flowers. Elizabeth Johnson, 
Antwerp, New York. 





HARDY PERENNIALS that will live and bloom for 
years. Guaranteed plants. Delphinium, boltonia, 
helenium, gypsophila, shasta daisy, achillea, iris, dian- 
thus, sweet William, forget-me-not. 5 each, $5.00 
prepaid, $1.50 doz. 2-year English hybrid deiphinium 
$3.00. Variety Gardens, Mrs. W. H. Wells, Middle- 
bury, Vt. 


Miscellaneous 





ACHIMENES—$1.50 per doz.—wWhite, blue, purple. 
Fine for porch boxes and baskets. Will exchange for 
Dahlias, Gladioli. Mrs. T. L. Teague, Fayette, Miss. 





AMARYLLIS, Department of Agriculture world-re- 
nowned strain, 75 cents each. Tigridia pavonia, $1.50 
dozen. Zephranthes rosea, $1 dozen. Edwin C. 
Powell, Silver Spring, Md. 





ANTIQUES WANTED. Pewter plates, basins, mugs, 
platters, etc. Old glass plates, all sizes. Salt dishes. 
Cash or Gladiolus. Clark Brown, Ashland, Mass. 





BLAZING STAR (Litaris), hardy perennial, stately 
rose-purple spikes this Autumn from plants. Doz. $1; 
25 $2; 50 $4; 100 ~~ 50, delivered. Seed i5c. 
Headquarters for budded elms. H. Roy Mosnat, Mor- 
gan Park, Chicago, IIl. 





TEN CACTI, suitable for indoor gardens, correctly 
named and no two alike, sent postpaid for miniature 
gardens, $1.50; larger plants, guaranteed blooming size, 
$2.75. Free List. Bridwell Brothers, Box 174, 
Winkelman, Ariz. 





DESERT CACTI—5 Beautiful assorted plants in 6 
inch Mexican Hand Painted Bowl. .. Write for 
particulars. Mrs. Stewart Oliver, 1118 Los Angeles 
St., El Paso, Texas. 





CALYPSO BULBOSA (Fairy Slippers)——Rare native 
orchid, doz. $2, postpaid. Wildings, Iris. Iris Acres, 
Molalla, Oregon. 





CANNA ROOTS King Humbert, red, yellow, President 
scarlet, Conard pink, Eureka white, doz. $1.50; 100, 
$10.00. Robert Haussener, Palisades Park, N. J. 


Tia Beautify 





JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES, Oriental a4 
ering Crabs, Plums, Peaches, Shrubs, Catalog. B. O. 
Case & Sons, Vancouver, Wash. 





DAHLIAS, SEEDS, PERENNIALS, Fifteen assorted 
colors Iris, $1.00. Fifty assorted blooming size 
Gladiolus $1.00 postpaid. Bargain Catalogue Free. 
Joseph Cox, Valencia, Penna. 





THE NEW KLAGER AMERICAN HYBRIDS are the 
finest and latest things in lilacdom. Send for list. 
R. Cooley, Silverton, Oregon. 





FOR SALE—Mountain Nursery. All or half of 978 
acres. Immense quantities shrubbery and trees indig- 
enous to Southern Appalachians of transplanting sizes. 
Some stock lined out. Easy terms. Long time. Ask 
for description if interested. M. Clark, Drawer 
1146, Sarasota, Florida. 





PEONIES, Wholesale Growers. Visit our sixty acre 
field in May. Send for list. Phil Lutz Peony Farms, 
Boonville, Ind. 





HYBRID TEA ROSES—Nine 2-year No. 1 bushes, 
- different, each labeled. :- 00 prepaid anywhere. 
e 3 Dusinberre, Geneva, N.Y 





NATIVE SEEDS AND PLANTS from the desert hills 
of Idaho. Also rockery plants. D. H. Snowberger, 
Payette, Idaho. 





WILD FLOWERS—FERNS—GLADS. To secure new 
customers we — 6 Hardy Wild Flowers $1.00. 
8 Perennials $1.0 5 Hardy Ferns $1.00. 1 

diola Bulbs, large “$1. 00. All labeled, and guaranteed. 
Entire collection $3.50 postpaid if you will send names 
of 5 friends who love flowers. Brookside Gardens, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





HARDY WILD FLOWERS, Shrubs and Cacti. List 
Free. Mrs. Neva C. Belew, Harmon, Oklahoma. 





CHOICEST ZINNIA SEED. Immense Dahlia Flow- 
ered, 100 seed, 25 cents. Newer hybrid delphinium 
mixed packet 50 cents. Star Farm Nursery, Watson- 
ville, California. 





WILL MAKE UP ANY of the following assortments 
$1.00 postpaid: Iris, Dahlias, Sedums, Sempervivums, 
Begonias, Houseplants, Cactus, Succulents, Waterplants, 
— Write first, Otto H. Roller, New Milford, New 
Jersey. 














Regale Lily Bulbs 


A wonderful new hardy Lily. 
Order now for early spring. Parcel 
post prepaid. 


Each 10 100 
Flowering size ___-~~ $ .25 $2.00 $18.00 
ee Ge on u--... .50 5.00 40.00 
Mammoth size ____~_~ -75 7.50 60.00 
Seed 25c Per Packet 


Free Beautiful Bulb Catalogue 
in Colors 


GEORGE LAWLER, Bulb Grower 


Gardenville, Tacoma, Wash. 











MAULE'’s 


OR a Bigger, Better and Fi 

F the example of ne foliow 

Gardeners: Plant Maule’s Super- wae and 
They are Pedigreed by y a ee 

record of outstanding merit . 

Guaranteed to teem with A tee = 

Seeds, You Plant SUCCEgsg. Maule 

Before You Plant! 

New Seed Book ty Plan with Matle'y 

Making Information, Write 

Now. A Post Card brings it, pot 


WM. HENRY MA 
Box 10 ~_ Philadelphia, py. 














Your Ground 










Write today for s 
values. en 


“Yours for Growing Sattsfaction” | 
229 Mulberry St. 





Virile Life. When Yo ou ise t eat 
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$4 Get Acquainted 
he Roses, Shem 


Ramdecape Servic = Once 

ideas = 
practical artistic 
Write for al saad ols Jour oraead 
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WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 


TIGRIDIA 


MEXICAN SHELL FLOWER 


Large gorgeous blossoms of yellow, spotted with crim 
son. —. ory the culture being the same as fa 


Glads. $2.25 per dozen, postpaid. 
We have a limited number of hybrids in rose, 
white and carmine. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 


Circleville, Ohio 
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Dr. B. R. Bales, Prop. 








GRASS 
SHEARS 


This is the useful 
lawon_ trimming 
shear mentioned in 
our advertising col- 
umns on page 100, 
and which are given 
as a reward for 
the securing of 
new subscriptions to 
THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 

These shears are 
a most practical and 
well-built tool and 
almost indispensable 
to the proper care 
of the lawn. 
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parcomny Write today for catalog. 
GILSON MFG. CO. 

g20 Park St.. Port Washington, Wis. 
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Willamette Vall 











Pruning Shears 


These shears are offered as a reward for the 
securing of a new subscription to THE 
FLOWER GROWER as per offer under head- 


ing of “Subscription Rewards” on page 100. 





OE 





10 NEW CANADIAN 
GRIGINATIONS 


DIREOTOR,—Deep mauve, $25.00 each. 

MAGNET,—An improved Golden Dream, $10 
each. 

SULTAN,—Grand ruffled crimson, $10 each. 

MANDARIN,—Salmon over orange, rare new 
color, $10.00 each. 

,—Ruffled black-red, $3.00 each. 
ey a New Ones. Descriptive list on 
request. 

Write us for quantity prices on Apricot 
Glow, Golden Dream, Smoky, Orange Queen 
and Scarlet Wonder. 

Ask for cuts and description of Lilium Prin- 
ceps, finest new hardy lily in many years. 

We pay the duty. Our U. 8S. agent will 
procure import permits. Salable at once. 


Foremost Canadian Hybridizers of 


GLADIOLUS HARDY LILIES 
OUTDOOR ROSES IRISES 


J. W. CROW, Ltd. 


Lynnwood Ave. - Simcoe, Ont. 











pp Clorioush) 

ROSES C 

RADIANCE (Pink) 

RED RADIANCE 
(Red) 

DIXIE (Shell) 

SUNBURST 

(Yellow) 

WHITE OPHELIA 
(White) 

These Everbloom- 
ing Roses are those 
grey chen as the 
Five Best for any 
garden. 

We Will Send You One Each of These Winners, 
in One-Year Pot Plants for Only 50c, Postpaid. 


PACKETS FRESH 


FLOWER SEEDS 25c 


1 PACKET EACH 








ASTER MARIGOLD PETUNIA 
SNAPDRAGON  DIANTHUS COSMOS 
RAGGED ROBIN ZINNIA 


Our Flower Seeds are second to none and better 
than most. SEND FOR THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


More Remarkable Bargains 
4 HARDY GARDEN PINKS...___ $0.50 
4 HARDY PERENNIALS, AllDifferent. +50 

12 CHOICE GLADIOLUS... 50 
17 GIANT PANSIES 50 


Our Beautiful Catalog and Planting 
Guide is Free. Send for Your Copy. 


Miss Ella V. Baines 


The Woman Florist 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 














Box 702 





ey Bulb Co. 


Troutdale, Ore. Box 36 


PRICES PER 100 





Bts. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 1000 


a ee ce 3.50 3.00 2.50 1.50 1.00 .80 
Co. Ghor —.. 2.50 1.75 1.00 .80 .80 
Dr. Bennett —_ 8.00 6.00 4.00 
Chal. Flower_10.00 8.00 6.50 5.00 4.50 3.00 3.00 


J. A. Carbone 5.00 4.00 3.50 2.50 1.50 .80 .80 
Break O’ Day 7.00 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 1.50 2.00 
10% Off Above Prices for February Orders 





Be sure and get your start of 


MOTHER MACHREE 
SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE LIST 





Grow Hardy Lilies 


Our Annual gives one of the 
most complete lists of Hardy Lilies 
ever offered. Detailed cultural di- 
rections sent with each order for 
Lily bulbs. Also new perennials 
and rare rockery subjects. 


Send for Catalog. 
F. H. HORSFORD 


Charlotte - - Vermont 





SURPLUS LIST OF GLADIOLUS BULBS 
Per 1,000 - #1. #2 #3 Per 100 - 
Alice Tiplady $16.00 15.00 12.00 en 
Anna EBberius 20.00 16.50 13.50 Baron J Hulot 
27-50 22.50 17.50 Diana 
Dr Van Fleet 
Elizabeth Tabor 4 
uble 15.00 12.00 10.00 Pern Kyl 
ow Wheeler 20.00 16.50 13.50 Giant Myrtle 1 
0 . 


E. J. Shaylor 


YSSBySVVyyessysywsssgyes 
o ovo vimoooomMonm CcOouUMMION 


1 
2 

2 

3 

$ 

2 

° Glendale 
18.00 15.00 12.00 Hawaii 3 
> 3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
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Elora +00 16.50 13.50 fAenry Ford 
18.00 15.00 Jenny Lind 
Herada 00 15.00 12.00 Joe Coleman 
Jack London 22.50 15.00 15.00 Louise . 
Jevell 00 16.00 13.00 King of Violcte 
Los Angele 40.00 32.00 25.01 5 


.- -00 Madison Cooper 
LeMarechal Poch 16.50 13.50 10.50 Maine 
London Smoke 00 . Marie Kunderd 


> 
Marshall Foch 4 
5 


SSSSSSSSSSISSSSSSSRASA 
SPRY PENN AN eN ee 


. . 13.50 

Mise Spokane 25.00 20.00 16.00 + Le 5 
Mre.?.Pendleton 18.00 15.00 12.00 Mrs. R. Lohrman 5.50 4 
Mre. H.E Bothen 16.50 13.50 Mr. W. H Phippel2.50 10.00 

15.00 12.00 10.00 Pythia 2.50 2.00 
15.00 12.00 10,00 Pink Wonder 3-50 275 
Prince of Wales 20.90 16.50 13.50 Pink Perfection -50 2.75 
Richard Diener 40.00 32.00 25.00 Purple Glory 8:20 5.00 
Rose Ash Youelle Pavorite 3.00 2.50 
er +90 2.50 ° 
Sulvhur Prille 12.50 9.50 7. 
25 at 100 rate- 
All bulbs f o.b Portland, Ore. 


Myra 
Primunelle 


PE Peererce ype rye Ee Me yyy Neere 
RSSLSSSISSSSSsSSsssssSsusyssane 


Scarlano 20.00 16.50 13.50 
250 at 1,000 rate - 
No Orders for less than $2.00 


Sunset Gardens 


2020 Delane Street §=6PORTLAND, ORECON 





TRUE-TO-NAME 


PUGET SOUND GLADIOLUS BULBS 
Collection No. 5—Bulblets; 5 Apricot Glow, 1 Carolus 
Clusius, 5 Crimson Ruffles, 1 Creatore, 2 Dorothy Ver- 
non, 2 Dr. Moody, 10 Emile Aubrun, 2 Gertrude 
Ederle, 5 Harbinger, 5 Heavenly Blue, 1 Homestake, 
1 Jubilee, 1 Locarno, 1 Mabel, 5 Marmora, 2 Mary 
Frey, 2 Mary Lockwood, 10 Mrs. Wm. Fairclough, 1 
Oh Boy, 1 Orange Wonder, 5 Orchid Lady, 2 Peari of 
California, 2 Pfitzer’s Triumph and 2 Ruffled Gold. 
Entire collection above sent postpaid for $10.00. 
Collection No. 6—Bulblets: 5 Apricot Glow, 5 Crim- 
son Ruffles, 2 Dorothy Vernon, Dr. Moody, 10 
Emile Aubrun, 2 Gertrude Ederle, 10 Harbinger, 1 
Homestake, 1 Mabel, 2 Mary Lockwood, 1 Oh Boy, 1 
Orange Wonder and 2 Pfitzer’s Triumph sent postpaid 
for $3.00, cash with order. Generous count and extras 
with all orders. All varieties in above collections are 
briefly described in my new 1929 price list. If you 
have not received a copy send for it now. 
GEORGE W. SMITH 


R. F. D. No. 3, Box 428 - Seattle, Wash. 


Miss Gladiolus Los Angeles Broadcasting 


I was named for the “City of the 
Angels,” where I was born and where 
they love me so much. My petals are a 
beautiful grenadine or orange tinted 
pink. They call me The “Cut and Come 
Again” Glad because I send up new 
spikes after the old are cut. I am the 
nearest Everblooming but not quite as 
that is not possible. I often give over 
100 blooms from one bulb. 

They say I am exquisite and they love 
me in Hollywood, Beverly Hills and 
everywhere. I want you to love me, too. 

My Daddy says I may come and bloom 
in your garden this Summer. May I? 
Just send my Daddy $1.00 for 20 “‘me’s”’, 
4 big, 6 medium and 10 small. Even the 
little “‘me’s” will bloom for you if you 
treat us nice. Or you can have 12 big 
““me’s”. I'll hop on the next train. Meet 
me at the P.O. I'll be wearing a post- 
age stamp. 

I’d like to bring a few of my sisters. La Verne 
(canary flushed pink, throat carmine) and Mary Jane 
Coole (coral pink, pomegranite throat) are each .25 cts; 
Crepe, (begonia rose with ivory lines, like crepe) .50 
cts each; Rose O’ California (pure rose) $1.00 each; 
mixed .50 cts doz. 

My Daddy writes a little book every year called 
“‘New Creations in Gladioli, Iris and Amaryllis. Some 


people say it’s clever and interesting. It’s free. My 
daddy’s name is 


CECIL E. HOUDYSHEL 
. La Verne, Calif. 





Dept. G 











AZALEAS 


Seven for $6.00 


If you have never had the thrill of 
watching Azaleas bloom in your gar- 
den in the spring, don’t miss this op- 
portunity to secure these seven Aza- 
leas in six splendid varieties. 


Mrs. T. R. Crown, Decatur, Ga., writes: ‘‘I only 
hope many will avail themselves of this opportunity 
o become acquainted with your plants and your 
rm.”’ 


In this collection are: 
Azalea Hinodegiri (1) Red 


“*  Mollis (1) Flame 
“* Macrantha (1) Salmon 
** Amoena (2) Claret 
** Kurume (1) Pastel 


** Indica (1) White to Orchid 


All field grown with wonderful roots and of a 
blooming age, some will bloom this spring. Grow- 
ing instructions with each order. Delivered to your 
door postpaid for $6.00—cash with order. 


HOWARD E. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 


(Established 1919) 


R. F. D. No. 13, Box 425 - Seattle, Wash. 

















jeeds 
Grow 


The Vegetables and Flow- 
ers you would like to see 
growing in your garden or 
on your farm—read all about 
them in Burpee’s Annual 
Garden Book. 
This is the catalog that tells 
the plain truth about the 
Best Seeds That Grow. It 
describes the Burpee Quality 
Seeds, Bulbs, and Plants. 
Write for a free copy of 
Burpee’s Annual. 


pa-----CUT HERE=-------=--= 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Burpee Buildings, Box 244, Philadelphia 


Send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 
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NOT TOO LATE 


to get our Catalogue of almost 200 kinds of the newest 
and best Glads. Send today before the best kinds are 
gone. 

PAUL-HAM GARDENS 
821-F 7th Ave. - Lewiston, Idaho 








BULBLET COLLECTION 


Rozan 4, Ruffled Gold 4, Red Tornado 4, Heavenly 
Blue 6, Mary Frey 6, Mrs. ©. Coolidge 6, plus one 
bulblet of Jubilee as an “‘extra’’ for $10. CHOICE 
of any four, or one-half entire collection, plus one No. 5 
bulb Mary Frey for $5. Send for price list. 


SEVEN FIRS GLADIOLUS GARDEN 
R. 6, Box 148 Portland, Oregon 


GLAD TIDINGS 


I have a message of good cheer for the large army 
of small growers who want something good at mod- 
erate cost. I cater to this trade and am better than 
ever fixed to take care of it. My stock is fine and 
healthy and my prices way down. Send for catalog, 
ready early in February. 25 years a grower of the best 
cut flower varieties. Member A. G. 8. 


WM. HESTER - R. No. 2, Des Moines, lowa 


GLADIOLI ici) Sesser $3.00 


25 Le Marechal Foch, (Pink) 


























25 Peace, (White) 65 
25 Schwaben, (Yellow) -65 
25 Scarlano, (Scarlet) 85 
25 Anna Eberius, (Purple) 85 
125 Large Bulbs Value $3.55 


Write for Gladiolus, Dahlia, Peony, Iris, Shrub and 
Hardy Perennial “PRICE SURPRISE” LIST. 
NATIONAL SHOW GARDENS -_ Spencer, Indiana 


SPECIAL $1 BULBLET OFFERS “OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


8 Loyalty, $1; tay of ag $1; 20 The Orchid, AE oy Son gad Worrell 








$1; 70 Nixie, $1; 0 Betty Compson, ALE 75 Chas. Best 
Dickens, $1; 8 0 Levies $1; 180 Phaenomen, is — are now offered at Very Moder Glads 
r. Benne ulphur t’s Free to 
Purple Glory, $1: 600 Mrs. Leon Douglas, $1; 600 all interested in the Better Kings 
E. B. Williamson, $1; 1, 2000 z ' Ay Sarbone, $1. Send for it today. 
ny ers for 3 a ‘ > - 
Complete catalogue free White Bear Lake OOM: Gladiolus Grow 

ERWIN SCHRODER GARDENS - Bettendorf, lowa Minnesota 

—  — 





WORTH wrth GLA Ds 


42 xentet FB Special for February 


10 10 100 3.00 








Copper Bronze _______ 10 10 10 100 3.00 , P__W. Sisson, W. A. ney 
Golden Frills _-_—____ 5 5 5 100 4.00 fornia, es fonder, arhneer each I L 50s 
Mrs. P. W. Sisson ___. 5 5 5 100 4.00 Carter, Paul Pfitzer, each L ter Mane 
Phaenomen —________ 10 10 10 100 3.00 Bulblets plus 75c. Collection: ©. Coleman “s 20c, 
All prepaid. Send for list. Golden Dream, Jean du Tailles, Mrs. Horn 
F. A. THOLE, Bulb Grower Sisson, Cardinal Prince, Sweet Rose, a 


2754 - 45th Ave. Southwest - Seattle, Wash. Phipps, wn « my a Beet at la f Dongs, 


$7.00, sent prepaid for $5. Gro ulbe, 
stated my varieties equal to the best ran ian hare 
unsurpassed. They are on avection anytime, bulla 
Hatt “eS "WALEEY SeeNoEn’ G7 opiate 

bs . NCER, 
Longmeadow, Mass e7 Hooking Place, 











MT- TABOR 
TERRACE GARDENS 


SPECIAL BARGAIN SETS Postpaid 

12 Bulbs each 1” up—4 var. $1.50; 6 var. $2.25; 8 

var. $3.00. Henry Ford (Purple), Bengal Tiger, Mrs. 

H. E. Bothin (Pink), Scarlet Wonder, Opalescent 

(Lavender), Fontaine (Cream), Crimson Glow, Rose 
Ash. 

12 Bulbs each 1” up—4 var. $2.50; 6 var. $3.75; 8 SEED and UBERS 
var. $5.00. Mrs. Leon Douglas (Rose), Purple Glory, 

Los Angeles (Pink), Break O’ Day (Pink), Cameo, 


Jacoba VanBeijeren (Violet), J. A. Carbone (Salmon), 
Fern Kyle (Cream). GLADIOLUS ¢ ANNAS 
Send for my 1929 descriptive price list. 
J. A. WUEST 
1650 E. Yamhill St. . Portland, Oregon For twenty-two years, we have specialized in 
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KGALLONS STRO 
PLANT FOOD ‘d 

















For asc. you get this new booklet and a 
trial (1%-oz.) can of Nitrophoska, the 
popular plant food. The booklet tells 
how to succeed better with Flowers, 
Vegetables, Lawns, House 

Plants, etc. A level 
teaspoonful of 


NiTROPHOSKA 


to a gallon of water, makes a 
rich, liquid, odorless plant food. 
Far ahead of any you have 
ever used. It is easy to use 
and costs only 1'/c. per gallon. 


looses: 


This size is more econom- 
ical—costs only 1/3 of a cent 
per gallon, since 16 ounces make 100 
gallons. You can also use it dry, asa ———_—_- 
two-finger pinch every 10 days—two weeks, for flowers 
or vegetables, whether indoors or out, gives them thrift 
and health and encourages them to blossom and pro- 
duce freely. Remember, Nitrophoska is pleasant and 
EASY-TO-USE, perfectly odorless, very soluble and 
concentrated: “A little goes a long way;" does not 
wash out but clings to soil particles and so nourishes 














HAND-HYBRIDIZED Dahlia seeds. At a re 
cent growing competition with six of the largest 
growers in Southern California who furnished 
250 seedlings each from their own seed, all 
taken care of by the same man in the same 
location, we easily won first prize of $250.00 
cash, which recalls the old adage “The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating.’’ 


We believe that better seed cannot be pur. 
chased at any price. Our long seasons without 
rain allow even the most double varieties to 
produce fine, large, plump seed, usually 99% 
germination, at least, and produce from 60% 
to 80% double varieties. Nearly all new 
Dahlias come from seed. Many of the best 
commercial varieties have come from the back 
yards of amateurs and sold at a high price to 
commercial growers. 


Our thousands of testimonials are sufficient 
to lead us to believe that when you buy seed 








from us, you have of the best. We can fur- 
GLADIOLUS nish seed from many varieties separate, but 
AT PREPAID PRICES would suggest a general mixture, which com 
Over 100 of the large, sturdy varieties that are in tains all the best. We only sell one grade of 
demand. Exceptional low prices on: seed—all select. Give our SUPERIOR seed @ 
Per 100 bulbs Bbts. per trial order and convince yourself. 
ieee Ss Ss EA Oe 50 seeds $1 100 seeds $1.75 1000 seeds $15 
oe DEN DREAM. $3.00 $2.75 $1.50 $1.50 Pompom, show or collarette seeds 
70.00 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 24.00 50.00 50 seeds 50c 100 seeds 75c 1000 seeds $6.00 
$0.00. 40.00 30.00 20.00 12.25 8.25 30.00 These are all mailed prepaid with cultural 
MINUET directions. 
100.00 84.25 72.25 60.25 44.25 36.00 70.00 Illustrated catalog of Dahlias, Gladiolus, 
a — DOUGL AS 1.50 1.50 @ Cannas sent free upon request. 


4.80 3.60 
MRS. a VANDERBILT ~ 
6.00 5.0 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 


TEOKO ZANG 4) 4oo soo 200 200 | superior Dahlia Gardens 


Clean, healthy stock from the world’s most favored 














b . Sold by deal 
- Sean aeneneh PRERUSTO - “or tien. Wholesale Gladiolus list or Retail list of Palms ” Calton 
on ROS as new ond IOLUS, ROSES and PERENNIALS Home of many of the best varieties 
285-P MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK DELKINS PUGET SOUND BULBS, Inc. 
Bellevue, Wash. 

THAT WILL BRING SUBSCRIPTION REWARDS AT CASH PRICES (Postpaid) 
BEAUTY “The Vases, (see page 98), and the Pruning-Shears and 
inte the Grass-Shears, tone Same 94 and ag as = as os Jap- 

RD anese Calendars, may be had separately from subscriptions. 
YOUR GA EN This has been made possible because of the earnest wish 

Descriptive Catalog on Request of numerous friends who want these things and who ca 
canvass for subscriptions. 

Carson R. STEWART These are all of high quality and I fully recommend them 


BURGHILL “i ote 





“t OHIO MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 
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WS Hew Giant AS 
au +“ All Colors, Mammoth 
, We tell how to grow 









Walsh Garden Tractor KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


Plows, Seeds, Cultivates, Mows Lawns & Hay and Power Lawnmower 
























VK hem. Write ay—we will send For Gardeners, Florists, Fruit- A Practical Proven Power 
SA sa enough seed to, grow 150 beaut. men—Walk or Ride. Cultivator for Gardeners, 
PIO YZ® {a1 Giant Shagey A SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE _— Suburbanites, Truckers, 
) SY. Rint 5 ot my Plants, F FE Single and Twin Engine— Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit 
PEN Bulbs and grubs, Belt Jobs. Catalogue Free Growers, Country Estates 
/ CONDON BROS.. Seed a WALSH TRACTOR CO. and Poultrymen. 
Rock River Valley Seed Cori nore 3325 Talmage Ave. S. E. - Minneapolis, Minn. AMERICAN FARM MACHINE Co. 
Box 5! 7 1053-33rd Ave. S. E. - Minneapolis, Minn. 
maxes PLANT LABEL GOOD? 
le booklet ‘‘How to es 
This vplosht dog ou. Sent free with a Good “ 
929 catalog that lists every- The earliest, largest golden Sweet Corn It must be impervious to moisture, must 
thing needed for tastefully landscap- : ever introduced — out-yields Golden retain its marking, and must not girdle 
ing your pome. Standard an + =< y . the Plant—We Have It. 
Bulbs and Fruits. RECIAL-- Sample line for the asking. 
sty mn and flower seeds, farm THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
" nursery stock. Catalog free. 
Dor ba Pclacovtila Ot VY Farmer Seed & Nursery Co. 327 First Ave. Faribault, Mian. 2180 East 76th St. - Cleveland, Ohio 
































Attention is asked for the subscription rewards and the special combination offers on page 100. All of the rewards offered 


are first-class materials in every way, and desirable as presents, or for use, as the case may be. 











Our 1929 Glad List Is Ready—Among Others Listed Are 


iz Michelena Helen Wills Richard Diener 
eo Iwa : Rita Beck 

elita Joerg’s White Rozan F 
Dr. Moody Mary Frey Sulphur Frills 
Dr. F. E. Bennett Miss Madison Sunnymede 
Gertrude Errey Minuet The Orchid 
Gloriana Mrs. Van Konynenburg Tycko Zang 
Gold Eagle Orchid Lady Veilchenblau 
Helen Phipps Patricia Carter W. A. Sisson 


A postcard brings your copy by return mail. 
THE NORTHWEST BULB CO. : Portland, Oregon 














i R : Ss GEO. N. SMITH 
PEONIES bese! saponins St. 
P H L oO xX Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


The three volume edition at $25.00 contains all the mate- 
rial in the original six volume edition, of which thousands of 
sets were sold at $40.00. 

The best investment in horticultural literature. No library 
complete without it. 

Send orders to THE FLOWER GROWER, Calcium, N.Y. 





“SAVE MONEY ON GLADIOLUS’’ 


Write for our special discount list before placing your 
Spring order. We can save you at least 20% on any- 
thing included in our stock of about 300 varieties. 


WALES ROAD GARDENS 


A. G. BRITSCH, Prop. 


1220 Madison Ave. Toledo, Ohio 








GUARANTEED TREES. SHRUBS.VINEs 


5 EVER-BLOOMING ROSES $29! 
Separately $4.25—Special Her 


(1) Great 3-inch blossoms of dazzling crimson scarlet, 
exquisitely perfumed, grow back almost as fast as you 
cut them; ) long pointed half-open buds of bridal 
whiteness, fragrant— beautiful in vases; (3) large full 
blossoms, sometimes pink, sometimes amber, always 
perfectly formed; (4) rich deep pink, almost spiritual in 
odor; (5) plump with dark red petals, shading to cerise. 
All field-grown named Tea Hybrids; will bloom lavish- 
ly next June, continuing until frost, improving year by 
year. Guaranteed to flourish, true to name. Shipped at 
planting time; order yours reserved now—J2.95,, postpaid. 


New Nursery Guide—Free 
Discusses every planting needed for yard, orchard, gar- 
den—1000 varieties. Tells how to have more and finer 
flowers and fruit, for friends to cnvy. 


Free delivery—see Nursery Guide 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO. INC. 
37 Main Street - Dansville, N.Y. 


GROWERS FOR 45 YEARS 




















Those Interested in 


URI @ 


are invited to ask for our catalogue containing HUN- 
DREDS OF THE CHOICEST VARIETIES. This 
catalogue will be published early spring. Besides 
Tulips it also contains HYACINTHS, CROCUS, MA- 
DONNA LILIES, GALANTHUS, SCILLAS, ete. For 
all these articles no special permit is wanted and all 
above goods are sold f. 0. b. cars New York, duty paid, 
so that customers pay only freight charges from New 


York. 
J. HEEMSKERK 


Care P. van Deursen 


SASSENHEIM - - HOLLAND 


_List with prices for the best EUROPEAN NEW GLADIOLI 
will be sent on demand. 














Clubs Write for 


Chucrhes |... . 
 _ \ Subscriptions 


Societies 


. There is no more dignified and altruistic co- 
operative effort for any organization than getting 
new readers for THE FLOWER GROWER. 


I will make very special rates on application, 
so that a good profit remains in the hands of the 
organization. 


This magazine is the best-balanced collection of 
literature to be had in magazine form, and regardless 
of subscription price. Compare any issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER with any issue of any other 
publication. 


Write me for rates. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher 
Calcium, N.Y. 































A ' These 
2 “Stars” 


less than 12! 


—so you may judge their hardy 
roots, their sturdy stock 


Here’s your chance to own 2 full size “Star” Roses 
at less than half catalog price. Look them over, 
then you’ll know why we can and do guarantee 
“Star” Roses to bloom. 


Let these two “samples” tell you why “Star” Roses 
are best for you. Grown in the open fields where they 
have to take what comes in weather, they are hardy! 
They will bloom! 


You get full $2.25 value— 
all for $1 postpaid 


Red Radiance—H. T. Brilliant cerise-red. 
Large flower with cupped petals. Healthy 
grower—very dependable. Regularly $1.00. 
Columbia—H. T. Rose-pink shading to yel- 
low. Delightfully fragrant. Fine for cutting 
Blossoms well in cooler seasons also. Hubbard ( 
Gold Medal. Regularly $1.00. 3 
“Success with Roses”, 32 pages illustrated, 4 
makes rose-growing easy. Tells how to plant, ; 
how to care for, how to have roses. 25c. 


The 1929 “Star Guide to Good Roses” tells 
about “Star” Roses — those that will grow and bloom pro- 
fusely. Latest novelties fully described —many shown in color. 


Send $1 today! 


After seeing these “sample” roses there’s still time, 
if you act at once, to order a “Star Dozen”. If you 
plant them this spring, you will have blooms all 
summer. Only one “sample” order to a person. 


Don’t delay. Send your $1 today! 


STAR ROSE GROWERS 


The Conard-Pyle Company 
Robert Pyle, Pres. 








- "USE THIS COUPON TODAY!® = a 
The Conard-Pyle Commany 
West Grove, Pa.—Box 63 H 


CO I want to sample “‘Star’’ Roses. Here’s 
my dollar. Please send postpaid: 1 Red 
Radiance*; 1 Columbia’*; 1 “*Success with 
Roses”; 1 “Star Guide to Good Roses”’ 
for 1929. 


OC Please send “‘Star Guide”’ Free. 


Name 





Street wen 
seeds tiic ladactancccknriccasmcncens 


*If either of these two roses is sold out when your order 
reaches us, you will receive another ‘‘Star’’ Rose of equal 
value and attractiveness. 








West Grove, Pa. 











OLORFUL, fragrant, beau- 
tiful, a Water Lily Pool 
will add immeasurably to the 
charm of your garden. 
There is room in your 


} 
"y Will Add Charm 
‘2 to Your Garden 


Pool- 






garden, no matter what its 
size may be, for a pool, or at 


least a sunken-tub of water 
lilies surrounded by quaint 
aquatic plants, and bordered 
by rocks. 


Some of the very 


prettiest pools are located in 
small gardens. Ve 





Complete Water Garden 
for Only $5 


Your choice of pink, blue, yellow or 
white Water Lily; 6 Aquatic Plants; 
6 Border Plants; Water Lily Tub 
and Pair of Snails. All for $5. 


For Your Aquarium 
12 fancy Goldfish, pair each of Fan- 
tails, Telescopes, Comets, Albinos, 
Calicos and Moors (black). Also 
pair of Jap Snails and 12 Black 
Ramshorn Snails. All for only $12. 


Send for FREE Catalog 


(Illustrated in Colors) 





It shows you how you may enjoy a 


Water Lily Pool this spring; tells 
how to build a pool, inexpensively; 
how to plant a sunken-tub pool; 
describes the fascinating, yetsimple, 
culture of Water Lilies, Aquatic 
Plants and Ornamental Fishes. jj 
Write for your Free copy a 


Wan. TRICKER, Inc. 
46 Brookside Avenue 
Saddle River, N. J. 


The World’s 
Largest Grower } 
of Water Lilies 


46B 
A 


WILLIAM 


ROOKSIDE 


VENUE 


7 Aquarium 
Plants for 
















ING 
SADDLE RIVER N.J. 


















Green-glazed Egy 


At Last ~ Practical Vase 


FOR many years I showed floy. 

ers at the shows and all sorts of 
vases were employed, and none gat, 
isfactory. 


Most vases do not hold enoy 
water and are comparatively top. 
heavy and will tip over easily 
Other vases that perhaps hold 
water enough are not made in such 
a form that they have sufficient 
spread at the bottom and do not 
have sufficient supporting capacity 
for this reason. 


The ideal vase is one that has 
reasonable water capacity and 4 
broad base so as to have stability 
when holding tall flowers. 


By the merest accident I came 
across my ideal vases, manufae. 
tured particularly for the florists’ 
trade, and I am now able to offer 
and recommend these to my 
friends and _ readers of Tur 
FLOWER GROWER. 

I am offering two sizes and 
styles of vases, one six inches in 
height, and one eight inches in 
height. 

The smaller is a dark-green 
glazed vase suitable for most of 
the smaller flowers. 

The larger vase is also of dark 
green but with a lighter figure in 
an Egyptian design. : 

Both these vases are just what a vase 
for holding flowers should be, MODEST 
AND SUBDUED, so that the flowen 
show rather than the vase. There is 
nothing loud or clashing about these 
vases. Try one of each and compar 
them with anything that you have here 
to-fore used.. 

I am offering to present subscribers 
two of the smaller vases, sent postage 
prepaid, as a reward for the securing 
of one new yearly subscription, remitted 
for at the full yearly rate of $2.00. 





I am offering one of the larger vase a 


for the same service. 


OR! A remittance of 66c will bring # 
you, postage prepaid, one of the large 
vases. Likewise a remittance of 34c wil 
bring to you one of the smaller vases, 
also postage prepaid. 

Don’t forget that I am highly recom 
mending these vases to anyone. T 
two sizes are suitable for a great range 
of flowers. 


MADISON CooPER, Publisher, Cab 


cium, New York. 
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The Alpine and Perennial Seeds 
e (over 800 rare varieties ) 
TED ANNUAL SEEDS 
K SE MARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
gs BULBS, ROSES and SHRUBS 
ted in our 1929 catalogue will be of interest to you. 
lis 


E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
RALPH Painesville, Ohio 





a ee orden Govee and gor. 
: - erof flowers fruit and v: 

1929 LIST * for home or market is offered 

eat help to success in Audel’s 

oth ners & Growers Guides 

m™ Just Out! A complete library of 

= answers, plans, hints, 

READY NOW Fecoveries, secrets, short-cuts. 

Send for it. Sette bien ace 


ols. 
F. E. BARNARD ,20NE0vE. stall acts 





a F deme Garden 
Wolder, Theo. iar 








a 





ee 


IF YOU WANT THE FINEST 


DAHLIAS 


Send For Our Catalogue 
SOMERHOUSEN DAHLIA GARDENS 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 








NEWER GLADS 


Join my friendly group of Glad Lovers. True 
stock; selected varieties; generous values; 
“PROS and CONS” about many of the Newer 
yarieties. Special quotations on large lots of 


planting stock. 
JUST drop a card NOW. 


ERNEST S. CLARK, JR. 


Windsor - Connecticut 














id St. New York. “Dent ete 





Blue Spruces 


Grow Your Own 
100 ‘‘Babies’”’ for less than cost of one specimen. 
Send for Price List 
POMEROY BLUE SPRUCE GARDENS 


New Milford, Conn. 


CALIFORNIA GIANT 
—anew prize winner—sturdy 
annual—longstems—flowers large 
S and substantial—from 6° to 

across—beautiful colori 





7, Introductory Offer: 1 pkt., mixed colors 
} 10c—with Isbell’s Garden Treasures Cat- 












alog of Flowers for or spring 1g planting. A aa 
New Variety does ators an is 
L | ISBELL SEED COMPANY 
Mechanics St. (42) Jackson, Mich, 





Produce some new 
varieties and name 
them yourself. 


* puss” $1.00 


Illustrated Folder a 
New Variety \ \ 
Gardens 
L. V. France 


So. St. Paul, Minn. 








KEMP’S WONDER- 
DAHLIAS---GLADIOLUS 


1929 Catalogue Now Ready 


Illustrating and describing many of 
the world’s finest creations in these two 
wonderful garden flowers. 


KEMP’S WONDER DAHLIAS 
AND GLADIOLUS 


are noted the world over for their great size, perfection 
of form, and beautiful colors. Great in the garden, 
prize winners in the show room. My 40-page illus- 
trated catalogue tells the whole story. It’s free for the 
asking. 

Dahlia seed, Japan Iris seed, and hand and self pol- 
lenized Gladiolus seed available. 


J. A. KEMP, Glad-Dahlia Specialist 
Box 181-F-G - ~ Littie Silver, N. J. 


Add to the beauty 


of your roses 


Every amateur can have 
professional blooms by 
using Fungtrogen spray. 
Acts like magic on Roses 
or other plants afflicted 
with Mildew and _ Black 
Spot. Bigger flowers and 
more of them when plants 
are sprayed with Fung- 
trogen. Easy to apply. 
Invisible. No  discolora- 
tion of leaves. No need to add soap. Endorsed 
by leading horticulturists. 1% pint makes 15 
quarts of spray. 

Prepaid: half pint $1, pint $1.50. 
or send check, 

Companion sprays: Aphistrogen kills aphis. 
Insectrogen kills leaf-chewing insects. Ask for 
free bulletin, “Black Spot Control.” 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3642 Filbert St. - - Philadelphia, Pa. 











Ask dealer 




















An L. V. France 
Seedling................. 


DAHLIA 
CREATIONS 


and ‘‘Miss Long- 








‘“‘Lorelei’’ 


view’’ are two of our introduc- 

Pg ny tions for 1929, and are sure to 

the best delight all Dahlia growers. 
of the new sd od 


They have unusual beauty, 
shape, size and stems that are 
all that could be asked for. 


Besides these we have the 
best of the latest American 
introductions, and over twenty 
of the best European importa- 
tions. 


& varieties 
yZ andthe good 
older favor- 
ites at very 
low prices. 


Send for our lists. 


Also we have twelve varieties 
of ‘‘Stella’’ Dahlias, a French 
novelty, which are exceptional 
for household decorations. 


urseries 


} LOUIS G. ROWE 
SEABRGDK-NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Catalogue sent free on 
request, 


M. G. TYLER 


1660 Denver Avenue 
PORTLAND . - OREGON 


MEMBER 


American Dahlia Society 

Dahlia Society of California 

Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society 

American Horticultural Society 

National Dahlia Society, Great 
























FLOWERS 


LaFrance Larkspur. Outstand- 
ing flower novelty of the season. 
An annual. Large, double flowers. 
Pkt. 25c. 
Campfire Calendula. Largest 
flowers of any variety yet — 
duced. Brilliant orange. Put 
Carnation Flowered Petunia. 43 
sembles ————. Deep rose color, 
very double. Pkt. 3 
Crimson Monarch Dahlia Flowered Zinnia. 
Largest, most showy of all Zinnias. Pkt. 20c. 
Order any one of these 4 wonderful new flower crea- 
tions and we willinclude a20-cent 
acket of Olds’ California Giant 
ouble Aster, without charge, 
if you mention this paper. 























































42nd ANNUAL CATALOG Britain 
ofboth iccaeendiiemer Societe Nationale d Horticulture de 
el ae France 
dcldgeBoutervouppiic, / N Ae Dahlia Vereeniging, 


L.L. OLDS SEED COMPANY 
Drawer 14 






Madison, Wis. 


















100 “Flower 








9 Calcium, N.Y. 





Subscription Rewards 


Many readers of THE FLOWER GROWER are interested 
in making it better known among their friends and ac- 
quaintances. Others are desirous of securing their own 
subscription without cash expenditure. Still others are 
interested in doing a considerable amount of canvassing 
during the Winter or dull season. The rewards which I 
am offering for work of this kind are not only decidedly 
adequate but of the best value. 

Do not forget that these rewards are for the securing 
of new subscriptions and are offered only to those who are 
present subscribers. These rewards are not premiums 
which go with THE FLOWER GROWER at the regular sub- 
scription price, as THE FLOWER GROWER is really worth 
more than the $2.00 charged for it, and my giving of these 
prizes is only in the nature of a reward for service rendered 
in the securing of a new customer or subscriber to THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 

JAPANESE CALENDARS—ORNAMENTAL ANYWHERE 


The name calendar conveys to all minds something in the nature of 
advertising, but please bear in mind that there is no advertising matter on 
these calendars and that they are, for the most part, the handwork of the 
wonderful Japanese artists. These two calendars are entirely different in 
subjects, the larger one being about 12 inches wide and 36 inches high. 
It is composed of many pieces of thin wood stitched together and on which 
is painted a Japanese scene. The smaller calendar is similar in construction 
but of an entirely different design with flowers and birds. To each is 
attached a small pad with the monthly calendar which can be removed if 
desired, leaving the art work of the Japanese without anything to mar its 
simplicity. These calendars are ornamental almost anywhere and the many 
expressions of delight with which people express themselves when they first 
see these calendars is quite remarkable. It was their unique character that 
first impelled me to add the Japanese screen calendars to my list of rewards. 

A pair of these calendars, postage prepaid, for the securing of one NEW yearly 
subscription, remitted for at the full rate of $2.00. 


ke" JAPANESE CALENDARS ALONE SENT FOR 80c Postpaid. 


PRUNING SHEARS—USEFUL TO ANY GARDENER. 


An arrangement with one of the large eastern cutlery manufacturers 
enables me to offer a high-grade, serviceable nine inch, pruning shear. 
These shears are fully guaranteed by the manufacturer and are usable by 
every gardener, even the small back-lot gardener can hardly afford to be 
without a pruning shear. It is not only useful for pruning, but for cutting 
the tops off from Gladiolus bulbs, etc., it has no equal. I have used a 
pruning shear for a long time and could not get along without it. 

The pruning shears are sent, postage prepaid, for the sending of one NEW sub- 
scription, remitted for at the regular rate of $2.00 per year. 


&&"THE PRUNING SHEARS ALONE SENT FOR $1.00 Postpaid. 


GRASS SHEARS—EVERY HOME-OWNER NEEDS ONE. 

: For years those who like a well kept lawn used sheep shears for 
trimming around the edges, and the hardware stores still sell them for this 
purpose, but recently the cutlery people have produced a special grass 
shear with blades of good steel and with a serrated or sickle edge. These 
grass shears are so far ahead of the old sheep shears that there is no 
comparison. They work easily and quickly. 

The manufacturer who furnished the pruning shears above mentioned, 
has just put out this new grass shear ready for business this season. It is a 
wonderful tool. Everybody wants a grass shear, as everybody has a lawn 
even if only a little piece of one. 

This grass shear is 12 inches long; strong, sturdy and fully guaranteed 
by the manufacturer. 

The grass shear Is offered, postage prepaid, for the securing of one NEW sub- 
scription, remitted for at the regular rate of $2.00, plus 20 cents for postage and 
packing. Total $2.20. 


& THE GRASS SHEARS ALONE SENT FOR $1.20 Postpaid. 
120-BULBS—MANY HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN 
SENT OUT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 

F Readers do not need an introduction to the Gladiolus bulbs from the 
Editor’s garden. If each reader has not actually secured the bulbs, the 
bulbs are familiar to him from what others have said about them. This 
offer is good for ‘Le Marechal Foch,” the great light pink, or for the 
mixed collection. 
_ These bulbs are all of blooming sizes, some of them small blooming 
sizes, up to the large blooming sizes, giving a long period of bloom and a 
great variety of color and form. 


The bulbs are shipped in November or December or at planting time 
in the Spring. 


120 bulbs either ‘“‘Foch’’ or mixed, for two NEW subscriptions, remitted for at 
the regular rate of $2.00 each; total $4.00. 
20-IRISES—HARDY EVERYWHERE. EVERYBODY WANTS IRISES 


For two NEW subscriptions, remitted for at the regular yearly rate, 
$2.00 each. Irises may be sent instead of the 120 bulbs as above. For 
description of Irises, see opposite column. Irises are shipped only during 
July, August and September. 
20-BULBS—EXCEPTIONAL VALUE IN THESE SMALL COLLECTIONS 


20 bulbs of either the mixed collection or ‘‘Le Marechal Foch” for a NEW six 
months’ subscription, remitted for at the regular rate of $1.00. 


Do not forget that these offers as above are made only to 
PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS who send NEW Subscriptions. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 


« 





Tell Your Friend, 
Subscription and Bulb Offe, 


open at all times; also do not forget that the Ait ra are 
Offer may be accepted in place of the Bulbs —lIrj Iris 
shipped only during Late Summer and Early Fall. Bue ped 
shipped during November and December or when the wear’ 
is mild in the Winter; but more generally before planting 
in the Spring. 8 time 


gospel of more and better flowers, more beautiful gs 
ings, balanced activities, a better outlook on life and 
things which make the world a better place in which to li 
as represented by the teachings of THE FLOWER GROWEY 
as a magazine? 


Gladiolus—Le Marechal Foch 








in delighting many thousands of readers and in beautifying many thousands 
of gardens. These offers have been repeated each year during the past five 
or six years and with an increasing satisfaction and success. 


regular subscription price. The magazine itself is worth more than $2.00 per yew, 


Anyone who reads it knows that. Therefore, please do not expect any premium with 
the magazine at the regular price but only as a combination under the following 


Bulb Offers:— 





Tell your friends about the Bulb Offers below 





Gladio 


What better missionary work can you do than spreag the 
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Some Opinions by Those Who Know:— ules . 


“Le Marechal Foch Is now in full bloom, 3 
most beautiful Gladiolus I ever saw. It Is po Be. ra xample 
who see it.” ven di 

15.00. 

“This Is the finest cut flower that ever came out of Ho, fons PT’ 
land. Blooms are enormous. Of light shell Pink, and i 
stands the hot weather and torrid winds of summer better 
than any other variety. A great future.” bs D. 


““My own experience with this variety, covering a Deriog 
of three seasons, leads me to believe that its Popularity hay 
been only started.”’ 


\| 


“‘When the florist observes how readily Le Marechal Fou 
forces under glass, and how beautiful the mammoth Clear 
pink flowers are when bloomed in the greenhouse, then wilj 
this variety be in such demand that it will take millions of 
bulbs.”’ 


Bulb Offers Always Good 


The Combination Gladiolus Bulb and Subscription Offers have resulted 



































Please note that there is no premium with THE FLOWER GROWER at th 












































120 Bulbs (prepaid) and 12 Months’ Subscription for $3 


Twelve issues of THE FLOWER GROWER containing nearly 600 pages 
of reading matter and 120 guaranteed-to-bloom Gladiolus bulbs for 
$3.00 is a real bargain and one which has delighted many people, and 
introduced them to a new outlook on life by way of the floral world 

You may have either the mixed collection or the great light pink, 
“Le Marechal Foch.” In either case, you get 120 bulbs or more, 
postage prepaid, with full details for planting and culture. 

The bulbs are shipped in November or December or at planting 
time in the Spring. 

In ordering, please state whether you want “Foch” or mixed. 

























































































Alternate {Those who prefer a collection of Irises will receive 20 
Iris Offer \or more strong, blooming plants of at least 10 different 
varieties. These are all high-grade and rugged varieties which have 
done well in the Editor’s garden without special care or attention. 


(Irises shipped during July, August and September.) 






































Irises, to subscribers West of the Mississippi River, $3.d 








NOTE:—The combination offers above, either Bulbs 

































20 Bulbs (prepaid) and Four Months’ Subscription for $1 
This is a very good way to get your friends interested, This four 
months’ trial subscription with a fine collection of bulbs may prove 
the best investment you have ever made. 
On this offer, you may select either the mixed collection or “Le 
Marechal Foch.” Please say whether you want “Foch” or mixed. 






















to any part of the United States. 








The 20 bulbs and four months’ offer is the same prict 











MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 















Flower JYrower, Calcium, N.Y. 



































































































>. size bulbs, postpaid, per doz, 2 Fine Glad Collections 
First ar 50 P tes Measure —~-----~--~ $1.00 
Alice — 50 Joe yoy aT kel ss Bleeding Heart, Helen Phipps, Marmora, Oraflame, Pearl of Calif 
+ ? ~ SE RAAT ile |: ; " : e, Pearl o forni 
f Dorothy wey ork a 1. ry i ee 8 1.00 Ruffled Gold, Aflame, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Orange Wonder, Carolus 
er CS 1.00 Madame M. Sully -------- 2.00 Clusius, Dr. Moody, Mary Frey. Bulbs run from No. & to No. 3 in size. 
; Fern Sword —--------~ 100 Pfitzer’s Triumph -—-~-~-~~~ 15.00 Any & for $5. Whole list for $10. Worth very much more. 
ch Fiery le & CO A. E. Kunderd, Emile Aubrun, Gold Eagle, Golden Dream, Golden Salmor 
ite ie A. P. BONY ALLET Wichert, Illinois Herbstzauber, Minuet, Mrs. P. W. Sisson, Mrs. van Konynenburg, ‘Rita 
rT tedtolus specialists Beck, Rose Mulberry, Veiled Brilliance, Mrs. Hornberger, Mrs. Morrison, 
“a are | No. 8 bulbs. Any 10 for $2.80. Thewhoe lini se eS 
; ; 50. whole list for $4. 
are na 
Weather This is a chance to get a lot of the finest varieties in existence for a real 
ng ting oF h 9 B lh 'y ll ° a Some of these varieties will not last long, so you had better 
er at once. 
‘ OW ll 0 ection Send for illustrated catalog giving full descriptions of over 300 of the 
ead the I r WORLD’S BEST. Have had many compliments on my catalog this year. 
ty 4 No. 3 Pfit T h 
21 2) No. zer’s Triump) 
pone PAT, 1 No. 3 Heavenly Bine (12) ¢ Be. § Eaters 2 CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Pon (2) 4No. $ Sea sian (14) 11 No. 4 Veiled Brilliance ELMER E. GOVE 
. yonder (15) No. inue ° 
owe f) No. © gl Gee (16) _6 No. 2 Golden Frills Burlington : : - Vermont 
UWER (5) 1 No. S Veiled Brilliance (17) 18 No. 4G. Farrar _ , 
(6) 5 No. Mrs. P. W. Sisson (18) 2 No. 1 Pearl of California 
(7) 11 No. 3 Bes ist (19) 14 No. 4 Vielchenblau 
| (8) _1 No. 3 Gold Eagle (20) 4 No. 3 Mrs. V. Konynenburg 
Ooch (9) 16 oo 3 Minuet (21) 4 No. 3 Sonenberg 
; 9) | No. 2 Orange Wonder ' ' ? 
ules and Prices: Make up your own Collections, in this OREGON GROWN GLADIOLI | 
Be: Not more than one of any item in a collection. For Per 100 wo) tes ek ee ee 
we ay: 7 Collections for $20.00 mean that you shall order Arion, Ten -—————___________ $2.50 $2.00 $1.50 $1.25 $1.00 $ .80 
| te Bxample, e ; A 5 f B. L. Smith, Orchid ________ 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.00 [80 
red bya Toon different items. Any 3 items _ ao re R or Carmen Sylva, White | ————~—~ 3.50 3.00 2.50 2:00 1.00 ‘80 
.00. ec- Jr. F. E. Bennett, Red —_____- 16.00 13.00 10.00 8.00 6.50 5.0 
—e ° bern gle, Gr nnn nna 98 BOB EQ 589 289 E80 
. q x y . —e ). vo. . 2.00 ae 0 
a ane ons prepal Ask for free catalogue with helpful garden talks. tele, a 3.50 23° 2.50 
‘ enry Ford, Purple —...._~~~ . 50 2.00 1.00 -80 
Mer better J. A. Carbone, Salmon —_______ 4.00 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.00 .80 
id D. LONG » BOULDER, COLORADO John T. Pirie, Mahogany______ 8.00 7.00 6.00 4.50 3.00 2.00 
Los Angeles, TT aaa Ce See eee 2.00 1.00 
vial Mrs. Dr. Norton, Pink _______ 4.00 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.00 .80 
> = ra Sih ene Lavender ____ 5.00 $33 3.33 e+ 1.80 1.00 
larity I x i ee a , ; : 
a Maiden’s Blush, Pink -_____-__ 2.00 1.50 1.00 
Prince of Wales, Salmon —_~_~_~ 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 
rchal Red Copper, Striped — ~~~ —_ 4.00 3.00 2.50 1.50 1.00 
Fook Rose Ash, Tall Rose ~~ _____ 4.00 3.00 1.00 .80 
moth clear Richard Diener, Pink — ~~ __~~ 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.50 1.50 1.00 
, then wit! Schwaben, Yellow ~~. --__-___ 2.80 2.00 1.50 
millions of = a - 100 —_ es, charges ey on orders over $3.00. 
Prepaid Prices pee: oe wee 74 5% deposit, balance C.0.D. WRITE FOR 
Cash h d 25 Wrexham Strain Delphinium Seeds $1.00 per pkt. 
; Regal Lily Seeds $.50 per pkt. 
Prepaid on orders of $3 or over. ash with order or 2 
od or cent deposit, balance C. O. D. 25 bulbs at 100 rate; 10 COLEMAN GARDENS Box 24 MULTNOMAH, OREGON 
Ibs at 1/9 the 100 rate. 10% discount on 250 bulbs of one 
e resulted Bariety or over. Minimum for single item 20 cents. All goods 
—a fered and orders accepted subject to prior sale. ; 
ER a th Send for Postal for Complete List 
> per year, Priced per 100—Bulbiets per 1000. 
mium with No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 Bits. 
wing Nbania (Kemp) white _______- $4.00 $3.20 $2.50 $1.60 $1.20 $ .80 $ .80 am F : 
W. Hunt (CH) red_._____-_ 5.00 4.00 2.50 1.75 1.00 1.00 Originated by Mrs. Austin and introduced by W. R. LeGron. 
ngal Tiger (P) red__-----~- E 3.20 2.50 2.00 ‘80  .80 , 
mshing Beauty (K) Pink____~~ 4.00 3.20 2.50 2.00 1.00 .80 .80 GALLANT LEADER (Austin). A new LEADER among the 
L. Smith (K) lavender_——_—_~- 2.50 2.00 1.40.80 |-80 Glads and one of Mrs. Austin’s best productions. “In the 
al pt. Boynton (B) lavender_____ 7.00 6.00 5.00 3.50 2.50 1.75 2.00 fiel ° ° ° 3 7 
5 Gett Wonder ..._._______ 5.00 4.00 3.20 2.50 1.60 1.00 1.00 eld the majestic spikes, with many massive bloom open at 
inkles (K) rose rflid._________ 7.00 5.50 4.00 2.50 1.50 1.50 one time, presents an almost startling effect of beauty. The 
4 Leonel =) a, ee oa. — _ = = opening buds are peach-red blending geranium red in upper 
for $3| fant Myrtle (K) pink __-_____ 8.00 6.50 5.00 4.00 2.00 2.00 1.00 petals, while the lower ones show a blotch of white slightly 
, mt Nymph (C) pink ~---~-~~ 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 dotted Begonia Rose deep in throat. The spike is slender, 
bs for| pat White (K) rfid. -----... 4.00 3.20 2.40 2.00 1.40 .80 .80 straight, measures 64 inches in height, blooms 5 inches in 
en (A) —........ 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 -80 ° ” 
, = ery Ford (D) purple_________ 3.60 2.00 1.00 .80 diameter.” Above measurements taken from stock grown on 
wor uminator (H) red ---_______ 8.00 6.50 5.25 4.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 clay soil. Very prolific and a good seed bearer. Use this to 
it pink, a (B) salmon _____________ 20.60 16.00 13.00 10.00 7.00 4.00 3.00 ; . : li 
+ more,| bn 7. Pirie, brown —----_____ 7.00 6.00 4.50 3.00 2.00 impart vigor in your seedlings. 
A —————— 4.00 3.20 2.60 2.00 1.40 .80 -80 PRICE of bulbs $5.00 each any size or $50.00 per dozen. No bulblets for sale. 
slanting ing Toy (K) buff ----------- 3.20 2.60 2.00 1.40 .80 .80 Will exchange a few of these bulbs for other varieties. Write us if you wish to 
88 Madison ee 3.50 2.50 1.50 exchange any. 
od. 1a Lisa (K) rfld. pink_______ 2.00 1.40 .80 -80 
W. H. Phipps (D) pink_____20.00 16.00 12.00 9.00 6.00 3.00 eo 
— F. C. Peters (F) lavender___ 4.00 3.20 2.50 1.80 1.00 
8. H. E. Bothin (D) rfid. pink. 4.00 3.20 2.60 2.00 1.40 .80 -80 
. 3 Leon Douglas (D) begonia rose 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.20 1.40 
‘iff 20 rs. “a. — (D) cream_ 5.00 4.00 3.20 2.40 1.40 .80 -80 
erent a es 2.60 2.00 1.40 .80 -80 
ch have d Glory (K) red__... 3.20 2.50 1.50 1.00 1.00 White Foch is a sport of Le Marechal Foch first found in our field by C. H. 
ion. paneer (RK) ms 4.00 3.20 2.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 LeGron in 1925. We have never sold a bulb or bulblet or given any away so pur- 
chard Diener (D) pink_______ 4.00 3.20 2.50 1.80 1.00 chasers this year will be in on the ground floor. It is an exact duplicate of Le 
<- (K) orange __._ 4.00 3.00 2.50 1.80 1.00 .80 Marechal Foch in every way but color. 
ae 3.20 2.60 2.00 1.40 .80 -80 The editor of FLOWER GROWER says ‘“‘Le Marechal Foch is undoubtedly th 
Bulbs or = eg =) 3.20 2.60 2.00 1.40 -80 -80 best and largest light pink Gladiolus ever originated.’”” It was colinaiad in ‘e10 
$3.00 i yt ee 12.00 10.00 8.00 6.00 4.00 and today without question is more largely grown than any other variety. White 
a lls (K) yellow ______ 8.00 6.50 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 Foch is same size and pure white except a pin point dot of deep rose pink at base 
histle (K) rfid, red___________ 4.00 3.20 2.50 2.00 1.00 .80 of each petal. So far all bulblets have come pure white without any throw backs. 
£ r $l hos. T. Kent (D) A ie 3.20 2.60 2.00 1.40 .80 -80 This variety is Registered with American Gladiolus Society under Certificate No. 
° — o~ — rat sans 4.00 3.20 2.50 1.80 1.00 .80 1673. 
: ec) magenta ________ i 
— bite Wonder (Kemp) oes 4.00 3.20 oa. ped = = = We will only spare one bulb to a customer this year so you all have an even 
puell’s Favorite, lavender 320 250 2.00 1.40 80 30 start. Bulbs will be one-half inch up. Price all sizes $10.00 each. State size you 
aa . ° ° . : * wish when you order. The smaller sizes will produce more bulblets than the larger 
-™ Send Postal for Complete List ones. See our catalog for “Exchange of Bulbs.” 
x 
ve 1929 CATALOGUE CONTAINS ABOUT 600 VARIETIES OF GLADIOL!I AND 
ee D Hi UPJOHN IRISES. Send for it if you are not on our mailing list. 
ne pric ya ” LEGRON FLORAL CO 
S. Liberty St 


Salem, Oregon 124 Amherst Drive - - Toledo, Ohio 









-— BRANDS 


~ Improved French 


On Their Own Roots 
| Our stock of French Lilacs j 
» the finest collections we mx ne 
had. 27 of the most beay 
, ported French Creations on 
roots which insures your eetting 
| hardy, prolific blooming tower 
| be planted in either spring 


los xe .s » with excellent results, 
N The World’s Best in Flower Seeds SamRieealiM, "wisoavsscrem 
ower SeCCS |e _ IMPROVED PHILADE 
(Mock € , 

Constant striving after new high quality standards in We have in storage a aad 
Flower Seeds has won for the House of Dreer the patronage : mame time twenty thousand specialiy 
of the most exacting estate gardeners. The jobs of these men » lected Philadelphus. You have ly 
depend on their delivering the flowers to their employers, and teen varieties to choose from th 
our ever growing list of customers among estate ‘gardeners S m™ the very latest LeMoine be x 


best speaks for the quality of Dreer’s Flower Seeds. wee Ng tions from France. Our spri 


The maintenance * this high quality has brought about a volume of i vm list is now ready. Write for it, ~ 
‘ usiness as interesting as it is diversified. The ae ea 
Asters, for instance. If all the Asters grown from ' i Peonies and Tris 
the seeds we sell annually were planted in a wreath ~ Flower lovers throughout the 
three feet wide around the City of Philadelphia, there ways think of Brand Peoni 
would still be enough to make a streamer just as ‘ as the most beautiful flowers gy ke 
rs 44 » 








wide, all the way out to.San Francisco. But read ee 
the facts about The World’s Finest Flower Seeds in “oy ‘ Our collection comprises al] # 


THE DREER GARDEN BOOK q and original Brand Creations ; +. 


It offers the choicest procurable in Seeds, Bulbs as the most popular favorites; 


and Plants, and shopping through the Dreer Garden Se : new Peony’ Manual is given Free wi 
Book stands for economy, minus the risk of paying i, > all orders for Peonies amounting | 
too little for doubtful merchandise. ' Your. copy free a eas | $5.00 or over a, 


HENRY A. DREER rs Free on request. 
: ? : : BRAND PEO 
1306 orne oreo ene em oes Pa. 5 Mie way ; ra 


Our catalog is te 


for the asking, and please mention this publication. 


Missi Gladiol 

Superior Glads of the best varieties are raised and sold by the Mission 
Gardens, established for the sole purpose to raise funds for the support of 
American Missionaries in foreign countries, a noble cause worthy of your 


support. If interested, order the fine Gladiolus offered below. 


MISSION SELECTION FEBRUARY BULBLET SPECIAL PREPAID PRICES 
6 Mary Frey 50 Mrs. P. W. Sisson Priced per 100; 25 at 100 rate; 10 at 1/9 the 100 rate, 


35 Sword of Mahomet 0.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
2.50 $1.70 


Gold Eagle 
K. Yellow Wonder W. Hunt {C), orange red__— 5.00 : $3.20 $2.50 


8 

Cardinal Prince 15 

Perla (Burbank) 12 A. E. Herbstzauber A L. Smi (K), lavender__— 2.£ 1.60 
een of Orange 25 : Gold Eagle Capt. Boynton (B), early lavender. 7.00 R f 3.50 
arlet (Burbank) 35 Ger. Farrar Cowee’s Scar. Wonder (C), red___ 5.00 " : 2.50 

King Pearl 0 Minuet Crimson Glow (B), crimson 4. 

ge | Burbank) 80 15 Patr. Carter Pinkles (5). — rose 
ena (Burban jana fs ORE 

Ger. Farrar | 1 Tor 816, os, ony, 7 ‘Seo $10, Dr. Elkins (K), wh. pur. throat_— 


po 11 
Val any #3 tors Dr. F. E. Bennett (D), deep red_16.00 
Malt ches i bore .y rd Prey tree for crder of $20 Fern Kyle (K), cream white 7.00 


e quantity or Half the ~ Giant Nymph (C), early pink____ 6.00 
varieties for $3.50. Send for Our Complete List Gen. Kuroki (Kel), rose wh. throat_10.00 
E E Holish rk (E), a ok ee at 00 
~ oO. oc. w r throat___ 
THE MISSION GARDENS Techny, Ill. Se Pika Ch). ae, cae a 
Iwa (B), pink dark throat 
Jobn T. Pirie (K), mahogany br. 
Los 1 k 


Masterpiece (K), Am. Beauty 
al Gis a. Miss Madison (B) clear pink__-._ 
dan? 4 i -¥ H. Phipps (D), pink 
L. Douglas (D), rose str. scar. 6.00 
. F. C. Peters (F), lavender___ 5.00 
Mrs. Jno. R. Walsh (D), pink___ 6.00 
Orange Flame (K), orange 12.00 


Pythia (K), giant Ra 

Red Cloud (K), r 

Richard Diener ‘DD. ob 0 
Rose Ash (D), ashes tf roses____ 4.00 
Scarlano (K), large scarlet 4.00 
Shell Pink (K), pink prim 4.00 
Show Flower (K), rosy red sp. th._10.00 
Sulphur Glow (K), sulphur white. 4. +4 
Tycko Zang (A), large pink 10.0 
White Glory (K), wh. blue throat_ 4. 
White Butterfly (K), white prim. 4.00 
Wm. G. Badger (M), coral pink__ 6.00 
Youeil’s Favorite (K), lav. pink__ 4.00 


TERMS: Cash with order or 25% down, balance C. O. 
over prepaid. Any amount for less add 25 % for postage. 
variety and size 10% discount. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST containing many more good va 
diolus information. Glads grown on new soil every year under irrigatio 


L. E. WEEKS 


Route 8, Box 54 
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